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“CORNING. 





THE TECHNICAL GLASS CENTER OF THE WORLD 


Corning, New York, is internationally 
known for the quality and diversity of its glass 
products. Here, in the seclusion of the sharp 
hills and narrow winding valleys that constitute 
the beauty of Southern New York State, has 
recently been completed a project of far-reach- 
ing scientific interest—the pouring and subse- 
guent annealing of the largest glass telescope 
disc ever constructed. This disc, when finally 
ground and polished perhaps three years hence, 
will form a 200-inch mirror for the telescope 
to be placed in a new observatory on Mount 
Palomar in Southern California. 


Pittsburgh Equitable is proud of its contri- 
butions to the civic and industrial progress of 
Corning. Pittsburgh Meters not only measure 
water in the 100% metered distribution system, 
but also gas used in many homes and industries. 
Corning Glass Works, the makers of the famous 
200-inch telescope disc, utilize gas heat for 
melting and annealing operations and use 
Pittsburgh Equitable meters extensively. 


MERCO NORDSTROM VALVE CoO. 


MAIN OFFICES PITTSBURGH, PA 


ANGELES TULSA H TON MEMPHIS BUFFALO 


KANSAS Ivy CHICAGO 
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Why not remember to mention Taz Amentcan City? 


PHILADELPHIA ATLANTA OAKLAND 





PITTSBURGH EQUITABLE METER CoO. 


Rough Glass Casting of 200-inch Telescope Disc, Made in Corning. 
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Miore Federal Aid Essential 





$2,340,000,000 
Additional Work Funds 
Urged by Mayors 


the Federal executive budget item 
¥a $1,102,824,632 for recovery and 
relief—for the coming fiscal year—an 
amount which President Roosevelt in- 
timated in his budget message of Janu- 
ary 6 would have to be substantially in- 
creased—the Executive Committee of the 
United States Conference of Mayors 
would add $2,340,000.000. In a 
ment submitted on January 13 to Vice- 
President John N. Garner as President 
of the Senate and to Congressman Joseph 
W. Byrne as Speaker of the House, the 
Committee said: 


state- 


“Now that Congress is in session and 
consideration will soon be given to the 
Federal work relief program for the 
fiscal year 1936-1937, the United States 
Conference of Mayors believes it essen- 
tial that the facts regarding the present 
relief problem be frankly stated and 
squarely faced. As the Executive Com- 
mittee of the elected representatives of 
the people of the larger metropolitan 
areas throughout the nation (in which 
the bulk of unemployment exists), we 
are of the unanimous opinion that this 
Congress should place the work relief 
program on a planned and adequate 
basis for the next fiscal period of the 
Federal Government. In a spirit of help- 
fulness and cooperation with the National 
Government, there is presented herewith, 
after careful studies and surveys, the 
chief points which must be considered 
in meeting this national problem. These 
recommendations are based on the reso- 
lutions adopted at the Annual Confer 
ence of the Conference of Mayors held 
last November. 


Historical Background 


“In September of 1934, this Committee 
presented to the President of the United 
States at Hyde Park what was at that 
time a new approach to the relief and 
welfare responsibilities of the nation 
and of the cities, counties and states. It 
was then proposed that the Federal Gov- 
ernment assume responsibility for the 
so-called “employable” persons on the 
relief rolls, and that in turn the cities, 
counties and states should assume com- 
plete responsibility for the unemployable 
group. On January 4, 1935, the Presi- 
dent proposed a plan to Congress based 
on this division of responsibility estimat- 
ing that there were approximately 3,500,- 
000 persons on the relief rolls who were 
employable and who should be given 
jobs instead of direct relief on a Federal 
Work Program. The Congress of the 


United States later appropriated the sum 
of 4 billion 880 million dollars to carry 
out this program. It is notable that as a 
result of passage of that measure by 


Congress, the Federal Government has 
substituted work for the dole and has 
accepted and assumed definite respon 
sibility for part of the employable relief 
load of the country. 


Extent of Present Program 


“As of last December 28, the most re 
cent date for which authoritative data 
are available, there were 3,508,813 per- 


sons being given employment in the 
United States under the 4 billion 880 
million dollar law. This employment 


was divided as follows: 


NUMBER Or PeRsoNs EMPLOYED 


Work Progress Administration 93,039 
Emergency Conservation Work 09 B50 
Other agencies 243,324 


lotal 3.508.813 


“The above table indicates that, aside 
from the CCC enrollment, the bulk of 
employment is being given by the WPA. 

“While the goal of 3% million em- 
ployed persons has thus been attained, it 
should be pointed out that a more exact 
figure of persons taken from the relief 
rolls under the present work program 
would be 3,200,000, since there were at 
least 300,000 enrollments already in the 
CCC camps at the time the program got 
under way—and most of these were non- 
relief cases. Also, even enrollments from 
relief families in the CCC do not neces- 
sarily remove the family from the relief 
rolls. Further, there are other persons 
working on various projects (Housing, 
PWA, etc.) who did not come from the 
relief rolls. 

“We assume that there are sufficient 
funds to carry forward the program, as 
it is now operating, to June 30 of this 
year. 
The 

“The serious problem confronting the 
cities, counties and states, thet the 
Government has embarked on a policy of 
discontinuing direct relief grants, is that 
of providing adequately for the relief 
population not cared for under the Fed 
eral Work Program. In this category, 
we find that the existing city, county and 
state relief load can be fairly estimated 
at two million cases, embracing between 
seven and nine million persons. The re- 
ports made to us indicate, however, that 
of this load there are at least 500,000 em- 
ployable cases, involving close to two 
million persons, who have not yet been 
and will not be absorbed by the present 
WPA, CCC, PWA or other activities. 
Our reports conclusively indicate that it 
is an impossibility for the cities, counties 
and states to carry this 500,000 load of 
employable relief cases in addition to 
meeting the full and complete costs for 
care of the unemployable group. And 
to this burden there must also be added 
about 22 per cent of the cost of the WPA 
program, which is the national average 
of city contributions. 

“Our figure of 500,000 employable per- 


Problems of the States and Cities 


now 


sons still on the relief rolls is a conserva- 
tive one. In May of 1934, at which time 
a thorough FERA census was made, 
there were 4,111,278 employable cases 
listed. On October 21 last, 3,652,809 
people had actually been certified for 
employment and at that time the certifi- 
cation count was not complete. And fur- 
ther, the May, 1934, census was taken 
at a time when seasonal employment was 
at a high point and when relief rolls were 
somewhat decreased. 

“With a present net of 3,200,000 em- 
ployable relief persons now working, our 
estimate is substantiated by facts col 
lected by the Federal Government. 

“Having in mind the above picture of 
the relief situation, the Conference of 
Mayors proposed a definite program to 
be followed in making appropriations for 
the next fiscal period. Assuming (1) 
that the funds for the CCC and PWA 
included in the regular budget will be 
provided, (2) that carry-over of present 
funds other than WPA will keep some 
people working during 1936-1937, and 
(3) that private industry will continue to 
absorb additional persons from the relief 
rolls—assuming all these, we are of the 
unanimous opinion that it is essential for 
WPA to be given sufficient funds to pro- 
vide work for at least 3 million bona fide 
employable relief cases which would take 
care of 12 million men, women and chil- 
dren. To do this, approximately 2 bil- 
lion 340 million is required if the Fed 
eral Government’s responsibility is to be 
properly and fairly met. This is a mini 
mum figure of funds needed and for 
which Federal aid is required if a critica] 
situation is to be avoided.” 





For a Permanent 
National Planning Board 


EADERS of Tue American City 

who recognized the present and po- 
tential value, to local and state planning, 
of the activities by the National Re- 
sources Committee, will doubtless wish 
to lend their support to the Copeland 
bill, now before Congress, for the crea- 
tion of a permanent National Planning 
Board. Under the terms of this bill: 


“Sec. 4. The Board is authorized (a) to inves 
tigate, examine, study, analyze, assemble, and co 
ordinate, and periodically to review and revise, 
basic information and materials appropriate to 
plans or planning policies for the conservation 
and development of the natural, human, and other 
resources of the nation, and on the basis thereof 
to initiate and propose in an advisory capacity 
such plans and planning policies; (b) to consult 
with, cooperate and participate in the work of 
any existing or future agencies of the Federa 
Government and ef any state of local government, 
as well as with any public or private planning 
or research agencies and institutions; (c) to pre 
pare and submit studies, reports, and recommen 
dations upon matters within its jurisdictien under 
this Act whenever the President may request a 
study, report, or recommendation frem the Beard 
upon any such matter; and (d) to set up a 
special advisory council and to constitute such 
other agencies as the Board my deem necessary 
or + fe to assist in the carrying out of its 
work. 
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, or Toonerville ... here, there, every- 
where . . . name almost any spot on earth and the chances are 
that there you will find Layne Pumps and Well Water Systems 
efficiently and economically serving municipality or industry. 

Layne is proud of this world-wide acceptance of its pumps 
and well water systems because it is definite proof that no matter 
what the conditions, LAYNE always means “more water .. . less 


cost.” a 
If your city has a water supply problem, why not let Layne a 
help you solve it. A letter or card will bring the nearest Layne (“ “=> 
representative. His visit entails no obligation so why not write today. — a, 
LAYNE & BOWLER, INC. = 
General Offices, Dept. B Memphis, Tenn. a mel 


World’s Largest Water Developers 
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Do you mention THe American City? Please do 
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Our Municipal Notebook 





Vunicipal Power Costs 


N any statement of the cost of munici 
pal power it is highly desirable to in 
le all the costs. In addition to operat 

expenses, these 
irges and overhead and, in certain in- 

Another good figure 


include interest 


ces, de preciation, 


nention. though not to include in the 


ial statement. is what the tax would 


if the plant were owned by private 


tv. When all the figures have been 


en. the only thing that can be said 
The plant is losing money,” or “The 
int is earning a surplus.” But when 
or more of the costs is omitted, it is 
metimes said, “That’s typical of muni 
al operation; always concealing some 


hing, trying to put over something, creat 
a false impression.” Give all the 
cts. If your electric plant is 


ill expenses, that fact should be 


paying 
made 
known. If it is not paying all expenses 
that fact should be made known and the 
whys and wherefores thereof, so that cit 
es contemplating municipal electric op 
ration know 
\fter all, if a municipal plant is not mak 
either that cer- 
too high or the 


will truly what to expect. 


ing expenses, it must be 


tain costs are rates are 


too low. Determined officials can usually 


emedy either situation 


Business Machines* 
HE way business machines are being 
talked about and installed these 
for bill receipting, tax accounting, cal 


days 
culating, dictating and typing by elec 
tricity, it is a wonder that there are many 
that there 
remains very much work for them to do. 


employees left or, at least, 
Extensive and radical systems have been 
put in, but with no reports of serious dis 
placements of personnel. How can this 
be, when similar improvements in the 
ofhee routine of private corporations not 
only result in lay-offs but are made with 
that very purpose in view? One answer 
is that the public official having the cour- 
age, energy and modern viewpoint to 
overhaul a time-honored system involving 
hand-kept books and home-made forms 
and to replace it with new ideas, cards, 
and electrically 
machines, is likely also to possess the 
ability to make still better use of the 
employees no longer enslaved by pen and 
ink. 

When Newark installed its mechanical 
method of keeping assessment and collec 


loose-leaves, »perated 


tion records, the word went forth that 
the assessors, long tied down to the 


drudgery of maintaining hand records, 
could now do assessing, much to their 
* See pp. 538-542, The Municipal Index, 1936, 


for a comprehensive machines 
used bv 384 cities 


survey of business 


satisfaction. has ceneral 


This been the 
experience also at Irvington, N. J.. where 


a similar system was installed and seven 


new people added to the payroll. In 
both cities the idea was not to substitute 
gadgets for hands, but to collect: taxes 
and stop arrears from piling up. This 
called for the performance ot a great deal 


more work than formerly, but which mod 


ern mae hine s re nae red it possible te 


per 
form without prohibitive increases in pet 
sonnel 

Phus a dash of salesmanship has been 
added to the ancient 
and good-looking bills and letters are the 


routine of taxing 


vogue. Where the mimeograph is used 
the electrically operated typewriter will 
cut a stencil of perfect uniformity no 
matter how erratic the touch on the keys 
\s the value of time as man’s sole pos 
session becomes increasingly recognized 
it is increasingly employed to better ad 
vantage, as when he dictates to a device 
That is what all these inventions and 
improvements are tor 
The Bus and the 
Trolley Car 
A H. SMITH, Transportation Man 
£Re aver of the Interstate Power Co 
of Dubuque, Iowa, sums up, in Mass 
Transportation, the advantages of — the 
bus. Here they are: 

Lower maintenance costs. 

Less criticism and better public rela 
tions, 

Elimination of noise with more riding 


comfort and appeal. 


Reduction in hazard of boarding and 


alighting in the street. 


We now can load and unload at the 
curb line, and street traffic is not blocked 

Faster service—eliminating the wait 
ing in switches, 

Flexibility of the bus to dodge traff« 


jams, fire blockades, street construction 

work or any occasion diverting traffic. 
Position of the 

fuster-moving vehicles to pass more con 


bus in street permits 
veniently. 

Few accidents due to ability of bus to 
stop quicker and turn out. 

Less hazard in operation due to only 
seasonable slippery streets as compared 
to unseasonable slippery rails. 

Fewer possibilities of bus getting out 
of control on grades 

Better operation in heavy snowstorms 
and snow removal unnecessary. 

He then makes this exceedingly 
esting the 
stitution of busses did not come about to 


inter 


observation: “However, sub 
secure the advantages enumerated above; 
the real purpose was lack of revenue to 


Yes, s¢ hol 
It is fortu 


meet a high operating cost.” 
ars, this is an economic age. 


nate that in attaining greater cconomy 
all sorts ofl 


ly conterred 


tre quer t 
and the 


other blessings are 


Between the bus 


trolley car is that important economi 


vehicle known as the trolley bus Why 
city officials should care about it’ wa 
presented on page 0 of the Januar 


issut 


Essential Jobs Once 


wi" extraordinary entries appear it 
4 a list of office-holders on the pay 
ls of English municipalities in 18 


A Century 


rolls 


is recorded in the new book 

of Municipal Progress,” reviewed on page 
93 of the December isue. As enun 
erated by Sir Josiah Stamp, in his chap 
ter on “The Finance of Municipal Gov 
ernment.” these jobs included, amon 
others. those of ale connor, aulneger, bal 
last assessor bellman headle blower 
burghmote horn, borsholder claviget 


cleaner of chandelier. cleaner of flags 
| 


clerk of the market, clerk of the peace 
dragon bearer, egg collector, flesh and 
fish looker, free suitor, grassman, hed 

looker, hogdriver, leave looker, market 
saver, minstrel, mole catcher, moor 
vrieve, murager, murenger, sampleman 


sergeant at shamble warden, swan 


g mace, 


ner, whiffller, wood and chimney searcher 
and the yeoman of the 

As Sir Josiah point out, “all alike no 
Doubt 


less some one today is doing their duties 


pentice court. 
doubt came down from antiquity 
under another title.” 


Nine Years to Sign a 
> , . 
Year s Checks 
most remarkable 


i ig 
- business machines for 


labor, and to increase output, results and 


thing about 


saving time 
personal satisfaction, is that they are not 


used universally by municipal officials 
They are a tremendous help to the easy 
going official and an equally great ac 
celerator to the achievements of the busy 


Take the 


znd ambitious town executive. 


single item of signing checks. The mu 
nicipalities of the country issue some 
96.000.000 checks annually At 8 see 


onds per signature, it takes about 9 year 
of 8-hour days 300 to the 
form this one essential job. 
that the job be 

Many 


signers, 


year, to per 
But it is not 
performed by 
check 


permit 


essential 
writer 
and their 
higher-paid officials to apply their pow 


hand. cities use 


and thereby 
ers to the solution of those problems for 
which they were elected and appointed 
Using these modern aids that a country 
bank regards as a matter of course, gets 
these 96,000,000 checks 
month as against 8.88 years by the ob 
solete hand method. 


signed in one 








When fighting big fires, a fire de- 
partment may require large amounts 
of water for a period of several hours’ 
duration. Elevated storage will supply 
heavy drafts until pumping rates can 
be increased. 


CHICAGO BRIDGE 
& IRON WORKS 


Chicago ..2127 Old Colony Bldg. 
New York .. 3308-165 Broadway Bldg. 
Cleveland. ..2236 Rockefeller Bldg. 
Detroit 5 eee 1501 Lafayette Bldg. 
Philadelphia 1616-1700 Walnut St. Bldg. 
Boston. ... 1501 Consolidated Gas Bldg. 
Birmingham....... 1502 N. Fiftieth Street 
Dallas..... 1406 Dallas Athletic Club Bldg. 
San Francisco.......... 1033 Rialto Bldg. 
errr 2919 Main Street 
Los Angeles... . ..1403 Wm. Fox Bldg. 
Tulsa.............1625 Thompson Bldg. 
Plants at BIRMINGHAM, CHICAGO, 


and GREENVILLE, PA. 
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can your 


WATER SYSTEM 
cope with it? 


Every time a fire breaks out, it threatens to destroy a 
building—-an entire block—or even an entire city. If 
disastrous fires are to be averted, your fire department 
must have plenty of water at sufficient pressure at any 
time of day or night to meet the emergency. 


As a part of a municipal water system, elevated water 
storage provides a reserve under gravity pressure at all 
times. Even if the demand for fire fighting should 
exceed the maximum pumping rate at times, the ele- 
vated storage will take care of the difference and, at 
the same time, maintain service throughout the dis- 
tribution system. 


In addition to adequate fire protection, operating 
costs are reduced with elevated storage because pumps 
can be operated at that uniform rate which gives the 
highest efficiency. It is also possible, in some systems, 
to take advantage of lower power rates by pumping a 
large portion of the water requirements into storage late 
at night. 


We shall be glad to cooperate with city officials and 
waterworks engineers by supplying information and 
estimating data on elevated storage tanks to provide 
adequate fire protection. Please address nearest office. 
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Water Sources. Demands and Revenue 
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ater Department Helps 
Pay City’s Way 


(THE net income or profit of the Water 
Department of Dubuque, Iowa, for 
fiscal year of 193 1-35 was $38.201.22, 
ibout 3 per cent of the total invest- 

ent. This current profit was used to 

<tend mains, improve the artesian well 
ipply, rebuild the Level Pumping Sta- 

tion, and install a 2,000,000-gallon gaso- 
line pump, as a standby to service the 
high-pressure mains. The sum of $32,- 
100 was transferred to the sinking-fund 
to pay the interest and principal on the 
outstanding debt and to build a reserve, 
so that when the Water Department 
bonded debt matures, there will be suf- 
ficient cash in the sinking-fund to meet 
all obligations. 

The net value of the water plant to the 
city of Dubuque is $1,592,404.60, which 
proves that this utility has grown to be 
a valuable asset to the taxpayers. The 
net income for the fiscal year was $5,- 
150.34 greater than the previous year. 
This was due to the dry weather during 
the early summer. The total revenue in- 
creased $11,712.25, and the expenses 
were $6,561.91 greater. 

The Water Department does not re- 
ceive any tax levy or hydrant rental, and 
furnishes free to the city of Dubuque all 
water used by the Street, Sewer, Recrea- 
tion and Fire Departments, and free 
water to all city buildings. This is an 
annual saving of about $45,000 to the 
taxpayers. The Water Department has 
assumed 20 per cent of the City Man- 
ager’s, City Auditor’s and City Trea- 
surer’s salaries since April 1, 1934. 

From the Thirty-Fifth Annual Report of the 


Water Department, Dubuque, Iowa. 


Silt, Not Water, Often Fills 
Lakes and Reservoirs 


qiry people as well as farmers lose 

from soil erosion. Uncontrolled 
water not only removes tons of valuable 
topsoil from farms each year but puts 
this soil into lakes and reservoirs used 
for water and power supplies. Many 
such reservoirs, built usually at high 
cost, in a few years will be filled with 
silt, rather than water, according to 
studies by the Soil Conservation Service 
of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. 

This washing of topsoil usually is due 
to bad grazing, farming, and forestry 
practices in the watershed contributing 
to the reservoir—practices which have 
removed a vegetative cover and induced 
gullying and sheet erosion. 

The Soil Conservation Survey 
these examples of man-made lakes which 
are rapidly filling: the Rogers reservoir 
at Rogers, Texas, in twelve years has 
lost nearly one-fourth its storage capacity 
because of silting. Lake Waco, at Waco, 
Texas, in five years has lost more than 


gives 


12 per cent of its capacity. The reser- 
voir at Spartansburg. S. C.. in eight 


years has lost more than 17 per cent of 
its capacity. The efficiency of the Great 
Morgan Falls reservoir near Atlanta “has 
been practically ruined due to the collec- 
tion of silt and clay above the dam. Only 
the stream channel is open.” The 
San Carlos reservoir on the Gila 
in Arizona in a little more than six years 
has lost nearly 3 per cent of its storage 
room. 

Terracing, contour farming, strip crop- 
ping, gully control, more crops, 
and the planting of over-steep lands t 
permanent grass or tree crops, retard 
erosion and will retain most of the silt 
now filling reservoirs, say soil conserva 
tion workers. 


huge 
River 


grass 


Air Conditioning—the 
New Demand on Water 
Supplies 


T has always been the policy ot mu- 

nicipal water departments to give the 
public all the water they could reason 
ably use and pay for, but it is a question 
whether the time is now approaching 
when it will be necessary to place a 
limit on consumption. The amount of 
water for actual personal uses is small, 
but for domestic use to make the house 
habitable, for culinary use and for laun 
dry, the amount is greater; then this 
total is doubled for lawn sprinkling, wa 
tering highways, flushing water mains 
and sewers, fire fighting and similar uses, 
which are, of course, for the health and 
safety of the individual. 

The threat of greatly increased 
sumption which hangs over the heads of 
water officials lies in the demand for air 
conditioning. The growth of this indus 
try has been phenomenal. It is compara 
tively new, but the 1934 total installation 
sales dollar value of air-conditioning 
equipment doubled that of 1933, and 
1935 has doubled 1934. 

Inasmuch as a vast 
conditioning systems 
condensers, and the salesman or install 
ing contractor, in order to save the cost 
of a water-cooling tower, pumps, ete., and 
therefore make the initial price more at 
tractive to the customer, will sell his 
plant for direct use of raw water wasted 
to the sewer, and this means a prospective 
vast usage of water. 

A small residential plant capable of 
cooling and air-conditioning one large ot 
two small rooms will consume more than 
4,500 gallons per day. A corner grocery, 
a beauty parlor, or a small moving-pic 
ture house will use some 30,000 gallons 


con- 


majority of air 
have water-cooled 


and applications have been recently mad: 
in Washington, D. C., for two systems 
each of which would use water at thi 
rate of a quarter-million gallons daily. 
Air-conditioning manufacturers tell us 
that they are just getting started, that 
the day will come within a few years 
when it will not be possible to sell or 
rent an urban dwelling unless it be air- 
conditioned completely. These manufac- 


turers are all increasing their plants, 


They are holding schools for salesmen 
and telling them to go out and sell, bas 
ing their figures on the much lower priced 


water-cooling systems, offering low down 


payments and long terms under their 
special finance plans. 
Watch increased water consumption, 


check your sources of supply, and give 
serious thought to a proper balance for 
the future 

From a paper | \ 
Plumbing Inspector, Washington, D. ¢ pre 
Water and 


R. McGonecatr, Chief 
ented 


ind-Delaware Sewer 


——) 


County-wide Ground-W ater 
Resources Survey 


is believed to be the first and 
survey of an entire 


JHA 
most exhaustive 
county's underground water resources has 
been completed by the Monroe County, 
N. Y., Regional Planning Board. The 
report mimeographed 
pages of text and 62 pages of charts, 
graphs and maps. Early in 1934 the 
basic data which had been collected in 
the vicinity of East Rochester up to that 
time were made available to the engineer 
of that village, so that it was of practical 
value in determining the location of an 
adequate ground-water supply for East 
Rochester, which is now operating its 
own public water-supply system. 

This village is the largest in Monroe 
County, with a 1930 census population 
of 6,627. For several years past the vil 
lage was supplied with water from the 
Rochester and Lake Ontario Water Co. to 
a standpipe on Cobbs Hill in Rochester. 
Water is distributed in 6- and 8-inch 
mains to 140 hydrants and 1,500 taps 
The average daily consumption is 300,- 
000 gallons. A franchise with the Water 
Company expired August 1, 1935. 

In an effort to establish an independent 
municipal system in East Rochester, a 
PWA project was instituted in the sum 
mer of 1934 and has been completed. 
During the summer of 1933, three test 
wells were made as part of the Monroe 
survey on the 


comprises 134 


County water-resources 
south side of the village in an attempt 
to find a suitable well site. The first 
well was 125 feet deep, drilled through 
sand and clay. Gravel was found to be 
present 25 feet under ground, 405 feet 
above sea level. This well pumped 150 
gallons per minute. The second well was 
sunk 193 feet through sand, clay and 
gravel, the gravel being found 105 feet 
Water was struck 12 


‘ 
surtace, or 398 feet 


below the surface. 
feet beneath the 
above sea level. This well was pumped 
at the rate of 600 gallons per 
Striking gravel 115 feet below the sur 
face, the driller sunk the third test well 
181.5 feet. He found that water existed 
12 feet beneath the earth surface. This 
well pumped 500 gallons per minute. 
The contract for the new water supply 
included the drilling of two permanent 
underground filter well units, and fur 
nishing and installing permanent pump 
ing equipment with a guaranteed capa 


minute 


ity of 700 gallons a minute each 
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TRACTION TIRE EVER BUILT, 





@ PATENTED construction features built into Ground 

Grip tires make them the only logical choice for heavy 

duty on construction and earth-moving jobs. These 

strong, massive tires make their own road in any kind of 

going—yet won’t bump when driven over paved roads. 

The Firestone patented Gum-Dipping process makes 

Firestone Ground Grip tir: 3 tougher and more flexible— 

4 every strand of every cotton cord is soaked and coated 

with pure, liquid rubber. Two extra layers of these 

4) Gum-Dipped High Stretch cords lock the patented 

super-traction tread to the Gum-Dipped cord body ofthe 

tire, giving it greater strength to resist the stresses and 
strains of heavy pulling at low air pressures. 

Put Ground Grip tires on all your equipment for 


} os 
| greatest traction — long dependable service, fewer 
delays, lower operating costs. Your nearby Firestone 
\ Auto Supply and Service Store or Firestone Tire 
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Go 
% Dealer is ready to serve you. 


Cc 
a Listen to the Voice of Firestone featuring Richard Crooks or Nelson Eddy—with 


- 


Margaret Speaks, Monday evenings over Nationwide N. B. C.—WEAF Network 
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36, F. T. & R. Co 
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Street Maintenance and Alley Paving 
TELE LT SE: STE LEE A SN TSG LS ERENT SEIN RRR SS 8 RE IRS ea NRT 


(loversville, N. Y. 


| HE streets of Gloversville are in very 
vod condition. They are main 
ed with the regular street force at 


present time in exactly the same man 
as before the days ot de pression. 
y regular city forces are used, with 
relief labor. Our plans for 1936 in 
one rather large repairing job, and 
remainder straight maintenance. 
H. J. HANMER. 
City Engine 


tberdeen, Wash. 
The 


(>! R streets are in fair condition. 
eravel and concrete surfaces are 


id. but the asphalt surfaces are badly 
tted in some sections. We have been 
ery limited in our funds for upkeep, but 
with such ail we have received from 

CWA, FERA and other alphabets, we 
ive managed to get along fairly well 

We were unable to obtain’ any 
ew equipment until 1935, when we did 

obtain a new grader. We have had to 


operate with the old equipment as best 


ve could. Our asphalt repair plants are 


not in good condition, but we patch 
hem up and continue patching — the 
~treets 

For 1936 we have a_ betier outlook. 


nore funds are available, and through 
WPA and other funds we shall be able 
to resurface some of the streets in worst 
condition, and in general will be in a 
better condition to carry on. 
S. C. WATKINS, 
City Engineer 


Winchester, Va. 


Y the use of asphalt cutback and stone 
chips applied by relief labor we have 
been able to resurface our streets at a 
cost of about 2.75 cents per square yard. 
[he relief labor is supervised by our 
regular forces. 
The plans for 1936 call for the use of 
1 pre-mix or mixed-in-place asphalt for 
maintenance and resurfacing projects. 
J. R. Brannon, 
City Engineer 


El Dorado, Kans. 


HE streets of El Dorado are not in 

very good condition. We have quite 
a lot of asphaltic concrete paved streets 
which need resurfacing. These strecis 
have been patched with material made of 
a mixture of Amulco asphalt, chat and 
sand. The work has been done with our 
regular street force. and we have used no 
relief labor on our streets. 

Our plans for 1936 are to do as we 
have been doing during the last three o1 
four years. We will patch the holes as 
they appear, and will not attempt to 
resurface any pavements unless the prop- 
erty owners are willing to stand their 
share of the cost. 

F. E, Scuipe, 
City Manager 


Laramie, Wyo. 
TH 


owing to 


city streets are in excellent shape 
high-grade 
and construction. Repairs to pavements 


and to the armor-coated streets is don 


initial design 


by the regular forces Our surtaced 
streets consist of 41,000 square yards of 
isphaltic concrete, 55,000 square yard 
of bituminous macadam, and 350.001 
square yards of asphaltic armor-coating 
nm a waterbound macadam 


Ekiumer K. NELSON 
(i } 


Portsmouth, Ohio 


"RHE streets and alleys of Portsmout! 

will be in first-class condition aft 
the present WPA program is complet 
Under CWA the city re-laid ipproxr 
mately 100.000 square yards of pavir 
The remainder of the paving and resun 
facing in the city will be taken care of 
under the WPA projects which have re 
cently been released. 

Che city has always maintained a small 
crew to take care of regular routine 
patching of street openings, financed by 
the gas tax. The cost is charged back to 


the various utilities. 
CHARLES S. STEVENSON. 


City | 


Borough of the Bronx, 
New York City 


THe streets in the 


Bronx are in fair 
has been made possible by a combina 
maintenance funds and WPA 
money. The work has been performed 
by the maintenance force, assisted by 
from three to nine thousand relief work 
ers. As to our plans for 1936, the as 
sumption is that the WPA program will 
he continued. 


borough of the 


condition. This 


tion of 


ArTHUR V. SHERIDAN, 
Ct f En r 
Akron, Ohio 
UR streets are in good condition, 


maintained so by the regular crews, 


with gas tax and automobile license 
money. Many brick and asphalt streets 
in Akron are badly worn and cracked or 


rough. They are being maintained by 
leveling-up with a cutback mixture, ot 
asphalt emulsion, and stone or slag chips 
This work makes a bituminous 
surface at a cost of about 18 cents per 
square yard. The work is done entirely 
with the regular maintenance forces, as 
the Federal agencies refuse relief labor 
for maintenance work. 
E. A. KEMMLER, 


Director Pub Ser 


smooth 


Kansas City, Mo. 


HE streets of Kansas City are in good 
repair, The city does its repair work 
with its own municipal street crew. Re 
pairs are made mostly with sheet asphalt, 


there is a large 


cept n cases where 
irea to be repaired, such as trench ex 
cavation, then the city uses. the am 
material with which the = street wa 
paved This method will be continued 
n 1936 
Robnert W. Wappent 
‘ vt 

Galveston, Texas 
()! Ro streets are fair average cond 

tio Phe budget for street on 
cnance was pretty to bedrock 
during the era of prosperity o that 
has remained about the same for labor 
nd material for some time No 
quipment has been purchased tor 
eral years, but this handicap has | 
ee ualized to some extent by the extra 
labor furnished under CWA and FERA 
As to 1936, we hav some WPA ippli 
tio which may or may not be ipproves 
therwl will jeg along a befor 

W. B. McGarvey 
City | 

Alley Paving in 
Oak Park, Ul. 
Tul total length of public alleys in 

the village of Oak Park, UL. is 50.97 
miles. of which 49.24 miles, or 96.61 per 
cent, is paved. There are 45.70 miles of 
portland cement concrete paving, 0.35 
mile of brick, 0.24-mile of limestone 
macadam, 2.78 miles of reinforced port 
land cement concrete, and 0.19-mile of 


asphaltic concrete paving in these alleys 


Surveys have been made and estimates 
prepared for the paving of the remaining 
unpaved alleys within the limits of the 
village the 


abutting these alleys request that the im 


whenever property owners 


provements be made. 


Alley pavements have been cleaned 
wherever conditions make it necessary 
There is little accumulation of dirt on 
alley pavement surfaces, and as a rule 


the ordinary rainfall is sufficient to keep 
Property owners are re¢ 
and rubbish on 
and not place any 


During heavy snow 


them cleaned. 
quired to keep all ashes 
their 
thing in the alleys. 


own premises 


fall. where conditions were such that 
alleys were impassable, opening was 
made through the alleys with street snow 
plows. 

Property owners have been cooperating 
with the village authorities in the re 
moval of unsightly wooden fences, in 
providing proper containers for house 


hold waste, and in placing house num 


bers on garage doors. The paving of 
alleys has promoted the removal of 
wooden fences and their replacement 


with link-chain fences or hedges, and also 
in the landscaping of yards. Many of 
the alleys might now well be called 
“lanes.” 

Dupirey C. Meyers, 
Public Works 


Commissioner of 





Read the 1936 Municipal Index 
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WINTON-DIESEL POWE 


| Meets the Need in INDUSTRIAL MODERNIZATION 
~ Z | 







WINTON 
ENGINES 


Demonstrate Their 


Economy 
AND 





ECAUSE of their ability to synchronize economical dependability 
with all around service performance, Winton-Diesel engines are 
now supplying all necessary power to the Delaware Paper Mills, Inc., 
Wilmington, Delaware. The installation consists of two eight-cylinder 
engines, each developing 700 h.p. at 360 r.p.m., 485 k.w. with direct- 
connected generators and direct-connected exciters. These engines 
operate all auxiliary equipment such as beaters, grinders, pumps, 
and other electrical equipment connected with plant operation 
and furnish current for lighting. They also furnish the major 
portion of the hot water used for processing. The combined saving 
in generation and reclamation of cooling water temperatures, makes 


this a very profitable installation ... typifying the manner ia which 


Flexibili 
CX1 1 ity Winton-Diesel power meets the need in industrial modernization. 


WINTON ENGINE CORPORATION 
iy THIS MODERN PAPER CLEVELAND ’+’+,+, OHIO’+s~, U.S.A. 


PLANT INSTALLATION a 
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Cleaning Streets and Cateh-Basins 





Vinneapolis, Minn. 


PAVED streets in the loop and con- 
gested area are flushed and also 
ined by hand-broom night crews. All 

ther paved streets are flushed and swept 
motor pick-up sweepers. This work 
also being done at night. All dirt 
treets are cleaned by the hand-cleaning 
method. 

We have at the present time six pick-up 
weepers, three Elgins and three Austins. 
We also have three power flushers, one 
Etnyre with an 1,800-gallon tank, and 
two Hvass 1.500-gallon tanks mounted 
on three Wills 5-ton trucks. 

Minneapolis has a city ordinance which 
permits the street-cleaning crews to re- 
move parked cars. The loop district 1s 
posted with signs, “One Hour Parking 1 
4. M. to 6 P. M.,” which tends to keep 
all-night parkers off the street. 

We clean only the grates of the catch- 
basins; occasionally the bottom is cleaned 
out by flushing. 


DY 


Eximer H. Lunp, 
Street Maintenance Engineer 


Tallahassee, Fla. 


‘TALLAHASSEE streets are kept clean 

with a motor pick-up sweeper and 

a man with a push-cart, who works in 

the business district only. The street 

sweeper skips places where cars are 

parked in residential districts, and in the 

business district also skips places where 

the cars are parked, but these are cleaned 
by the man with the push-cart. 

Catch-basins are all cleaned by hand. 

WittraM R. Ga tt, 
City Manager 


Waterloo, lowa 


7E clear the heavy spring deébris 
from the streets with shovels and 
trucks, followed up by sweepers. We 
use a power flusher after the sweepers 
in our business districts. For equipment 
we have two Elgin motor sweepers and 
one power flusher, which we have had 
for several years. 

Parked-car grief is not handled very 
well. Our ordinance is two-hour parking 
in certain zones, nearly everything being 
parallel parking, though we have five 
blocks where diagonal, two-line center 
parking is used. This is mostly limited 
to the two-hour parking. Double park- 
ing is prohibited, but neither rule is very 
closely observed, which makes trouble 
after an enforcement for a day or 
two by the police force. We have tried 
shorter lengths of time for parking, but 
we feel the two-hour time works out 
best. 

Catch-basins are mostly the trap type. 
and the accumulation of sand, mud and 
débris is removed by long-handled spoon 
shovels and hauled away. We clean the 
basins at least twice a year. 

NaTHAN B. Barper, 


City Engine: 





How Clean Are Your 
Streets? 
What method of 
ing do you use? 
What motor equipment have 
you? 


street clean- 


How do you handle the 
“parked-car” nuisance ? 
How do you clean ecatch- 


agt 7] 
basins? 











St. Louis, Mo. 


TPMHE streets of St. Louis are flushed by 
both motor and horse-drawn flushers 
with the final clean-up by pick-up crews 


using brooms and shovels. Alleys ar 
cleaned by sweeping crews, who also 


work on the unimproved streets 
rhe automotive equipment in the Street 


Cleaning Section consists of four Mack 
200-gallon motor flushers, six White 


2.000-gallon motor flushers, two 2,500- 
gallon Autocar motor flushers, five Austin 
motor pick-up sweepers, and forty 1% 
ton scoop-end Ford and Chevrolet trucks 
and Dedge dump-trucks. 

The catch-basins are cleaned by two 
methods, hand cleaning and the use of 
three Eductors. 

Frank J. McDevirr, 


Director of Streets and Sewers 


Jamestown, N. Y. 


(7E clean the business section of thi 

city by hand broom, and flush with 

a 15,000-gallon motor flusher. The out 

lying streets are cleaned with the same 

flusher. The parked-car nuisance is not 
troublesome in Jamestown. 

We clean catch-basins by hand and 
dispose of the cleanings by a small 1! 
ton truck. 

LeLanp L. GRAHAM 
Director of Public W 


Danbury, Conn. 
@ TREET cleaning is done by brush and 
WwW 


push-cart men and truck pick-up. 
The business section is cleaned at night. 
The motor equipment of the Public 
Works Department consists of three GM 


3-ton dump-body trucks and two Ford 
14-ton square-body trucks. 
In the business section a one-hour 


parking rule from 6 A. M. to 8 P. M 
with a penalty of $1.00 takes care of th: 
parking difficulties very well indeed. W: 
also have three free parking space- 
centrally located, which accommodat: 
600 cars. There is a plan under co 
sideration, with FERA aid to open an 
other parking space which will handlk 
175 cars. 

The catch-basins are cleaned with an 
Auto Eductor m 1 on a Mack truck 

STURDEVANT, 


Su ndent, Public W 
il W iter Works 


Boston, Mass. 


We ke p the streets of Boston cleaned 
7 ! 


yy push-cart patrols, broom gangs, 
with and without horse-drawn sweepers, 
motor catch-all 
box collection. In this service we use 
one Perrin Walsh 10-ton trailer, ten 


sweepers flushing, and 


ton American Lakrance trucks, twenty 
one 7-ton Mack trucks, twenty 7-ton 
White trucks, one 14%-ton White truck, 


four Pierce Arrow 5-ton trucks, two 
Walter 5-ton trucks, two Indiana 
trucks, two 5-ton Mead Morrison tractors 
one 5-ton Caterpillar tractor. three 
Brockway trucks, one 3-ton Autocar, two 
}-ton Highway trailers, four 3-ton led 
eral trucks, one 3-ton Sterling truck, 
three 3-ton, one 2-ton, two 2%-ton Reo 
trucks, three 2-ton and one 3-ton GMC 
truck, 21 Diamond T trucks, 
fourteen 2%-ton, nine 


»-ton 


3o-ton 


four 2'o-ton 
l114-ton and one 


2-ton Ford truck, ten Kinney sweepers, 
six Elgin sweepers, nineteen Ford 
coupés, three Ford sedans, one Buick 


coupé, one Plymouth sedan and one Reo 


sedan. 

We have not been able to solve the 
parked-car nuisance as yet. In those 
districts where most trouble is experi 


enced, the work is done at night to mini 
mize the difficulty. In the case of the 
push-cart patrol, the men go in and get 
the material whenever a car pulls out 
from the curb. 

Catch-basins are cleaned by the Sewer 
Division. 

ApotpH J. Post, 


1) n Engineet Sanitary Division 


Public Works Department 


Dearborn, Mich. 


W E use motor pick-up sweepers on all 
paved streets, supplemented — by 
with 


hand 


business districts. 


push-carts in the 
The parked-car nui 
as possible by 
using the motor sweepers at night. 


-swee pers 


sance Is overcome as tar 


Catch-basins are cleaned with an Auto 
Eductor. 
D. M. Cosnurn 
Steet Department 
Norfolk, Va. 
TE have two Model D motor sweepers, 


which cover an average of 54 curb 


miles of streets daily. One sweeper 
covers the business district five nights 
weekly, while the other sweeper has 


routes in residential sections semi-weekly 
We also have 25 hand sweepers and 12 
collecting carts, which cover approx 
imately > curb miles of paved 
daily. 


The parked-car nuisance is the most 


streets 


serious problem in motor-sweeping oper 
ations. We manage 
oughly with broom men. 

Catch-basins are cleaned by the 
Department. 


to clean more thor 
SeWRT 


C. W. ARMSTRONG, 


Superintendent, Division of S et ( iT 





Jeffrey Sewage Dis- 
posal Equipment: 


Bar Screens 

Sludge Collectors 

Scum Collectors 

Grit Washers 
Screenings Grinders 
Dried Sludge Grinders 
Crushers—Pulverizers 
Elevators—Conveyors 
Transmission Machinery 








It’s Right Up Our Alley 


The Paths of Glory lead . . . etc. So the paths to the best 
in Sewage Disposal Equipment lead to Jeffrey. 

We are in this business in no haphazard way . . . our 
Engineers really went into Sewage Disposal . . . made a 


lengthy study of every conceivable problem before the manu- 
facture of equipment was started. 

With nearly 60 years’ experience in designing and building 
material-handling equipment of all kinds to back up this addi- 
tional experience in sewage disposal, you can place your trust 
in Jeffrey. 

Our Sanitary Engineers have many successful installations to 
their credit . . . and in every case the Jeffrey equipment is 
performing its assigned job . . economically and with 
trouble-free operation. Call on Jeffrey. Write for our New 
Catalog No. 615-C. 


The Jeffrey Manufacturing Company 


970-99 North Fourth Street Columbus, Ohio 





When you write for that catalog, kindly mention THe American Crty 
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Sewers = Chemical Treatment of Sewage 


A TEE AC A ES LETTS SSI IE SAMIR LE 2 


(hemical Coagulation Ex- 
»yeriments at Grand Rapids 
Sewage Works 


\ 1933 an eight-day trial run of ferric 
chloride application was made at the 
vage treatment works, Grand Rapids, 
lich. The chemical was applied to one 
the primary settling tanks, and com 
risons were made. Furthet 
chemical precipitation and coagulation 
a pilot plant during 


research 


is earried on in 
34 and 1935. 
The conclusions arrived at in the 
rk were: 


1933 
|. The application of ferric chloride 

the Grand Rapids sewage in amounts 
ip to 10 ppm showed an increase in the 
-uspended solids removal and reductions 
in the B.O.D. and chlorine demand. 

2. This effect was more pronounced 
with sewage at a high solids content than 
with a low solids content. 

3. The percentages of 
suspended solids removal and reduction 
in B.O.D. varied over a wide range. 

1. During the eight days of ferric 
chloride treatment, the increase in dry 
solids removed as sludge was 17.8 pet 


increases lh 


cent. 

5. Gas production was not affected by 
the presence of the iron salt in the quan 
tities added, viz., 5 to 10 ppm. 

6. The use of ferric chloride during 
short periods of the year might be justi 
fied if conditions in the stream approach 
the critical stage. 

The conclusions resulting from the 
1934 and 1935 experiments are also of 
interest. Increased removal of solids and 
increased reduction in chlorine demand 
were particularly significant in the cost 
analysis, where their advantages were 
evaluated in dollars and cents, The in 
creased reduction of B.O.D.. though 
equally as important, cannot be empha 
sized by monetary evaluation. 

Suspended solids removal of 75.8 per 
cent showed almost 50 per cent improve- 
ment over the removal by present opera- 
tion, which includes primary settling, 
and reaches within striking distance of 
suspended solids removal by conventional 
secondary treatment processes. 

Increase in B.O.D. reduction is not as 
great as would be expected with sec- 
ondary treatment, but slightly better than 
10 per cent improvement is worthy of 
serious consideration. 

By the application of chlorine, com- 
plete sterilization is accomplished by 
maintaining a reasonable residual in the 
plant effluent. The problem of steriliza- 
tion is similar in many treatment proc- 
esses and differs only in the quantity of 
chlorine necessary to achieve the desired 
residual. 

Conditions in the Grand River are not 
alarming except at intervals durimg the 
summer months when flow and rainfall 
are far below normal. Stream conditions 
have been greatly improved. The point 
at which the stream B.O.D. is satisfied 





has been brought upstreal ippronrt 
mately 5 miles. It is safe to say that an 
improvement of 40 per cent in B.O.D 
reduction by coagulation will materially 


enhance a further and more rapid reces 
sion of this point upstream 

As a result of the experiment, the s it 
stitution of a chemical coagulant tor 
treatment is recommended as 
a happy solution, since the city at a re 
sonable cost should be able to 


state health and conservation 


see ondat \ 


satisty 
authorities 
for several years to come, or until sucl 


time as cities and communities above 
Gand Rapids take 


treatment of their sewage as would wat 


such action in the 
rant secondary treatment at Grand Rap 
ids. In this event the city 
corporate the 


could In 
appurtenances and equip 
ment necessary for chemical applicatio: 
in whatever type of secondary treatment 


process it may select in the future. 


Sewer Records Are 
Invaluable 


GOOD system of records is invalu 
5 able. whether it be for a 
an engineering organization, or any city 
department. The Sewer Division of the 
Akron, Ohio, has its system of 
preserving valuable records to hand down 
to succeeding generations of engineers. 
Prior to 1918, the Sewer Division records 
were, in most cases, locked up in some 
individual’s very tricky and at most times 
fallible mind. 
Today, after about seventeen years of 


business, 


city of 


diligent. painstaking care. and at times 
having only one man, with many other 
duties, to carry on, our with 
are in very good shape. 
such condition that 


records, 
few exceptions, 
They are in 
any inquiry or complaint can be rapidly 
checked to determine in a few 
such information as location, size, depth. 
and whether sanitary, storm or combined 


FOO ! 
Foor 


seconds 


sewers. 

To keep the record up to date is a con 
tinuous job, involving every type of con 
truction work in the city. Our plats, o1 
tracings. are on a scale of 1 inch to 50 
feet, and if they were enlarged to natural 
scale and spliced together, you would 
have a map the size of the city anc every 
street and structure shown on the map 
would match the actual street or structure 
on the ground. At present there are 815 
of these plats. To complete the plats ot 
the city will require about 100 more, all 
of which are in outlying districts, where 
there are very few improvements. The 
standard size is 24 x 34 inches. 

Another feature of these records is that 
in addition to assisting in answering com 
plaints and inquiries, there is valuabl 
information available for the 
for he has a complete picture of the 


de signer. 


underground structures as they really 
exist in the streets adjoining the prop 
erty he is considering. At the present 
time an application is pending with 


WPA authorities for the completion ot 
the underground 


records. and also for 


ieee 

redrawing itl tf tl low \ 
plats to a scal inch to 20 tf. in 
order to make them more legibl ne 
her ir great wel i line 
water | ind t I t ctu tt 
} irticular I 


Chemical Precipitation at 
Birmingham, Ala. 


Tul Shades Valley sewage-treatment 
plant it Birminghan \la 

the chemical precipitation type, witl 

capacity of 2 mgd tor complete chemica 

treatment, and 4 mgd tor primary treat 


using chlorinated copperas as the 
It has been in operation 


ment 
coagulant 
the summer of 1934 

The plant 


Hlocculator, two settling tar 


flash 
ks. a two-st 
digestion system, and open sludge-dry 
beds. 
basi 
In series operation the 


consists of a mixer, 


Phe units are so arranged that two 
schemes of operation can be used 
sewage flows first 


through one settling tank for preliminary 


sedimentation, and then through = the 
mixer, flocculator and final settling tank 
In the other scheme, parallel operation 


the sewage flows first into the flash mixer 
and then through the 
which one-half goes to each settling tank 


flocculator, from 


or mixed sludge, can bi 
returned to the raw 
Chlorine can be added to either 
the raw or the settled 
primary treatment only, the mixer and 
flocculator are simply by-passed 

Ferrous sulfate is added by a dry-feed 
machine. The discharge line from this 
machine joins that from the chlorinator 
about 40 feet from the point of applica 
tion at the flash mixer. A slight excess of 
chlorine is added at all times for steriliza 
tion and as a factor of safety against in 
complete oxidation of the ferrous iron 

On June 1, 1935, chemical operation 
was started for the current year and has 
been continuous to date. The average 


Chemical sludge, 
sewage in either 
scheme, 


sewage kor 


operating results for this period show a 
93 per cent reduction in suspended solids 
and an 85 per cent reduction in B.O.D 

The condition of the receiving stream 
has been materially improved, and _ the 
general results obtained at this installa 
justified the selection of the 
chemical treatment process. 


tion have 





From a paper Chemical Precipitation P 
tirmingham, A by H. H. Hendon, Sa 
tary Engineer, Jefferson County, Birmingham, A 
published ! ( kr neering for D 
1935, page 
Sewer Rentals 
{ complete study of state 


to which 
advantage has been taken of 


laws and the extent 


this method of financing sewer 
construction and maintenance 
appears in the 1936 Municipal 
Index. 
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a A 4 | C —The Worst Hazard in Schoolhouse 





Fires can be EFFECTIVELY SAFEGUARDED AGAINST 


by installing | Se 
GAMEWELL 


DUALARM 


SYSTEMS 

















Photo shows how Needham, Massachusetts officials protect their school 
children. Arrow points to Master Type Fire Alarm Box which auto- 
matically calls the municipal fire department directly to the schoolhouse 
when DUALARM system, inside the building, is operated for fire. 


‘CHOOL fires of the past have taught a lesson which many fire department and 
\” school board officials have failed to heed a lesson showing the vital need for 
protection against PANIC in schoolhouse fires. 


PANIC has been the grim reaper of school children’s and teacher’s lives and the 
wrecker of human bodies in all major schoolhouse disasters of the past. In just six 
terrible schoolhouse fires, three hundred and fifty-three (353) deaths occurred—and 
PANIC was the largest contributing factor. 


A PANIC is quickly created in a_ schoolhouse fire — the highly imaginative 
youthful mind being particularly susceptible to it. A mere wisp of smoke circulating 
from a small rubbish fire in a basement—a cry of “Fire” from the lips of a frightened 
child—then instantly, an orderly and happy group is quickly thrown into a turmoil 
a stampede for the exits starts, while death and serious injuries follow. 


The Gamewell Dualarm, a specially designed fire alarm system for schools, offers 
the most effective known protection against PANIC from a fire. It accomplishes the 
two most important things that should be done when fire is discovered in any school: 
(1) Gets the children out safely, (2) Calls the fire department to the scene quickly 
and automatically. The Dualarm, low in price, is the most complete and practical fire 
alarm system for schoolhouses that can be obtained. It requires no local battery that 
is likely to get out of order, and it costs nothing to maintain. Every fire chief and 
superintendent of fire alarm should urge his local school officials to install Dualarm 
Systems. 


Write for a copy of our catalog leaflet No. 2002AC featuring the Dualarm Systems. 


THE GAMEWELL COMPANY 


“A Box a Block” 


nsw. Oo M., MASSACHUSETTS 





Do you mention THe American City? Please do. 
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Public Safety 





Fire Service Needs Modern 
Equipment and Instruction 


THE reduction in fire waste in our 
cities during the past few years may 
at least partially attributed to the ad- 
made in the application of 
ccience to the fire-fighting service. Just 
as science is aiding the Department of 
Justice in apprehending and convicting 
criminals, so is science aiding fire de- 
partments in the prevention and extin 
guishment of fires, in the detection of the 
fire-bug, and in the saving of lives 
through modern first-aid treatment. 

Much progress has been made in those 
fire departments having active, progres 
sive and enterprising chiefs in develop 
ing new methods and services, and what 
has been accomplished is only the begin 
ning. There is a great field open to the 
fire fighters, and all chiefs who have not 
kept up with the progress had _ better 
get into it and see that their fire com- 
panies obtain the necessary privileges of 
instruction and practice. 

City officials, too, must awake to the 


be 


vancement 


_ 


fact that their fire departments need 
funds for modern equipment and ap- 
pliances. The old heavy fire truck with 


two-wheel faulty brakes is dangerous to 
use in the fast modern traffic of today. 
Chemicals, gases and explosives are now 
commonly found in all communities, and 
not all can be controlled by the old 
methods of using a stream of water. 
Chemical fires may have to be fought 
with chemicals, gas fires by removal of 
the burning element, or explosives safe- 
guarded by isolation and prevention. A 
new vapor nozzle has been found effec- 
tive in controlling certain inflammable 
liquid fires and for cooling and extin- 
guishing other small fires with less water 
damage. Modern resuscitating and first- 
aid equipment are necessities. 

Fire departments that are well trained 
and equipped are becoming greater as- 
sets in communities as they gradually 
take over emergency services such as 
first-aid, rescue, and life-saving in addi- 
tion to fire service. Volunteer as well as 
paid departments are distinguishing 
themselves in this kind of community 
service. The public likes this speedy, 
rough-and-ready service. 

H. J. CLark, 


Chief Engineer, Oklahoma Inspection Bureau, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Police Vehicles 
in Milwaukee 


THE facilities of the police radio sys- 

tem, now in its fourth year of oper- 
ation, were further increased by adding 
radio-equipped motorcycles, says the 1934 
report of the Common Council of Mil- 
waukee. The city was divided into 15 
motorcycle districts. With this new set- 
up, in a few minutes many additional 
men can be concentrated at any point 
where an emergency arises, the number 


of radio squad cars increased to 9, in 
addition to the regular 19 uniform radio 
squad cars and the special accident-in- 
vestigation car. The Department has a 
total of 87 mobile units radio-equipped : 
36 cars, 530 motorcycles, and a_polic: 
boat. The sheriff's department and all 
the police departments in the county 
except one have radio-equipped vehicles 
which may be reached through the facil 
ities of WPDK, insuring complete coy 
for the entire county. During 
1934 there were 78,691 radio despatches 
broadcast from the station, which in- 
cluded 48,050 orders to city squad cars 


erage 


aud motorcycles, and 12,837 to other 
mobile units of the county. The city 
squads and motorcycles made 27,246 
runs, and the squads alone made 9,563 


arrests for the year. 


Radio **Produces’’ in 
Oklahoma City 


lo the Editor of THe American City: 

The personnel of our Police Depart 
ment consists of 222 employees, which 
includes radio operators and _ civilian 
clerks. We have 40 cars radio-equipped. 
20 of them nothing more nor less than a 
motorized patrol manned by uniformed 
officers and assigned to districts through 
eut the city, covering 32 square miles of 
territory. At present each car is under 
the command of a Sergeant, who is re- 
sponsible for the district, his partner, 
and his car. The entire shift is under 
the charge of a Lieutenant, responsible 
to the Deputy Chief during the 8-hour 
shift. 

The other 20 cars are used in the De- 
tective Bureau and also are _ radio 
equipped. When on the streets they fol 
low up emergency calls and back up ou 
scout cars, as well as taking care of all 
investigations throughout the day that 
are necessary in police work. 

This city is more or less radio-equipped 
all the way through. All cars and 
trucks of the Fire Department are ra- 
dio-equipped and report in and out of 
service the same as police cars. This 
has been quite a saving, in that in many 
cases of fire alarms the fire trucks have 
not reached the fire or even started 
across the town when they have been 
called back into service through the 
radio. The Water Department, the of- 
ficial Dog Catcher, and others are ra- 
dio-equipped, and it is not necessary for 
them to report into the station for calls 
and assignments, for these are given over 
the radio. 

We have 18 traffic officers on duty at 
certain corners of the city, and 23 motor- 
cycle officers under the command of a 
Lieutenant, who in turn is under the 
Traffic Captain. The motorcycle officers 
furnish their own equipment, and all 
their machines are painted white. The 
city pays them $25 per month for the 
use of the motorcycles and furnishes 


gasoline and oil. They work from early 
morning to 2 A. M. the following day, 
divided into 8-hour shifts, and also take 
care of funerals, parades and other spe- 
cial assignments. 


New Equipment 


In October of last year 20 new Ford 
V-8 cars were purchased. These cars 
are used in the Scout Car Division at 
the present time and are equipped with 
Phileo DP Model radios and mechanical 
sirens. The Detective Bureau is using 
mostly Chevrolets and Plymouths. We 
are expecting to purchase, in the near 
future, when our budget is released, fur- 
ther new equipment for the Department, 
replacing the cars now in the Detective 
Bureau and a few in the scout car ser 





vice, 

The Scout Car Division is divided 
into three shifts. At all times these men 
have a more varied work than the av- 


erage officer, in that they handle trafhe, 
criminal cases, and whatever emergen- 
cies may arise in their particular district. 

The radio has been a wonderful help 
to the Department, and our records indi 
cate that it has helped us to lessen crime 
in this city. 


Joun Warr, 


Chief, Police Department, Oklahoma City 
Epiroriat Nott See The Municipal Index, 
1936, pp 455-458, for Some Facts on the Opera 
tion and Results of Police Radio.” 


Fire Department Activity 
at Quincy, Mass. 


To the Editor of THe American City 

We do not contemplate making any 
change in our fire-alarm system, as we 
have a modern manually operated Game 
well system. We also use the teletype 
for transmitting alarms, being one of 
the few cities in the country using this 
system. We have a total of 260 fire- 
alarm boxes; 83 of these are of the in- 
terfering type. Each year the Superin- 
tendent of Fire Alarm installs twelve new 
boxes; six of these are to replace old 
boxes of the interfering type, and the 
other six are installed at new locations. 

In the Fire Department budget sub- 
mitted this year, provisions have been 
made for the purchase of an 85-foot 
aerial ladder truck and a 1,000-gallon 
pumping engine. As the budget has not 
been passed by the City Council, I am 
not positive as to what new apparatus 
will be purchased. However, I feel rea- 
sonably sure that a pumping engine will 
be purchased. 

With reference to “homemade” ap 
pcratus, I am of the opinion that the 
best apparatus manufactured is none too 
good for fire departments. I favor the 
use of the factory-built product, thereby 


placing the manufacturer responsible 
for the maximum performance of the 
apparatus, 


Wituum J. Sanops, 
Chief of Fire Department. 
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A Notable kngineering Achievement 


in Modernized Sewage Sludge 


Disposal 





NICHOLS HERRESHOFF 
SEWAGE SLUDGE 


Sewage sludge filter 
cake, with a moisture 
content of approxi- 
mately 65%. 







last word in complete, 


INCINERATOR 





sanitary, 


odorless and economical incineration 


More than 50 years of intensive research in 
the chemical and metallurgical fields are back 
of the Nichols Herreshoff Incinerator. As finally 
perfected, this multiple hearth furnace meets 
the most exacting municipal sanitary require- 
ments for the incineration of sewage sludge and 
the complete deodorization of obnoxious gases. 


The residue is a fine, clean, inert ash. 


When desired, the Nichols Herreshoff In- 
cinerator can also be used to partially dry 
sludge for fertilizing purposes. Details of 
construction assure: Compact installation, 
occupying a relatively small space; large 
sludge-tonnage capacity, resulting in low labor 
and operating costs, and the elimination of 


tall smoke stacks. 


Inquiries are invited from engineers, public officials and 
others interested in scientific sewage sludge disposal. 
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Low-Cost Housing and Slum Reelamation 


Government Aid? or Private Enterprise? or Both? 


FWANHE civic, humanitarian and business importance of 
stimulating, in cities large and small throughout the 
United States, large-scale low-rent housing develop- 

nents. with or without simultaneous reclamation of slums 

or blighted areas, has come to be generally accepted. Gov- 
ernmental concern with this problem is not wholly a New 

Deal product; for it will be recalled that in the Emergency 

Relief and Construction Act of 1932, approved by Pres- 

ident Hoover in July of that year, the Reconstruction 

Finance Corporation was authorized and empowered 


“To make loans to corporations formed wholly for the pur- 


pose of providing housing for families of low income, or for 


reconstruction of slum areas, which are regulated by state or 
municipal law as to rents, charges, capital structure, rate of 
return, and areas and methods of operation, to aid in financing 
projects undertaken by such corporations which are self 
quidating in character.” 


Public interest has been cumulative. Informed opinion 
rrees that something bigger and better must be done—by 
sovernment aid or private enterprise, or both—than eithe1 
the Old Deal or the New Deal has yet produced. To help 
n crystallizing such opinion as to wise future policies, 
The American City in collaboration with The Architectural 
Forum has been gathering and analyzing, by means of the 
questionnaire here reproduced, the consensus of a selected 
list of liberals and conservatives, whose ideas and recom- 
endations ought to have weight. Copies of the question- 
naire were mailed in December or early in January to 
bout 500 representatives of housing associations, housing 
iuthorities, and housing committees of civic, commercial 
ind welfare organizations; realty and construction inter- 
ests; state and local planning officials and consultants, 
political scientists, economists, sociologists, educators, 
rchitects, consulting engineers, and others who have shown 
1 special interest in the solution of problems of low-cost 
housing and slum reclamation. 

The Architectural Forum is publishing, in its February 
number, an eight-page article, with a more thorough edi- 
torial analysis of the replies than the space here available 
will permit. A reprint of that article will be sent by The 
{merican City, without charge, to any subscriber who may 
request it. 

As the closing date of The American City is about two 
weeks later, the replies here tabulated include 28 rece’ ved 
since The Architectural Forum’s tabulation of 137 replies 
was made. The totals in the two tabulations differ, there- 
fore, but the percentage variations in answers are slight. 
In a minority of cases—much too small to affect the pre- 


oa BRE re 








ponderance of opinion—qualifying phrases were added to 
affirmative replies. For example: 

Russell Van Nest Black answered, “Yes, if’ to the three 
questions in section 1, and added: 

‘l. If overcrowding is avoided. 

‘2. If done in accordance with comprehensive plan. 

“3. If local financing of public services is properly pro 
vided for.” 

Henry V. Hubbard’s reply to question 3 of section 1 
whether governmental aid should be given to the develop 
ment of satellite or “green-belt” communities—was: 

“No—except as an experiment in a few instances, and then 
only with such honest bookkeeping that the results, if desirable, 


can be checked as to cost if repe ated by private or public 
effort.” 


And Dr. Edith Elmer Wood, answering the same ques 
lion, wrote: 

“Not as a permanent policy except as the result of careful 
national and regional planning, since it would, if generally 
pursued, bring about the bankruptcy of the cities.” 

| rom the expressions of opinion of a score or more of 
commentators who amplified their ideas on the blank or 
in a separate letter, excerpts are published in The Archi- 
tectural Forum article. A few others are quoted below: 


Private Initiative and Scientific 
Taxation 


Of the 8 persons who voted for private initiative ex 
clusively, two gave as their solution of the housing problem 
the adoption of a scientific system of real estate taxation. 


On this subject Mayor William N. McNair said: 


‘I believe in tax exemption of buildings, not of land. If the 
sites were taxed their full rental value, they would be put in 
the hands of individuals who would put them to their best uses 
Private enterprise would provide for all a satisfactory standard 
if the locations could be acquired at a moderate figure and if 
they would not be taxed as they were built.” 

And John S. Codman wrote: 

“There is every reason to suppose that private enterprise will 
do a good job if taxes on buildings are removed, and at the 
same time the taxes on land are maintained high enough te 
make it unprofitable for landowners to withhold land from uss 
unless paid extortionate prices x 

Charles O'Connor Hennessey—also an advocate of the 
abolition of privilege and of dependence on ground rents 
as the sole or main source of governmental revenues—had 
this to say: 


“Holding, as I do, to a strictly limited view of the proper 
function of government, I cannot agree that it is any part of 
the business of government to deal with the housing question 
at all, except, possibly, in exigencies in which (for the con- 
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GOVERNMENTAL AID TO LOW-COST HOUSING 
AND TO SLUM RECLAMATION 
If you believe that it would be the publi nterest for 


the 1956 session of Congress to make available further 


governmental aid either to low-cost housing, or to slum 
eclamation, or to both, please indicate your ideas as to 
e pu se and methods of such aid by checking one or more 
tries under each head in the following lists 


73% To provide adequate low-cost housing, whether 


n sites to be cleared or on vacant land 
7/ % To reclaim slums or blighted areas for uses 
that will most benefit the neighborhood or 
the community as a whole 
437, T levelop new satellite or "greenbelt" 
commun‘ ties 
2. Form of Federal Agency 


27% A permanent Housing Division to be created 
in an existing Federal Department, and to be 
financed by Congressional appropriations 


67% A United States Housing Authcrity, to be 
created as an agency of the Federal Govern- 
ment, with preliminary financing by Congress 
and with the right to issue its own bonds up 
to a specified amount 


73% is an important feature of either of the fore- 
going, a strong and adequately financed 
central bureau for research and dissemination 
of information in the field of housing and 
community land policies 


3. Financing of Projects 





242 Wholly by the Federal Government 


53% Partly by the Federal Government and pertly by 
state and/or local governments 


52% Partly by some governmental agency and partly 


by private capital 


Apportionment of Federal Grants or Loans 


4. 
4% By the President 
64% By a Federal housing agency 
17% By Act of Congress, apportionment to be among 
all of the states on the basis of population 


or otherwise 


ISS Partly by Congress and partly by Presidential 
or Federal agency discretion 
5. Selection of Sites and Approval of Plans 
30% By a Federal agency 


72% By 


19Te By 
& r( By 


54% By state or local housing authorities 


state or local agencies 
6. Construction 
a Federal agency 


state or municipal governments 


57% By private enterprise, under contract from or 
subject to supervision by some public agency 


7. Operation 
/4% By a Federal agency 


670 By state or local governments 





local governmental housing 


43% By private management, where legally possi 
under lease from or supervision by the ¢ 
mental unit which had aided in financing 
construction 


4/% By tenant cooperatives 
8. Form of Subsidy, If Any 
22% Outright grants of Federal funds 
60% Combined loans and grants of Federal funds 


48 74 Loans alone, at less than commercial rates, t 
on a basis that will protect the governmental 
lending agency from incurring a deficit; said 
loans to be made tos 


37% Public housing bodies 


36% Cooperatives or other non-profit- 
making, non-governmental groups 


3 7% Limited-dividend housing corporations 


20% Renting publicly financed housing at a loss onl; 
if tenants cannot be secured at rents which 
would pay an economic return 


4/7, Writing down the cost of a site when that cost, 
because of the expense of clearing it of slum 
buildings, etc., is too high for its proposed 
use 


35% Governmental insurance of loans made by private 
banking institutions 


13% Tax exemption on both land and buildings 
23% Tax exemption on buildings, but not on the land 


25% No subsidy through grants or tax reduction on 
real estate, but financial aid by local relief 
agencies to individual families unable other- 
wise to pay an economic rent, similar to the 
aid given to families unable to buy food or 
clothing 


64 Ze Provision at public expense in large-scale,low-rent 
housing projects,of facilities and supervision for 
outdoor and indoor recreation, kindergartens, etc, 


9. Private Initiative 


2% Instead of any of the alternatives listed above, 
do you believe that the providing of adequate 
housing for the lower income groups ought to 
be left wholly in the domain of private enter- 
prise, unaided by any form of governmental 
subsidy or loan, direct or insured? 


If you answer "yes" to the preceding question, 
have you any evidence that private enterprise: 


2 Ze (a) Hes provided such housing of 


satisfactory standard? 


1% (b) Will provide such housing of 
satisfactory standard? 


The foregoing blank as checked represents the personal 


opinion of 


Name 





Title or occupation 





Address Date 

















(If you have any solution of problems of slum reclama- 
tion or of low-cost housing other than indicated in the 
foregoing list, please outline your plan on the back 
of this questionnaire or in a separate sheet.) 


vac, Se 
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urd which accompanied the original mailing 


of this questionnaire, the persons addressed were asked to bear in mind that if they favored moré 
or 


than one course of action under any heading, more than one entry might be checked under that heading, or other alternatives might be written in. 
the 165 persons (listed on page 83 of this issue) who replied, 157 filled out the blank with or without additional comments; and 8 expressed their 
letter form only. The percentages shown are computed, therefore, on 157 replies; except for question 9, to which 3 of the letters 


pinions in 


lition to 5 iffirmative answers 


f tl blanks gave 
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iit! unsanitary adwe ng place og 
ade! Phis end s already ettected 
least. by laws or ordinances in all states Che ’ 
vent should. directly or indu \ rtake “lov 
ng. that is, s/ for people is repugna 
istent n my iew with the tt tis { g 
People tay low-cost governmer < sul 
bounties or subsidies raised | t bye ee 
of the people, it is asserted, can't get decent 
rwise under our present dislocated economic syste1 
ooms the great mass of pe ple to p el | 
iblished that most of the people | 
<¢ they are poor The trouble with the poor is 
If we could abolish that vou wouldn't need to abo 


Phev would. just natul illy 


other “Yes” 
initiative-—that of 
“outside of the 


disappear! 
reply to the question of dependence o1 
Edward M. Bassett-——was quali 
the phrase, slums.” And Mi 
) ett added: 

low prices and good government will so1 la 


will. 


ow taxes, 


the problem. Government subsidies nevet 


Comments on Subsidies 


Several comments on the Subsidy section of the question 
Here 


on the question of subsidizing the family 


naire are quoted in The Architectural Forum article. 
are three others 
rather than the house: 


‘People will not like it. Subsidy should be 
form as much as possible.”—Sercei N. Grimm. 
“For those with incomes too low to allow payment of main 


In a Conce ale d 


tenance costs, housing should be provided. as now. on a relief 


basis. But in ‘minimum decency’ dwellings.”—-Mitton Low 
ENTHAL, 

“IT believe that the problem of housing relief clients should 
be entirely divorced from the problem of producing low-rent 
When good housing is available at low rents, the 


clients in the new 


housing. 
relief bureaus can pay the rent of their 
projects just as they are today paying the rents of clients 


living in old-law tenements.”—GLapys La Ferra. 


On the subject of direct subsidies for. low-rent housing 
from the Federal Government. W. 8S. Landes wrote: 


“I recommend direct subsidies not to exceed 20 per cent ol 
the cost of any project, this percentage representing the pos 
sible difference between what could be accomp 
initiative. If the program could be separated from politics 
both in the Federal Government and in state 
istration, it would be 
accomplished.” 


ished by private 


and local admin 


could be 


a grand thing and much more 


And from Miles R. Frisbie came this statement: 


“We. in Syracuse, have learned that it is entirely possible for 


a local housing authority to finance broad slum-clearance work 
up to approximately 75 per cent of the cost of the project 


through the issue of its own obligations. I have been very 
much interested to find how active a market there is for secur 
ities of that kind... . 

“The logical thing to do would seem to be for the state to 
set up its own PWA fund from which the city authorities could 
obtain the inaugural funds required upon junior securities at 
Any really sound project could easily 
meet this additional charge. It would of course retard the 
creation of the authority's own equity. This might or might 
not be a brake upon the execution of the long-term plan, but 
it would at least make possible the getting under way of work 
which would make a maximum contribution to the 
stability of the cities of the state, reduce local taxation, in 
crease public employment and purchasing power. and improv: 
the basic conditions of business and industry.” 


“To Do First Things First” 


very low interest rates. 


economic 


Among the 165 replies received, only 10 requested that 
their names be not used in connection with their answers. 
From an architect, who for certain reasons did not wish to 
be quoted directly, came the following significant comment: 
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1} mportance of a forward-looki labor policy was 


Bauer. who called tlen 
Resolution § o1 Public Housing Program 
October. 1935 by the American kederat 


whi h follow 


emphasized by Miss Catherine Kk 
tion to the 


idopte d if 


Labor. three paragraphs fron 


“Resolved, that in locating public-aided housing preterence 
should be given to communities having a decent labor policy 
and offering a varicty of employment opportunities, to avoid 


feudal conditions now prevalent in on 
public-aided 


rates and unde 


any extension of the 


industry towns: and that all housing must be 
built by labor working at union 
and be it further 


“Resolved, that permanent Federal 


union condi 
tions; 
state and local housing 


authorities, implemented with adequate funds and the power 


to acquire land and to construct and manage large-scale com 


munity housing projects, are the first requirements ot an 
effective long-term program; and be it further 
“Resolved, that ther bona fide 


representation on all housing authorities 


labor and consumer 
and that 
and management committees of all specifi 


must be 
sponsoring 


projects must i 


clude a majority of representatives from the groups for whom 


the housing is intended.” 
Other Comments 


Instead of blank, Alfred K. 


Stern suggested that his position had been “made rather 


attempting to fill out the 
clear in his four-page article in the January 1, 1936, issue 
of Survey Graphic. 
A Ten-Year 

Another comprehensive statement came from Clarence 
Arthu It Y¥hecussed “Governmental Functions as 
Respects Houstig” three “Federal,” 
“State.” “Munic ipal es The last-mentioned section is 


This admirable statement, “Housing: 
Program,” merits careful study. 
Perry. 
undet headings: 
pub 
lished on page &1 of this issue. where a statement by Nor 
man Thomas will also be found 

Finally. muni ipal ofhcials and civie organizations con 
cerned with governmental aid to slum re lamation and low 
cost urged to study the 
{merican City 
hills before the 
ihe best features of which it is hoped will be S| 
hoth by W acne 


and Congressman Ellenbogen in 
a new bill soon to he introduced. 


housing are relationship of this 


{rchitectural Forum survey to the housing 
last session of Congress. a combination ol 
ronsored 


Senatot 





It Is obvious, ol course. 
suggested, that the 


as seve! il corresponde nits have 
fully 
solved until the land problem and the poverty problem are 


housing problem will never be 


solved. But this does not mean that all housing progress 


Well 


pe rina 


must wait on political ind economi perfectibility. 
considered iegislation for the establishment of a 
nent Federal housing agency is one of the nation’s urgent 
needs, Even the conservative Committee on Economi 
Recovery expressed last month its belief that both private 
enterprise and publi housing are necessary in the iI proper 


sphere < 








The Disposal of Waste Materials 
in Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


By RICHARD E. STINSON 


Commissioner of Public Works 


OR about a score of years, Mt. Vernon has operated 
its own ash and garbage collection and disposal 
system directly under the Commissioner of Public 
W orks. 


a six-day working week, and collections of waste materials 


Prior to 1934, these bureaus were operated on 


were made from each building thrice weekly, except in 
the commercial area, where 


Regulations 
City regulations require ash and other non-burnables to 
be placed in containers separate from garbage and burn. 
ables; and, in like manner, separate trucks are used. When 
the trucks have been fully loaded, those bearing ashes and 
non-burnables are dispatched to the city dump and emp 
tied there, where a tractor- 





collections were made daily. 
In line with general munic- 
ipal economies, this service 
was 1934 and 
1935 to twice weekly, but 


yecperdigs a city of homes. 
no change was made in the 
business sections, where the 
waste materials are picked 
up early each morning, be- 
fore business trafic com- in 1934, 
mences, to prevent blocking 
the main highways of the 


rhe 


tions are divided into four 


city. residential sec- 


districts, and here collec- 


tions are made twice 


weekly. 
There are 


four crews ol 





Not unlike other Westchester County com- 
munities, Mount Vernon is known chiefly as 
Nevertheless, it has excellent 
tidewater facilities leading to Long Island 
Sound, and supports many varied industries. 
Vount Vernon was founded in 1852, and in 
1892 was chartered as a city. 
has increased from 21,000 in 1900 to 64,000 
This city, which forms part of the 
northern border of the great metropolis of 
Vew York, is approximately four square miles 
in area, and provides protection and education 
for many families of New York business men. 
It has an assessed valuation of approximately 
$150,000,000 and requires about $5,000,000 
annually to finance the schools and many other 
public services rendered. 


scraper is in service to keep 
Trucks 
hauling garbage proceed to 
the incinerator where this 
waste material is burned. 

The cost of collecting all 
waste in 1934 was 
850.89, which includes 
wages, repairs and mair 
tenance of motor vehicles 
and materials and supplies. 

Department regulations 
also require that residents 
provide suitable receptacles. 
The containers, when filled, 
must hold not more than 4 
cubic feet of material and 
not exceed 100 pounds in 


proper grades. 


908.- 


The population 








collectors; each crew is as- 
signed to its respective dis- 
trict. Each district is divided in half so that collections 
are made on alternate days; that is, Mrs. W., who resides 
sub-district A, has her 
Mondays and Thursdays, and Mrs. R., who resides in dis- 
trict 1, 
the same crews of collectors operate in their respective 
asigned week. 
the habits of the housekeepers as to the locations of the 


in district 1. refuse collected on 


sub-district B, on Tuesdays and Fridays. Since 


districts each they become accustomed to 


waste receptacles, etc., thus eliminating the possibility of 
neglecting to collect the refuse. No regular collections are 
made on Wednesdays or Saturdays except in the business 
sections. All collectors and equipment are assigned to 


street cleaning on Wednesdays; consequently, the men 


operate on a five-day week with a shut-down on Saturday. 
Equipment and Personnel 

\ fleet of twelve 5-ton dump-trucks covers the entire 

city. Some of the trucks have been in service since 1925. 


Repairs of the equipment are made at the city garage, 
Generally, three 
trucks are assigned to each main district and crew. Beside 
the chauffeur, three laborers are employed on each truck- 
one loader and two barrel lifters. Although this arrange- 
ment may change from season to season, the personnel 
averages 12 chauffeurs for 12 trucks, 4 foremen, 24 lifters 
and 12 loaders. The average wage scale is from $4 per 
day for lifters, up to $5 for chauffeurs and foremen. 


which also comes under our jurisdiction. 


weight. Old oil drums and 
other one-time containers 
are prohibited, because these receptacles quickly develop 
sharp edges which cut the men and very often lead to 
infections. Regulations also require that the containers 
be placed at the curb. If a resident wishes the regular 
crew to carry waste to the curb, a fee of ten cents is charged 
for each container, including the return of the containe: 
to its original position. The money so collected is re- 
ported to this office and credited to the general fund. In 
1934, collections for this service amounted to $1,078.80. 


The Itinerant Collector 


Last year, when prices of waste paper and cardboard 
soared high, dealers in this trade worked havoc with the 
Department by picking these materials from the recep- 
tacles before the scheduled arrival of the collection crew. 
We received complaints from citizens because the dealers, 
when picking over barrels, would strew the sidewalks and 
gutters with garbage, etc. Then, too, we noticed the lack 
of paper that usually accompanies the garbage when ar- 
riving at the incinerator. This is a very important req- 
nisite, since we depend solely upon paper and wood for 
kindling. The situation became so acute that it was neces- 
sary to pass an ordinance prohibiting dealers from extract- 
ing any waste from the receptacles on the curb. As a 
result, a few summonses were issued and this practice 
quickly stopped. Now we are receiving enough kindling 
to keep the furnaces going. 
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The Incinerator 


first unit of the present incinerator plant was built 
122. at a cost of $41,000. 
and two furnaces. In 1926 an additional plant of 
charging holes and furnaces was built at a cost of 


It consists of two charging 


000. Therefore, we have today a plant consisting 
x furnaces which cost a total of $239,000, not includ- 
nterest. 
is. which are retired at the rate of $14,000 a year and 


The last of the bonds 


These improvements were financed through 


interest of 414 to 4! per cent. 
be due and paid for in 1947. 
1934 was 


he cost of incinerator in 


operating the 
$42.903.76, including wages, building and equipment r 

rs, power and light and supplies. Each year replace 
ts or repairs of the equipment in these plants become 
Included in the figure of $42,903.76 is the 
1934, the 
ymount expended for these purposes was $6,818.97, the 


essary. 
st of these repairs and replacements. In 


largest item of which was for the purchase of new fire- 
brick and linings, amounting to $4,853.91. Once or twice 


each year this Department advertises for bids on firebrick, 
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THE FOUR NEW AUTOCAR TRUCKS WITH HEII 
PREVENT THE SCATTERING OF 


imt Om) CB 
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Dumping 


When the city was expanding and new sections were 
being developed, clean fill, such as ashes and other non- 
While this city 
is, and always has been, well drained, there were a few 
Phese 
been filled and properly graded, and the problem tor 


lac k of 


ipparent a lew veal 


burnable rubbish, was a prime requisite 


swales that required filling. locations have since 


immediate consideration today is the available 
areas. In fact, this condition was 
ago, when it became necessary to pass an ordinance author 
izing the Department of Public Works to charge a tee ol 
load brought into the dump by con- 


25 cents for each 


tractors and builders. In 1934, $206 was collected for 
dumping permits. 

In solving this problem, two methods will be consid 
ered: (1) to seek available property in nearby communi 
ties that require fill: or (2) to negotiate with lighterage 
In either 
\ site outside 


companies to tow the material to sea. case the 


expense would be greater than heretofore. 
the city was offered to us for filling purposes some years 
When negotiations were being made, however, an 


a2Qo. 
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16-YARD CLOSED BODIES AND KINNEAR DOORS WHICH 
ASHES BY THE WIND, RECENTLY 


ADDED TO THE COLLECTION SERVICE 


IN MOUNT VERNON, N. Y¥ 


clay, etc., to replace burned-out linings. Our own masons 
do the work of replacing the brick, usually on Sundays, 
when the furnaces have cooled sufficiently to permit the 
making of repairs. 

All garbage trucks, when arriving at the incinerator, are 
driven to the main floor and dumped. A crew of men rake 
through the garbage to extract non-combustibles that 
might “foul” the fires. After this, a tractor scraper is 
employed to feed the fires through the charging holes. 
rhe ash residue from the furnaces is placed in the city 
dump. 

The incinerator personnel consists of approximately 
Although the majority are classified as labor- 
ers, they are paid from a minimum of 50 cents an hou 
up, depending on the type of work done. The men now 
work five days a week, with no work on Saturdays. 

A total of 22,675 tons of garbage and rubbish was 
burned in 1934. In addition, the plant disposes of all 
dead horses, dogs, cats and other animals. 


forty men. 


Contracts for the reclamation of bottles and other waste 
materials, exclusive of paper, have been let by the city. 
The amount of $995.78 was collected by the city in 1934 
for this privilege. 


adjoining community, through which we would have to 
The matter was 
then dropped pending further deliberations. The object- 
ing community claimed that loose ashes would blow off 
the truck en route and scatter about the town. I believe 
we have successfully overcome this objection now that 
four new trucks have recently been purchased with fixed 
covers that completely seal the vehicles. 


pass, objected and threatened a lawsuit. 


Collection Supplement 


Complying with the suggestions of many civic organiza- 
tions and the local press, this Department inaugurated in 
1932 a new system of collection, called in the vernacular 
“put and take.” 


required to place the waste recepta les at the curb. nor 


Under this system, residents were not 
was it necessary to return them when emptied. An extra 
force of approximately 36 men (3 for each truck) was 
Iwo ot the .e 
men preceded each truck about one hour ahead of the 


employed in addition to the regular crew. 


regular schedule and carried the barrels and other waste 
containers from the rear of the premises to the curb. The 
other man closely followed each truck and returned the 
empty waste receptacle from the curb to its original resting 
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place the reat { each residen No chars for this 
‘ i service was made, « xcept in instances where the con- 
tainers were left inside the buildings and not placed in a 
convenient location on the property [he service was not 
extended to commercial or industrial houses nor to large 
partment 

1 hae purpose of this extra service was to eliminate the 
i ightly appearance ol waste receptacles left at the curb 
fre irly mornin intil late at night. Other advantages 
‘ the arrangement were: 1) to effectively reduce the 

ount of rubbish blown by high winds from loosely 
vacked containers to the highways and adjoining property ; 
(2) to prevent garbage from being pawed and s attered 
bout by do and other neighborhood animals; (3) to 
prevent waste-trade dealers and junkmen from eoing 
through the rubbish to retrieve bottles. papers and other 
waste having a market value. 

This “put and take” service extended throughout 1932, 
as a regular budget expenditure of the Department, and in 
1933 was continued as a work relief project. It provided 
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employment lor 72 unskilled laborers (2 crews ol 3f 


who worked three days a week and received $12 ve 
each. In 1934 this system was not approved as a +e 
project, and, as drastic reductions were being made 
sencral budget accounts, the extra service was reluctant] 
discontinued. To insert this in the budget would 
increased the estimate for collections about 40 per cen 
Despite the fact that Mount Vernon has grown consi 
erably in the past five years, proportionately little in 
is noted in the amount of waste collected. This is doy} 
less due to the large number of oil burners and gas fy) 


Then lo 


the modern homes or apartments are now equipped wit! 


naces installed, from which no ash remains. 


domestic incinerators. This likewise has naturally reduced 


the quantity of garbage normally expected through th 


increase in population. Comparative costs follow: 


1931 1934 

Collection of ashes and garbage $121,142.50 $ 68.850 
Incinerating garbage 53,865.92 42,903.76 
lotals $175,008.42 $111,754.65 
Per ¢ ipita costs 2.82 1.7 


Security for Public Deposits 


EAL protection for the bank accounts of state and local 
i covernments would involve reform of the entire national 
the 
help themselves by setting up improved safeguards for public 


banking system, but in meantime governments can 


deposits and mending their own financial practices. 


Existing safeguards are of little real value, according to 
Martin L. Faust, of the University of Missouri, whose study, 
The Security of Public Deposits,” was issued last month by 


Public Administration Local learned 
this lesson during the depression, when $400,000,000 of frozen 
public deposits meant payless pay-days, debt defaults, closed 


service, governments 


schools, and sudden curtailment of vital public services. 


Professor Faust finds at least eight different devices which 
> vovernments have used as safety checks for public deposits. 
In some states the courts have held that governmental units 


are preferred creditors when a bank closes and liquidates. 
Some governments, especially local units, make their financial 


officers personally liable for losses due to bank failures. Lowa, 
Wisconsin and Indiana have systems of state insurance cover- 
ing public deposits exclusively. In many states banks are 


required to guarantee public deposits by either personal or 


corporate surety bonds. In other jurisdictions, banks, to qualify 
as public depositories, must pledge assets as collateral security. 
The st 


priority rights to publie deposits in the event of bank failure 


methods are criticized by Professor Faust. Giving 


is widely condemned as unfair to private depositors and is in 
direct conflict 


tructure in which the 


with the state’s interest in building a banking 


Holding 


is regarded with extreme dis- 


people will have confidence. 
the treasurer personally liable 
favor because no single person can fairly be held responsible 
control. Responsible are dis 
office. State 


lowa and Wisconsin during the depression; its 


for conditions he cannot men 


couraged from accepting public insurance did 


not hold up in 


chief weaknesses have been the unsound actuarial basis upon 
which the systems have operated, the failure to couple with 
insurance measures designed to strengthen the banking struc- 
ture. and the handicap of the limited area within which a 
single state system may operate. Surety bonds have proved 
undependable: the cost of the bends is prohibitive to banks, 
and the companies are free to cancel them at will, or to refuse 


have done as soon as financial condi- 
most effec- 
tive safeguard now in use, is not depression-proof; the critical 


to renew, which they 


tions became Collateral security, while the 


serious. 


the security market during the recent crisis made 
the liquidation of the 


situation mn 


dificult for a time securities 


types of 


usually required. 

Other methods of safeguarding public funds now in use 
Mr. Faust finds more promising. He points out that the stat: 
ewned banks of Delaware and North Dakota weathered the ec: 
nomic crisis without jeopardizing the safety of their publi 
deposits, and expresses the opinion that this scheme deserves 
further trial, “perhaps by cooperative action on the part of 
local governments within a region or by individual states.” 

‘A central bank might even be organized to function as a 
depository for all public funds,” says Mr. Faust, “although 
the sentiment which has crystallized in opposition to a central 
government bank makes it inexpedient to attempt the plar 
just at this time.” In his opinion Federal Reserve banks could 
properly be used as depositories by all governmental units 
He advocates, too, that the present Federal insurance of public 
deposits up to $5,000 be extended to cover public deposits in 
full, the cost of additional insurance to be assessed against 
the total amount of public deposits insured. 

All these devices, Mr. Faust, are no more 
important than the reforms public bodies themselves can make 
to minimize the risk of their funds in banks. “One 
secure public deposits,” he remarks, “is not to have any.” 
This paradoxical statement suggests the sound practice of 
keeping deposits at a minimum by maintaining only a sufficient 
cash balance to meet the obligations of government as they 
arise. To follow such a plan, however, finance officers must 
learn to time cash receipts and expenditures properly; and 
they must be able to forecast in accurate estimates for months 


however, says 


way to 


in advance the cash requirements of their governmental units. 
Surplus funds, if there are any, may be United 
States Government obligations. 


invested in 


Professor Faust advises that public deposits be placed iit 
Federal banks, distributed in several, if 
possible, and the amounts of the deposits given publicity. He 
points out that the new Federal Banking Act governs the rat: 
of interest on time and savings deposits of member banks, s 
that the maximum interest rates on public deposits may soon 
be fixed in virtually all commercial banks, which will mak« 
bidding for deposits less attractive than it once was. 

As a final word of advice, he adds that “in both state and 
local governments adequate provision for audits, abandonment 
of the system of elective treasurers. 


Reserve member 


and the creation of a1 
integrated financial structure permitting effective centralized 
fiscal control would tend greatly to eliminate the hazards that 
jeopardize the safety of public funds in banks.” 
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{ first step in deciding what 
to do with a group of trouble- 
some intersections is to know 
what can be done and what ac- 
tually is being done in similar 
situations. Here Mr. Reid sketches 
the evolution of electrical con- 
trol from the familiar regimented 
on-and-off of all lights together 
to the more flexible, fixed-time 
systems now coming into favor. 





trafhe lights was by a manu 


PQwe original control of 
ally operated switch under the operation of an officer 
stationed on the street surface or in a tower. 

From the manually operated station, it was only a short 

p to automatic Che 

of a system of lights all controlled from a single timer, 


control by motor-driven switches. 


~¢ 


i 


! all going red or green together, has its disadvantages. 
The proportion of the time allotted to the through trafli 
d to the cross traflic must of necessity be the same at 
wh intersection throughout the entire system. 

[here is a widespread idea that this centrally operated 
This is due to the fact 


that a higher initial or crest speed may be attained with 


mtrol system speeds up traffic. 
-afety after the installation of such a system. However. 
the increased standing time at intersections more than 
offsets the slight gain resulting from the increase in crest 
peed, 

In order to eliminate the disadvantages of the operation 
of trafic signals in synchronism, or simultaneously, the 
method of insuring a smooth flow of vehicles through a 
area is to individual controller at each 


street or use an 


intersection. These controllers are driven by synchronous 
notors and will all stay “in step” without any intercon- 


necting wires. Such controllers may be set to start their 
cycles of operation in such an order that vehicles passing 
through the signalized area at a predetermined rate of 
speed will always have a green light ahead of them. 

(ny time in such a system passes a certain number of 
vehicles at the required speed: the succeeding controllers 
are so timed that all these vehicles will reach each inter- 
As long 
as this band or wave of vehicles proceeds at the proper 
The inter- 


section and find a green light awaiting them. 


speed. they will pass entirely through the area. 
vals between the waves are utilized to pass traflic across 
the highway and into it from the side street. Each timer 
is set individually to pass the proper percentage of traflic 
in each direction, at its particular intersection. 

(he system just described is known as the progressive 
efh- 


ciently when the traffic flow in all directions is practically 


or “limited progressive” system. It operates very 


constant throughout the driving hours. The controls al 
ways operate at the same time-cycle length and with the 
same progressive setting. New York City has some 60 miles 
of such progressive systems, consisting of several groups 
\ typi al controller of this 
type, as used in New York City, is shown in Figure 1. 


five miles or more in length. 


In most large cities there is a decided morning peak 
Late in the 
trafh 


traffic flow inbound to the business district. 


afternoon, there is another rush as the outbound 


leaves the main district. 


Modern Traffic 
Control Systems 


By R. A. REID 


General Electrie Company 





lo accommodate these variations in the direction. of 
trathe flow. controllers are available which are known a 
triple reset” controllers \ system of triple reset inter 
connected controllers can be set so as to efficiently handle 
any one of three different types of progression. For in 
stance, the first reset might favor the inbound rush traf 
in the morning, the second reset average conditions, and 
the third, the outbound rush in the late afternoon 

In such a system, to make it what is termed a “flexiblk 
progressive system, it is usually advantageous to change 
the length of the time cycle so that longer periods lor 
clearing out the traffic volume are available. These flex 


ibilities are obtained from a “master” o1 “supervisory 


control station. 

\ good example of the flexibl progressive system with 
a central control station, today, is Philadelphia's main 
business district. 

Figure 2 shows the control board which supervises th 
ulti 


Increast d 


entire control system in the main retail district. Its 


mate capacity is 300 intersections, and it can be 


to handle any number. The main master clock drives 
the program device, which provides for five complet: 
changes of timing and reset each day, and has separat 


for Saturdays, Sundays. and holidays 


All ap 


paratus is in duplicate, and many automatic safety feature 


programs 


are provided. 
In the flexible 


cycle split always remains the same regardless of the length 


progressive system just mentioned, the 


of the time cycle. This would presuppose that the per 


centage of time necessary to pass the north and south traf 


some cill 


fic was always the same throughout the day I 
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FIG. 2. PHILADELPHIA’S 
SUPERVISORY 


rRAFFI( 
BOARD 


CONTROI 


this in others it is not. Sometimes we find a con 


dition where trafic is 75 per cent at certain hours, 50 per 


true 


cent at some other 
trafhy 


certain intersection may change radically at certain hours, 


cent at other hours, and only 25 per 


time In other words, the character of flow at a 
yet a close study shows that these changes occur regularly 


every day at the same hours. 


In order to take care of this condition, it has been neces 
sary to carry the triple reset idea still further, and in addi 
tion to provide for a triple cycle split or triple percentage 
adjustment. Thus it is possible not only to set up three 
different types of progression, but it is possible at the 


same time to select any one of three cycle splits. 
Michigan Avenue Still the Top 


The latest and most flexible controller yet designed pro 
vides for three resets, three cycle splits, and thirteen total 
cycle lengths all selected from the master control. Figure 
} shows the intersection control timer. This system is in 
operation on Michigan Avenue, Chicago, one of the hardest 
problems in traffic control. This avenue carries by far the 
greater part of the traffic entering and leaving the Loop 
district from the north and the south. 

Pedestrian safety is recognized and the pedestrian is 
given a specific signal of his own—a white “walk” shown 
against an opaque background. 

Now, for the first time, the driver is told that he is or is 
not in the progressive wave and will or will not pass 
through the system without a stop. As long as the signal 
immediately ahead shows a steady green light, the driver 
knows he is driving correctly and will receive a green light 
at the second signal ahead. If, however, he were proceed- 
ing with a steady green light immediately ahead of him 
and it suddenly changed to flashing green, he knows he is 
now behind the progression, and must increase his speed 
or he will be stopped at the second intersection by a red 
light. 

On the other hand, if a red light ahead of a vehicle 
changes to flashing green, the driver knows he may pro- 
ceed, but he is ahead of the progression and unless he 
slows down he will not find a green light at the second 
signal ahead. Thus these signals acts as a perfect speed 
control: the driver is notified to speed up or slow down. 

Another innovation is the use of illuminated signs on 
top of the signals which tell the driver how fast to drive, 
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and in some cases give simple, easily understood di: 
to traffic. 
Records of six months’ operation show that traffic ha, § 


been speeded up nearly 30 per cent and accidents 


been reduced 16 pe! cent. These records will nal i 
be improved as the familiarity of the driving publ 
the pedestrians with the signals becomes greater a : 
greater. The traffic engineers and the residents of Chicag ; 
are all highly enthusiastic concerning the system. Pla 
are under way to extend the system. 

At present about 33 intersections are controlled on M i 
igan Avenue. Eventually the number will be several : 
this. In addition, approximately 100 somewhat simil ' 


controllers will be used in small non-interconnected 


interconnected progressive systems throughout the cit 


Ihe question as to how many colors should be usé 
Two are all that are absolute] 
necessary, but, except in a few localities, it is felt th 


a traflic signal is debatable. 


the third or amber light should be used to convey a war 
ing to the approaching driver that a change is at hand 
New York has solved this problem by extinguishing th: 
ereen and leaving the signal dark for a few seconds befor 
showing red. Then, a short all-red period is held long 
enough to clear the intersection before the opposing gre: 
is shown. Education has taught the drivers to stop when 


the green light goes out, and make the two-light signal safi 
What Chicago Is Doing 


Out in the Chicago district, considerable work has been 
done with a new sequence known as “safety amber se 


The 


(he innovation comes in the fact that the clearing period 


quence. ” ‘onventional three-color signal is used 
following the Go on one street and just preceding the Go 
The first part ts 
the conventional interval while cars which have had th 
green light are brought to a stop on the amber light. Th 


on the cross street is split into two parts. 


second part is a showing of amber to the street which is 
about to move, this interval being very short, never over 
two seconds. 

The purpose of this short amber is to promote safety. 
When the amber light flashes, the driver gets his car into 
gear, accelerates his engine, and is ready to get under way 
the instant the green shows. A definite “get ready to start” 


signal is thus provided, which tends to discourage the dan- 
gerous practice of watching the change signal on the othe: 
street, and starting prematurely. 

Wherever this sequence has been tried, it has met with 
Intersections are cleared quickly, and 
safely, and this is the purpose of every traffic control sys- 
SPEED WITH SAFETY. 


immediate approval. 


tem 





FIG. 3. CONTROL TIMER ON MICHIGAN AVENUE, 


CHICAGO 
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Uses of Sludge Digester Gas 


One Year of Operation Completed at 
Beaver Dam, Wis., Sewage W orks 


By BRUNO J. HARTMAN 


Vice-President, The Jerry Donohue Engineering Co., Sheboygan, Wis. 


r HE heated digester of the new sewage-treatment plant 
at Beaver Dam, Wis., produces large quantities of 

: methane gas varying from 550 to 700 Btu content, 

quantity produced depending upon the rate of diges- 

in, quality and quantity of the sludge pumped to the di- 

-ter, and the character of the waste treated. The gas from 
the digester is collected under a PFT floating cover and is 
pumped into a welded spherical gas tank by means of a 
ompressor controlled by a pressure switch, which starts 

compressor when a 7-inch water pressure has developed 

der the cover, and stops it when this pressure is reduced 
to 2 inches. The compressor has a capacity of 15 cubic 
feet per minute against a pressure of 40 pounds per square 
nch. A recording meter, a condensate trap and a flame 
trap are set in the pipe line between the digester and the 
compressor. 

[he amount of gas produced at Beaver Dam is higher 
than ordinarily can be expected, owing to the large in- 
It ranges from 10,000 to 18,000 cubic feet 
Usually, 


dustrial load. 
per day, or from 1 to 1.8 cubic feet per capita. 
domestic sewage produces from 0.5- to 0.75-cubic foot per 
capita per day. 

The gas, which is stored in the Hortonsphere, is used at 
7 inches water pressure for heating the plant building and 
digester and for operating the incinerator. The purpose of 
the storage capacity is to balance the supply against the 
demand. Without a storage holder, the gas supply would 
exceed the requirements on some days and be insufficient 
on others. This would make it necessary to waste gas 
part of the time and buy additional fuel at other times. 

The storage holder also has a direct effect on the ef- 
ficient operation of the screenings and grease incinerator. 
The incinerator requires 1,000 cubic feet per hour to pro- 
duce good results. This is in excess of the hourly produc- 
tion rate; consequently it would be impossible to operate 
the incinerator without creating a nuisance. 





During prolonged cold periods in the winter of 1954 », 
there was sufficient gas available to maintain proper ten 
peratures without the use of coal or other fuel. At no 


time since the plant was put in operation has additional 


fuel been required Based on previous experience, the 
use of sewage gas for heating at Beaver Dam eliminates 


a fuel bill of approximately $800 per yeal 


The Treatment Plant 


Ihe modern sewage-treatment plant at Beaver Dam wa 
financed by a PWA loan and grant in 1934. While the 
population of the city is approximately 10,000, the actual 
load on this plant is equivalent to that from a city of 
35,000 people, owing to the various local industries. The 
dry-weather flow reaches 1.2 and 2 
of 1.4 med. 


On entering the plant, the sewage passes through a bar 


> med, with an average 


screen where coarse materials that might cause fouli 
in the pumps or pipe lines are removed automatically 
and they are destroyed in an incinerator using the sewa 
gas as a fuel. 

Two rectangular primary sedimentation tanks receive 
Owing to the low 
ettlin 
tanks, approximately 75 per cent of these solids settle to 


the sewage as it leaves the bar screen. 
velocity at which the liquor passes through th 
the bottom, while grease, oil and other lighter material 
rise to the surface. 

Each tank is equipped with Rex flight conveyors which 
travel lengthwise along the tank floor, scraping the settled 
sludge to the sump at one end. Rising to the surface, the 
conveyors move in the opposite direction, skimming grease 
and oil into a scum trough at the opposite end of the tank. 
The sludge scraped to the sump is pumped to a digester 
while the grease is pumped into a separation box, sepa- 
rated from the water and burned in the incinerator. 

Sewage. after it leaves the settling tanks, still contains 


PHE 26-FOOT JINCH 
DIAMETER WELDED 
SPHERICAL SEWAGI 
GAS HOLDER AT THI 
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IHE AMERICAN CITY 
minute microscope organisms and solids in solution. 
These compounds are removed by converting them into 
table non putres« ible compounds which will not cause 

illution after they enter a watercourse 


Sprinkling Filters 
There are four sprinkling filters for this purpose, ea¢ h 
leet 


sprayed across the 


The sewage from the settling tanks 
Dorr 


in diameter. 


surface by rotary distributors. 


\s the sewage trickles down through the rock bed, aerobic 
bacteria present in the gelatinous film covering the rock 
particles change the colloidal matter and solids in solu- 
tion to stable compounds, increasing the thickness of the 
elatinous film It eventually becomes heavy and, not 
heing capable of supporting itself, drops off and is washed 


from the bed by the 
Che discharge from the trickling 


sewage, 


filters containing sta- 
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hilized material is passed through a second settling (an 
similar to the first, where these solids settle to the b 
and are likewise pumped to the digester. 


The Digester 


In the digester the solids pumped from the primary 
secondary settling tanks are broken down by anaero))i 
bacteria and changed to a relatively inert and inoffe: 
compound. This sludge, after digestion, is free from « 
and readily dried. and forms an excellent fertilizer. 
digester is equipped with heating coils, and a const 


temperature of 85 degrees F. is maintained to give m 
mum efficiency. 

The Beaver Dam plant was designed by The Jerry Do 
and the Horto: 
sphere was erected by the Chicago Bridge & Tron Works, 


Chicago, Ill. 


hue Engineering Co., Sheboygan, Wis., 


Maintenance and New Construction 


under CWA and FERA 


Ann Arbor Has Operated on the ““No Work, No Pay” Plan Throughout 


By GEORGE 


City Engineer, Ann 


\ order to get a true picture of what has been accom- 

plished in Ann Arbor with welfare CWA and FERA 

labor, it is necessary to go back to the early fall of 
19°9, when unemployment first came to our attention. Dur- 
ing the fall of 1930, one storm sewer was built, and through 
the winter of 1931 the Park Commissioner put on a wood- 
cutting project. Our real effort to aid the unemployed 
started in June, 1931, when we began work on a large 
program of storm-sewer construction. This sewer-build- 
ing program, which is still under way, reached its peak 


CWA 1933-34, 


as 1,000 men working at one time. 


under in the winter of when we had as 
many 

Our largest project was the so-called down-river sewer. 
This is a 36-inch reinforced concrete pipe sewer, leading 
from the city to the sewage-treatment plant site, approx- 
the city: 4,660 feet of this sewer 
labor, 11,640 feet CWA 
FERA. The concrete pipe were 
built in our municipal garage, using welfare labor. The 
forms for making the concrete pipe were rented. This 
built at a total $270.673.02: of this 
umount, the city paid $73,011.49. The balance of $197,- 


93 was welfare, CWA and FERA labor, and 


saving to the city. 


imately 4 miles east of 
built 


and 2.805 


with welfare under 


feet 


was 


under 


sewer was cost of 


O01 a clear 
In 1931, 1932 and 1933, approximately 80 acres of 
land was farmed, and large quantities of vegetables raised, 
which helped to reduce welfare costs. 
Park improvements have been carried on continuously 
1930, 


since lhe improvements are such as could not have 


been made by tax money. The most important item was 


building a nine-hole addition to the municipal golf course. 


(nother worthy project was the filling, grading and beauti- 


fying of the river front in Riverside Park. 
We, in Ann Arbor, are rather proud of what has been 





H. SANDENBURGH 


Arbor, Mich. 


accomplished by use of welfare, CWA and FERA labor 
The following tabulation shows the amount of work and 
the cost. 

At the outset, the city adopted the work relief plan and 
the “no work, no pay” slogan. During the time the city was 
in charge of welfare, at least 80 per cent of the money 
spent was turned into permanent public improvements. 
The results obtained with CWA labor were very satisfac- 
tory; the results under FERA were not as satisfactory. 
The trouble was not with the men but in the rules and 
Much better results could be obtained at 
much less cost if local authorities were in charge. 


regulations. 


\ variety of work was done, consisting of the building 
of sewers, cobblestone gutters, new streets, park mainte- 
nance and new construction, the addition to the municipal 
The city has 
made good use of these welfare agencies during the period 


golf course, and lawn extension grading. 


of the depression and has converted relief money into 
$625,653.98 worth of permanent public improvements. 


SUMMARY OF COSTS OF WELFARE, CWA AND FERA PROJECTS, 


ANN ARBOR, MICH 


Distripvtion or Costs 


Projects Quantity City Cost StateCost CWA Cost FERA Cost Tota 
Sewers... 9.904 miles 123,591.86 26,352.66 171,096.63 36,766.23 357,807.38 
Stone gutters 19,354 lin. ft. 4,748.80 10,565.39 1,426.70 920.50 17,661 


Parks & mis- 
cellaneous 
projects 166,735.99 30,690.00 23,014.82 32,744.40 253,185.21 


Total $295,076.65 67,608.05 195,538.15 70,431.13 $628,653.98 


Suspprvision or Distrisvtrion or Cost 


Labor and 
Furnished by Equipment Material Engineering Tota 
City 229,229. 11 53,916.94 11,934.60 $295,076.65 
State 67,608 05 : aS 67,608.05 
CWA 163,291.26 32,246.89 195,538.15 
FERA 70,431.13 70,431.13 
Tota $530,555 55 86,163.83 11,934.60 $628,653 98 


Ao, Net RATING oe 9 
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street Maintenance on Badly Bent Budgets—Il 


Street Officials Report on 1935 Work and 1936 Prospects 


Richmond. Ind. 


THYME streets of Richmond are in the best condition they 
I have been in for several years. This applies lo 
icadam and eravel streets. which comprise 98 per cent 
the improved mileage and which receive periodical 


:intenance by thin surface treatment. 

[he practice has been to apply a very thin layer of 
ushed gravel or stone chips to the cleaned surface. On 
his, emulsified asphalt is applied at the rate of about 
2-callon per square vard. After this has broken. an 
her layer of chips is added, the two layers amounting to 
bout 5 pounds per square yard. The surface is ther 
olled to set the chips. and the street is opened to trathye 
fter about ten hours. Later, trafic very much improves 
he surface condition. About 20 miles of pavement ave! 
cing 30 feet in width has been surface-treated in this 
manner. 

Che cost of this class of work has averaged 2.5 cents pel 
This method of 


treatment requires renewal about every third year on mod 


square yard for both labor and material. 


erately heavy traffic streets. It is always done by _ the 
regular street forces. 

{At present about 500 work relief laborers are employed 
erading and graveling new streets which have been platted 
for several years but never opened. This class of labor is 
also used on several park projects, such as golf course and 
Lall grounds. 

S. W. Honey, 


Fair Lawn, N. J. 
“ENERALLY, the streets of the borough of Fair Lawn 
are in good condition; in some cases, in excellent con- 


They vary from concrete pavement down the line 
Out of a total of about 50 miles, 1°4 miles 


dition. 
to dirt roads. 
are state highways, 9 miles county roads, and the rest bor 
ough roads. For the past five years no capital expendi- 
tures have been made for roads, although about 2.25 miles 
have been constructed with state aid, the borough's share 
heing raised in budget appropriations over a short period 
of years. 

Normal maintenance of the borough roads consists of 
penetration patching, sealing and shoulder work. Each 
year, several streets that bear relatively heavy borough 
trafic. and where maintenance costs are running high, are 
torn up and rebuilt, with either the maintenance crew, 01 
relief labor. At the same time, proper provision is made 
for drainage, and storm drains are constructed on any new 
work. This new work is paid for out of the current mau 
tenance budget. 

About 100 different relief laborers have been employed 
on this type of work from time to time, never more than 
20 to 25 men employed at one time, since the amount of 
relief funds received is never enough to keep a man steadily 
employed. 


I feel that even in a moderate maintenance program it is 


impossible to do etfecti work ess suitable equip 

is furnished \t the present time the borough has a 7-tor 
casoline roller and a7 ton motor patrol erader, which are 
used with effective results both in the regular maintenanet 


crew and in relief work In addition. there are two | tor 


trucks in use. usually one with the regular crew and _ the 


ether with the relief crew 

lor snow removal, the erader and one of the trucks are 
equipped tor plowing the local roads. the state and count, 
taking care 


yf their own roads 

The budget appropriation for 1935 was $20,000; for 
1934, S15.000 Phe increase for 1935 was to cover the 
cost ol providing oils for sealing a number of penetration 
roads and surface-treated roads which are in great need 
of additional oil for proper protection of the pavement 


Where the 


fairly expensive equipment has been met by renting the 


budget is limited. the cost. of paying lo 


equipment over a number of years, and the rental is ap 
plied against the purchase price when and if sufficient 
money is left over to take care of such expenses At the 
same time, the rental agreement permits the borough to 
determine over a period of a year, or two years. the need 


and advantage of such equipment. 


The normal organization of the regular maintenance 


crew consists of a working foreman. driver of one of the 
trucks, with three labore rs, who operate the other truck 
erader or roller, as the need may be, a concrete laborer 
and a handyman. 

From a careful study of costs, unless it be a very short 
stretch of road to be rebuilt, it is more economical to 
rebuild roads by contract However, during the past sey 
eral years, short stretches of reconstructed road. built 
either with relief or with regular maintenance crew labor 
proved advantageous, for the cost of letting a contract, 
the cost of the contractor getting his equipment to and 
from the job, would have run the cost up too much for 
the size of the proyect, Furthermore, these sections were 
huilt between seasons, after the havoe of the winter frosts 
on the earth roads was repaired and the patching crew 


finished up its work 


KF) bk. HARLEY 
th } } 
Manchester, N. H. 

yy present the streets of Manchester. as a hol ine } 
ag sood condition [he main street is built of rant 
blocks. covered with cement. and the main irteri leadi 
from the city are of reinforced concreté (); ir other 
permanent streets, we use bituminous concrete and asphalt 
All this work was done the regular cit ree 


The city has two isp! ilt mixing plants which turr 


in average of 275 tons of material each da This amount 
keeps two road crews it work The mix consists of 1.20 
pounds of 114-inch stone, 812 pounds of 1-inch stone 
300 pounds of sand. and 100 pounds of ispl ilt. and cost 
between $1.50 and $2.00 per ton mixed It iddit 
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“Red dog” is “hot dog” in Canton, IIl., and 
a number of other cities where the slack from 
local coal mines is burned, and makes a good 
traflic-bound maintenance material. 











the road workers, there are three crews working on side- 


walks, and one crew doing nothing but cement work. 

In 1935, in conjunction with the State Highway Depart- 
ment, we constructed three miles of road, using a mixed- 
in-place method. The work consisted of a base of 12 inches 
of run-of-bank gravel, rolled and oiled; then a 3-inch top 
coat of l-inch stone. The stone was spread dry, covered 
with a heavy road oil, mixed well with a road grader, and 
then rolled. 


with 


A seal coat of tar was applied and covered 
sand. This method proved very economical, but as 
it was our first attempt, we perhaps failed to take full 
advantage of all the savings that could be effec ted. 

1936, 


because we shall not know how much money can be spent 


It is rather difficult to arrange our program for 


until some time in the spring. Of course, we intend to 
draft a tentative program so that we shall know approx- 
to ask for. During the past 


nionth much agitation was created for securing a Federal 


imately how much money 
Our city is noted for 
its good roads but not for its sidewalks. At present we are 
building new sidewalks at the rate of about 2 miles per 
[he property owner pays one-half of the yardage 
If the sidewalk is 
cement, the full charge is $2.25 per square yard; if new 


erant for building new sidewalks. 


year, 


cost, and the city also pays one-half. 


asphalt, the full charge is $1.50 per square yard; and if 


resurfacing, the full charge is 75 cents per square yard. 


KENNEY, 


Surveyor. 


FrRANcIs B. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


streets of Cincinnati are in excellent condition, 


bag 
with the exception of certain bituminous macadam 
streets. Streets are kept in good condition by carefully 
planned annual maintenance, which includes the follow- 


ing operations: 


Sealing of cracks in all concrete and block paved 
streets with asphalt. Removal of excess expansion joint 
material and grinding of high joints. 

2. Removal of defective areas in asphalt pavements by 
replacement with bituminous mixes 
manufactured in a modern, municipally owned asphalt 
plant. 


superheaters, and 


3. Patching of bituminous macadam streets with bitu- 
minous concrete. 

1. Raising of slab pavements to grade, when they have 
settled, by hydraulic Mud Jack operations. 

5. Repaving or asphalt resurfacing of rough areas in 
block pavements. 

6. Surface treatment of wood block pavements with 
asphalt emulsion. 

7. Oiling of water-bound and similar low-grade pave- 
ments. 

Lack of funds has prevented our surface-treating mac- 
adam streets, which has resulted in crazed, pervious sur- 
faces, with the eventuality of increased future maintenance. 


Throughout the depression we have adhered to our main- 
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tenance schedule by increasing the efficiency of our oj era 
tions wherever possible and by holding betterment yo; 
to a minimum. However, as we mentioned before. \, 
have been forced to practically abandon the surface | 
ment of macadam streets. 

We have done all the street maintenance with our 1 
lar forces, very little relief labor being obtainable othe 
than CWA, FERA, and WPA labor, none of which is a 
able for strictly street maintenance work. 

In 1936, we hope to expand our maintenance work, 
particularly the surface treatment of macadam streets, 
We are planning to complete two material yards. served 
by railroad sidings to eliminate long hauls to outl) 
suburbs; also, we hope to replace several worn-out pieces 
of equipment with modern types. We shall be handi 
capped in 1936 by the large amount of supervision neces- 
sary on the WPA program, which is now in full swing. 


C. E. Brokaw, 


Superintendent, Division of Maintenance, Department 


Highway 
Public Works. 


Dickinson, N. Dak. 


UR streets in general consist of sheet asphalt pavin 

a cut-back asphalt, graded-aggrégate mix paving. and 
native dirt. The sheet asphalt, now in place for nine years, 
is in rather poor condition. It is losing its binding prop- 
erties, and we have considerable repair work to do in 
filling cracks, patching worn-out spots, and reducing ex- 
pansion bulges. The concrete base has failed in many 
places, owing to excessive expansion. 
many bad failures in the surface asphalt. 


This has caused 


Our cut-back mix, which has been in place over a year, 
has required no maintenance and shows every indication 
of being a satisfactory and long-life pavement. The dirt 
streets, which predominate, are generally in rather poor 


shape owing to the protracted and severe drought. They 
are maintained with a dual-drive motor patrol. Lack 


of rain makes it impossible to keep out the corrugations. 

All the material for patching pavement is mixed in a 
central plant with gas-fired heaters and is then trans 
ported to the site. 
with our local regular forces, as we have never been able 
to get through any relief projects to handle this kind of 
work. Relief labor was used, however, in a small pav- 
ing job where gravel for the subbase was excavated and 
hauled with relief labor and trucks. The asphalt mix was 
placed by contract, with a provision that relief labor be 
used wherever possible. This resulted in a considerable 
saving. 

Plans for 1936 do not involve any changes over 1935. 
A project was placed before PWA for paving 100,000 
square yards with asphalt mix. This would greatly affect 
our maintenance methods, since it would change the pre- 
dominant street material from dirt to asphalt mix. The 
Street Department is hampered by the lack of prope 
equipment. Outside of the new Austin motor patrol 
grader, the equipment consists of an old pick-up truck, 
and a horse-drawn dump-wagon. 

L. W. VeIcEt, 
City Engineer. 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 
_ majority of the paved streets in Oklahoma City 


are in good condition—kept so out of our annual 


maintenance fund of from $50,000 to $60,000. Several 


All street maintenance work is done 
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major streets, paved with asphalt, are worn thin, 
we are rapidly correcting this condition this fiscal 
by heavier patch work, which amounts to light re- 
fac ing in many locations. 


During the depression years, prior to 1935, we insisted 





P| , reasonable budget item and drove contract prices on 
q halt and concrete repair work down with increased 
mpetition. Up to 1935, the work was done largely with 
7 ular forces. Last year we did a great deal more re- 
r work with our ordinary budget by taking a material 
lvantage of the WPA for labor and materials and by own- 
; and operating a municipal asphalt plant. The city 
nt effected most of the marked reduction in cost of 
maintenance. 
COMPARISON OF COSTS 
SHEET ASPHALT SURFACE COURSE REPAIRS 
Total Cost st per Ton 
; vate No. Tons in Place By in Place 
2 7-1930 to 12-1930. 1,576.5 $31,530.00 Private cont $20 00 
; 7-4931 to 12-1931. 139.5 1,883.25 “ “ 13.50 

1932 to 11-1932 1,598.5 15,923.50 Av. 996 
1-1932 to 12-1932 310.0 2790.00 ‘ 1.00 

1933 to 12-1933 2,027 .5 18,247.50 +00 

134 to 12-1934 2110 0 18,990 00 . b +00 

) to 12-1935 9,030 5 43,479 98 funicipal plant + 81 

Since the advent of the WPA, we have received, to No- 
vember 1, 1935, WPA help to the extent of $69,943.19 in 
labor, materials and equipment (including materials under 
contract which will be used over a period of perhaps four 
months). Of this amount, labor used totaled $33,822.43. 
Oklahoma City has about 310 miles of paved streets. 

VIRDEN A. RITTGERS. 
Office Engineer, Office of City Engineer 
Port Huron, Mich. 

thew pavements of ihe city of Port Huron are, on the 

whole, in excellent condition. For the past four or 
five years, we have been using a hot asphalt for all repair 
work on all types of pavements, specifically Stanolind No. 
6 paving asphalt, which has proved very satisfactory and 
effective for all patch work, and for crack filling in con- 
crete pavements. 

Regular city labor forces only are used for pavement 
maintenance work. Under PWA the city resurfaced ap- 
proximately 2 miles of brick pavement with sheet asphalt. 
We now have within the city 27 miles of concrete, 10.25 
miles of asphalt, 5.5 miles of brick, 1 mile of curb and 
cutter and cinder, and 6.5 miles of gravel pavements, with 
83 miles of unimproved or dirt streets. 

As yet there is no program for street paving, with city 
funds, planned for 1936. Project applications have been 

submitted to WPA for graveling and paving. 
EARLE R. WHITMORE, 
City Engineer. 
Longview, Wash. 
HE streets of Longview are generally in fair condi- 
‘4 tion, thanks to the legislation that was enacted to al- 


low the cities a just share of the gas tax monies collected. 
This has permitted us to buy the necessary equipment to 
maintain our gravel streets and also to purchase the mate- 
rial to surface them. 





(a ae en 


All maintenance work has been done with the regular 
force of street laborers. Until recently we have not em- 
ployed any relief labor, but at the present time we are au- 
thorized by a PWA project to use seventeen men to do 
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general cleaning-up throughout the city streets. The city 
was also given a project for special maintenance, which 
includes the reconstruction of bridges and 4-mile of as 
phalt concrete, which will be undertaken as soon as weathet 
conditions become favorable. 


There are no plans for 1936 other than general maint 


nance, and some small special bridge project may be 
conside red. 
V. J. Nystrom 
Street Comm 
Punxsutawney, Pa. 
— streets of the borough of Punxsutawney are gener- 


ally in good condition. They have been put in good 
condition by using relief labor to grade and place nativ: 
stone or slag base, after which we have surfaced them by 
a treatment of 200 pounds of stone and 11% gallons of 
bituminous material per square yard. The borough pays 
for all materials, but in the case of black topping two 
thirds of the cost is assessed against the property owners. 
This amounts to about 50 cents per square yard charged 
to the property owners. The grading and laying of the 
base are done with relief labor entirely, and the black 
topping is done mostly by the borough’s own forces with 
some relief labor. 

Plans for 1936 call for a continuance of the grading 
and the laying of slag base with relief labor, followed by 
surfacing the streets partially with our own forces and 
partially with relief labor. 
of street in 1936. 


We expect to do about 4 miles 


Harry M. WALKER, 
Borough Engineer 


Winchester, Mass. 


public street in Winchester is surfaced with 


kK’ ERY 


some type or other of black top material, and they 
While the Highway Depart 


been 


re 
all in very good condition. 
ment’s surfacing budget has substantially reduced, 
we have more or less concentrated on patching and surface 
treatment, to the detriment of other phases of our work, 
and have endeavored to maintain the street surfaces in this 
way, which we have found to be most effective during thes« 
times of reduced budgets. 


work, has 


done entirely by our regular employees, we have entire ly 


Together with the maintenance which been 
4 miles of our 


Thess 


jobs have been used as relief projects as much as possi 


reconstructed in the last three years about 
main highways with state and county assistanve. 


ble, employing about 80 men on an average throughout 
the work. 

The program for 1936 contemplates one major recon 
job which will use approximately the same 
amount of relief labor plus the regular highway mainte- 
nance work. 


struction 


ParRKeR HOLBROOK, 


Superintend: nt of Street 





Necessity being the mother of invention, 
Rochester developed a new hot sheet asphalt 
mix made entirely of stone dust and asphalt 
cement which is non-skid. Another evidence 
that depressed maintenance budgets have had 
a silver lining. 
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Cincinnati, Ohio, has adhered to its regular 
maintenance schedule by increasing the efh- 
maintenance operations wherever 


by holding betterment work to a 


ciency of its 
possible and 
minimum, 











Rochester. N. Y. 


ee these days with a reathly reduced budget 
t man naturally takes pride in what he has done 

ind’ wishes to do as much, if not more, under the present 
ditions: but to do this he must make an economical ef- 
fort Necessity being the mother of invention, H. Walter 


Laboratory, and | 
hot isphalt sheet mix 


In consequence, Wwe 


Supervisor of the ‘Testing 


worked on the deve lopme nt of a new 


during the winter months. were abl 


to manulacture a type of pavement made entirely of stone 
dust and asphalt cement and yet with a pronounced non 


kid te 


S100) 


This we were able to produce at a cost ol 


Popeka t\ pe 


Ature 
a ton less than stone-filled sheet of the 


used to maintain our pavements. between 


15.000 


previously 


12.000 tons of hot-mix are produced each 


and 
year at the city-owned asphalt plant. 

\ surface heater was used for the first time in Rochestet 
in 1935, and it was a great help in maintaining streets 
which had outlived their paving guarantees. 

In previous years, we treated the dirt streets with chlo- 
rice in 1935 we used tar and asphaltic dust layer, which 
This method did not 


traveled dirt 


was very effective and satisfactory. 


call for 


streets, and then we were able to scarify and reshape the 


re-treatment except on very heavily 


urface in a very satisfactory manner. 


\ salt-stabilized road has been built with pronounced 
would have been built had it not been 


s and more 


for the 


SUC 
the season, necessitating 
The 


Phrough- 


extremely heavy rains of 


the expenditure of funds for sewer repairs. items 


listed above are just the high spots of this year. 
out the year we proceeded with the other lines of mainte- 
nance, such as surface treatment of park roads and general 


patchis 7 No relief As for 19306, it all 
depends upon which WPA projects are approved and how 


labor was used. 


rritie h Im ict omplished. 


Ik A. MILLer 
Maintenar Div n of Maintenar and 
Public Work 


Operation 
Dey t nt of 
Warren, Ohio 


19 miles of paved streets in Warren, 12 
miles of 


eraded street. and 16 miles of dirt streets in the outlying 


TT" Rk are 


miles of bituminous macadam, 13 ash- 
The streets are kept in very good condition by 
maintenance from funds furnished by the gasoline tax. 


Since the days of CWA, FERA, and WPA. we have been 


submitting projects for labor and part material for turning 


districts. 


brick in repaving several brick streets. We are now com- 
pleting projects amounting to about 5 miles of bituminous 
re-tread on the ash-graded streets. We have also submit- 
ted a project to construct a bituminous re-tread top on the 
rest of the ash-graded streets, about 1936. 
On all of our projects, we use \ PA labor and a percent- 


Re- 


tread work has proved very satisfactory in improving our 


13 miles, for 
age of material. the city supplying the supervision. 


streets. 
W. S. Harvey, 
City Engineer 





ARY, 
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Albany, Ore, 


streets of Albany are generally in good con 


i lee 


lor the bituminous streets a temporary repair is 


with a squeegee coat of grade D asphalt and crushed 


-creenings where numerous hairline cracks occur. \\ 
heavy trathe has ruptured the pavement, it is repairs 
removing the broken sections and placing an 8-inch ¢ 


of good concrete. 

On the lighter types of pavement and on the oiled 
adam streets, a regula pat hing outfit consisting of a 
trucks 


patching we use a heavy cut-back asphalt, which is he 


barrel heater. and brooms is used. For w 


and applied at about 250 degrees F. and covered \ 


crushed stone. The asphalt kettle is equipped with a 
motor, a l-inch pump, and a 5-foot 10-inch nozzle sp 
bar, which works very well in reinforcing the lo 
stretches of streets. 

Little relief labor has been used in the city work. 
unless there are some definite projects soon, very litth 
lief will be Albany in the coming yea 
Most of the relief labor in Albany has been taken car 


of by the county on several road projects, and transpo. 


labor used in 


tation has been supplied by the county. 
Wactter W. LARSEN 
Engir 


Linn County Engineer and City 


Columbus, Ga. 


cent of the streets in Columbus a 


e 


Aa™ T 40. per 

paved. The rest have dirt or clay gravel surfaces and 
have been maintained in fair average condition by ma 
Cuts, 


are repaired, but many of the pav. 


chining. The paved streets are in fair condition. 
cracks, sinks, etc. 
ments are old and require surface treatment or renewal. 
Because of the lack of funds no work of this kind has been 
possible; hence the rapid depreciation. 

In general, we make repairs with the same material as 
old brick, where repall 


The work 


So far no approval has 


the original pavement, excepting 
ing with asphalt laid cold is fairly satisfactory. 
is done by the regular city force. 
been given here for the use of WPA labor on maintenance 
work. 
hut there is little prospect of more money being available 
1930. 


Next year’s budget has not yet been worked up, 
for maintenance service in 
H. W. Rarrray, 


City Engineer 


Columbus, Ohio 


UR streets, generally speaking, are in fair condition, 

although they did not have the degree of maintenance 
during 1932-35 which they should have had. The chief 
reason for this was the diversion to other purposes of 
funds normally used for this work, because of economi: 
conditions. We have carried on our maintenance work, 
although curtailed, and have been able to take care of 
the worst conditions with the regular forces. 

Relief labor has been used, under the various brackets 
of work relief, CWA, FERA, and now WPA, to the extent 
of grading, surfacing with cinders, gravel and stone from 
city-owned quarries, and ditching on unimproved streets 
and alleys, but not on maintenance work. 

During 1936 we hope to be able to apply the gasoline 
and tag tax monies to the maintenance work, for which 
purpose it is intended, otherwise many of our well-paved 
streets will suffer great damage. 


P. W. MAETZEL, 


Chief Engineer, Division of Engineering and Construction. 
Department of Public Service. 
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Minneapolis, Minn. 
\\ have been able in spite of the depress smn 
he CWA, ERA, PWA, WPA, et ind the deli 
taxpayers, to maintain our streets in a fairly good 


n. The 


en years ago we stopped 


principal reason, | believe. is becaus« 
illiatives and 


VMexi 


We now have a heavy mat of excellent material. 


dust 1 
lust | 


using 


ising a 50 per cent asphaltic base oil of 


it is only necessary now to tea up the streets every 


even every ises 


year, OI third vear In many ¢ 
useful work accomplished with ERA help has beer 
small. We have don | 


ind some street grading under this plan, but no regu 


our weed cutting, ump clean 
treet maintenance work. Ws expect to carry this same 

into 1936 and, with the promised help of the WPA 
ild have the streets and alleys in excellent shape again 


the end ot the season. 


Hinsdale, Ill. 


carry out a routine maintenance program and nevet 


W 


streets in very good condition. 


allow any deferred maintenance. thus keeping oul 
The asphalt streets are sur 
face-treated at least once every four years. The concrete 
streets are crack-filled every year, and the necessary utility 
cuts repaired promptly. The macadam streets are graded 
All work is done with village forces. 


[he 1936 plans call for a continuance of this program. 


whenever required. 
In the surface treatment of the asphalt streets, we pur 
chase the bituminous material and the pea gravel de 
livered and spread. The village furnishes all other labor 
and tools. The cost per square yard for such treatment 
averages 4.5 cents. 
R. S. Hopkins, 
Commissioner of Put W ork 


Worcester, Mass. 


1 ines era of low budget has been sharply felt in our 
=“ maintenance account, which has been cut to the core 
Relief labor has been applied to new construction, and as 
a result we have a number of the main arteries of the city 
in first-class condition, brought about by the use of asphalt 
penetration and partly financed by the Federal Govern 
ment, with the work done by the regular city forces and ré 
lief workers. The amount of relief work, which is not el 
ficient, is hard to estimate. 

The littke maintenance that we have been able to carry 
en has been mostly in the form of cold patch work ap 


lied where absolutely necessary. Plans for 1936 cannot 


} 
be formulated until the amounts allotted by the Mayor and 
the city government to the different accounts have been 
determined, probably not before April, 1936. 
Raven G. LINGLEY, 
City Eng 


Des Moines, lowa 


yUR streets are in good condition. By keeping a crew 
of men employed on an average of three days a week 
and preparing repair material in a small asphalt plant. 


we have been able to continue out maintenance during 
budgets. 
Each year the Council makes an appropriation fo1 


The same amount has been used for years. 


this era of low 


street repair. 
The amount appropriated for 1935 for street repairs was 
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~ HM) | \ rel sed ~ 
I s Io! 1930 have I bene plet 
\ i} S S < 
W. | 
Lake Forest, I 
_ . Lake | : 
. ant s and | 
laree percentage of our streets are macad 
me sol I i! Is riace iso some brick 
streets The city of Lake Forest believe 
ost economical way to have a ood pavement surta 


surlace-treat 


that 


keep the small holes repaired and to 


pavement belore it has deteriorated to the point 


pensive repall are necessary air untenance 


is done by the city s re 


cular Street Department No reliet 


labor has been used for this work We always keep oul 
street budget as low as possible but sufficient to keep the 
pavements in ood repal 
Nem N. CAMPBELI 
City | 


Idaho 


Boise, 


‘ie business streets of 


nous pavement, as are 


Boise are paved with a bitun 
also the prin ipal streets lead 
ing out to the surrounding sections of the state Boise is 
fortunate in having an abundance of sand that pac ks very 
streets 


then 


hard under traflic. and for vears the maintenance of 
in the residential sections has consisted in surfacins 


I his has 


with a 


formed a good foundation for 


Psd h oravel 


with this sand. 


oiling the streets road and surfacing with 30 


to 40 pounds of crushed 


About SIX years ago an enginee! from ( alifornia cane 


here and demonstrated the value of oiling and eravelin: 
our residential streets. The street is first bladed smooth 
and then treated with a light road oil to keep the dust 
down. \s soon as the oil has soaked in. a treatment of 


1/3-gallon of heavy road oil is and, immediately 


following. the crushed eravel is spread and rolled 


given. 


Streets 


<o treated are dustless and require but but very little mai 


tenance 

lf the foundation is not compact, the oiling will ravel 
out and require replacing. Since the first oiling, we hav 
added to the number of streets so treated as fast as th 


were prepared properly, with the result that nearl ill 
streets in the older portion of our city have been oiled 
This treatment is preferred by many for drivin ove! 


rather than the paved streets The only criticism that | 
have of oiling is that many of the streets were not proper! 
eraded and concrete gutters installed before the oilin 
began. The continual resurfacine with sand has made the 


but the Council does not 


want to go to the expense of grading the streets proper! 


crown of the streets too high. 


and installing concrete gutters. as should have been done 


( ( STE SOON 





New Brunswick, N. J., has been allotted 2 
cents per square yard for pavement mainten- 
ance and, using its own forces and equipment, 
with an artificial cold mixture resembling rock 
asphalt, has done a creditable job. They don’t 
use relief workers, because to get the most out 
of this kind of maintenance, skilled labor is 
required, 














Water Meters Reduce Costs 
by Stopping Rise in Water Consumption 


The Story of Cali, Colombia, S. A., 


1931-1935, and a Few 


POHVUE threat of a rapidly increasing consumption of 
| water which would cripple the new modern rapid 
sand filtration plant in Cali, Colombia, was chee ked 
effectively by the installation of meters. Not only was 
the increase stopped, but a very material reduction below 
the consumption of water prior to the construction of the 
filtration plant resulted. 

(he modern rapid sand filtration plant was placed in 
ervice in Cali in November, 1930 
the Manager of the Water 
Bunker 


the metering of all services before filtered water became 


In his first report to 
Works in 1927. George C. 
consulting engineer, Panama, R.P., recommended 
ivailable, in order to reduce the great waste of water. The 
capacity of the filtration plant was based on a per capita 
onsumption of 66 gallons with all services metered. By 
September, 1932, only two years after filtered water was 


iwailable, the average daily consumption had increased to 
9.6 mg, and the maximum daily consumption to 10.22 mg. 


\s a result, the normal capacity of the filtration plant, 8.0 

d, was exceeded, and through 1932 it was necessary to 
idd each month from 3 to 9 per cent of settled water to the 
filtered water to meet the consumption demand, although 


the plant was at that time being operated at 10 per cent 


ibove capacity. 
House-to-house inspections to control the waste and 
leakage were tried, but they were ineffective in reducing 


the consun ption he« ause of certain local conditions. Final- 


ly it was decided to adopt the engineer’s original recom- 
mendation to meter the services. and the work was started 


\pril, 1933 


+ 
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Words About “Hunting” 


Metering Effective Immediately 


In May, 1935, with 17.8 per cent of the services mete: 
the reduction in the consumption was sufhicient to stop the 
addition of settled water to the filtered water. At the end 
of September, 41 per cent of the services in use had been 
metered and the average daily consumption of water had 
been reduced 31 per cent as compared with the consump- 
tion in March, 9.34 mgd. At the end of December, 45.5 
per cent of the services in use had been metered, the ay 
erage daily consumption of water had been reduced 33 
per cent as compared with March, and there were 331 addi 
tional services in use. 

The installation of meters was continued through 1934, 
but, owing to the unfavorable rate of exchange, the total 
number installed was less than during 1933. At the end 
of October, 1934, 69.6 per cent of the services in use had 
been metered and the average daily consumption of wate: 
had been reduced 45.3 per cent as compared with March, 
1933. During November and December the average dail) 
consumption increased slightly, with the result that during 
December it was 5.88 mgd, or 38 per cent less than it was 
during March, 1933. At the end of December, 1934, 7] 
per cent of the services in use were metered and there wer 
636 more services in use than at the end of December. 
1933, and 967 more services than at the end of March. 
1933, when the installation of meters was started. 


On the assumption that the population of Cali was 
90,000 at the end of 1934, the per capita consumption of 


water was approximately 64.5 gallons. During the last 


PUBLIC UTILITIES, 
CALI, COLOMBIA, 

S. A.: VARIATION OF 
CONSUMPTION OF 
WATER BEFORE AND 
AFTER INSTALLATION 
OF METERS 


N SERVICE 
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= of 1934, the total volume of water supplied through 
= was approximately 84.6 mg per month. The Man- 
£ the Water Works estimated that 60,000 people out 
total population of 90,000 were supplied with wate: 
oh the meters and that the daily per capita metered 
imption was 43.8 gallons.* 


Benefits of Metering 


benefits resulting from the reduction in waste and 
oe of water by the installation of meters in Cali, are: 


iddition of three filters to the filtration plant was post 


{ indefinitely ; the addition of settled water to the fil- 
| water was stopped completely; the cost of the chemi- 
reatment of the water was reduced by the reduction in 
onsumption and by being able to shut down the plant 
ng periods as long as four hours when the turbidity of 
raw water was very high following heavy rains on the 
watershed, and supplying filtered water to the distribution 

stem during this period from the storage reservoir: an 
increase In pressure in the central section of the distribu- 
tion system from 30 to 60 pounds per square inch during 
the daytime; the operation of the filters at their normal 
rate: the maintenance of sufficient water in the storage res 
ervoir with seven filters under normal conditions, thus per- 
mitting one filter to be cut out of service for cleaning the 


per 3 inches of sand or for other purposes. 


Minimum Allowances Too High 


[he meter rates in Cali, Colombia, are divided into thre¢ 

classes of services as follows: 
First class: Includes factories, hotels and cafés of the 
highest grade, office buildings and apartments, and industria! 
establishments selected by the Board of Administration or by 
the Manager of the Water Works, Consumers in this class 
pay 5.00 pesost ($4.83) per month, with the right to use 100, 
100 liters (26,418 gallons) of water. 

Second class: Includes residences valued at more than 
1,000 pesos ($965); hotels. cafés and factories of the second 
grade; apartments, important stores and private schools, which 
pay 2.00 pesos ($1.93) per month, with the right to use 60 
000 liters (15,850 gallons) of water. 

Third class: Includes houses valued at 1,000 pesos ($965) 

small apartments and shops. These pay 1.20 
$1.16) per month, with the right to 45,000 liters (11.880 gal 
lons) of water. 


or less: pesos 


[hese are minimum charges and must be paid whether 
or not the specified volumes of water are consumed. If 
the consumption exceeds the volume specified, the services 
of the first class pay 4 centavos (3.9 cents) per 1,000 liters 
(264 gallons) for the first 100,000 liters (26.418 gallons) 
1.000 liters 


in excess, and 3 centavos (2.9 cents) for each 


ibove that amount. Classes 2 and 3 pay at the rate of 3 
centavos (2.9 cents) for each 1.000 liters in excess of the 
specific allowance per month. 

\ comparison of the rates for the second and third 
classes shows that a slight reduction is made in favor of 
SUOD 


the occupants of houses of low value, 1.000 pesos 
or less, with the idea that their incomes are less than those 


of the occupants of the houses in the first class. This dif- 
[he report of F. Ospina B., Manager of the Cali Water Work 
August, 1935, shows that of the 8,327 services in use at that tin f 
81.5 per cent, were metered. The average daily nsumption r 
August, 1935, was 5.24 mg This, uccording to George ( Bunk I 
ilting engineer, represents the minimun nsumption obtainab n 
with meters, because the population is Increasing st fils 
Note—The value of 1 peso at parity used in this text is 96.5 cents 


U. S. money. In August, 1935, however, the rate of exchange was such 


that a peso was worth 56.5 cents I S. money 


for FEBRUARY, 


1936 oy 


ference in rates is based on the theory that occupants ot 
expensive houses should pay more for water than those in 
cheaper houses. This is a common method of favoring 
the poor people in South American cities. 

The first set of meter rates specified a maximum allow- 
ance of 50,000 liters (13,210 gallons) for services of the 
second class, and of 36,000 liters (9,510 gallons) per 
As a result of the 
protest made by some of the people in the above classes, 


month for services of the third class. 
that the rates were excessively high and the maximum al 
lowances were too low, the Municipal Council, contrary to 
the recommendations of the Board of Administration, in 


creased the allowance for the second and third classes to 


60,000 liters (15.850 gallons) and 45,000 liters (11,890 
gallons), respectively. 

During 1934, the average monthly metered consumption 
per service ol the second class exceeded 50,000 liters 15, 


210 gallons) only during one month, the excess amounting 

190 liters (2,318 gallons), and during the other 
eleven months it ranged from 46,630 (12,200 gallons) to 
19.910 liters (13,180 gallons). 


to only 


Che average metered con 
third 
ss 
36,000 liters (9,510 gallons) in any 


reached 
month, the highest 
monthly consumption being 27,600 liters (7,300 gallons), 
and the lowest, 20.490 liters (5.420 gallons). 


metered consumption per service of the first class exceeded 


sumption per service ol the class neve! 


The average 


the allowance during each month, ranging from 446,630 
(117,900 gallons) in January, with 143 
920.830 liters (137,500 gallons) in December, with 


liters meters in 
use, to 
178 meters in use. 

is evident that the allowances of 
0,000 liters (13,210 gallons) and 36,000 liters (9,510 


gallons) pet 


From these figures it 


) 
month, originally established for the second 
and third classes, respectively, were high enough and met 
The 


arguments that the poor people would not have sufficient 


the legitimate needs of both classes of consumers. 
water for hvgienic purposes were proved to be entirely 
wrong, for they never used the entire allowance even dur 


ing the warmer months. 


Should Allowance Be Increased? 


lhe danger of increasing the allowance lies in the fact 
that it may be set so high that the meters no longer serve 
to reduce the waste of water, but only serve as chambers 
this 


metered con 


through which the water passes, It is interesting in 
that the 


sumption through the services of the third class increased 


respect to note average monthly 


from 20.490 liters (5.420 gallons). with 750 meters In use 
n January, 1934, to 25,570 liters (6.760 gallons). with 
2.085 meters in use in December, 1934, an increase of 5.080 


liters (1. and to 30.750 liters (8.140 gallor 


with 2.966 meters in use in August. 


342 gallons); 


1935. which made the 


second increase of 5,000 liters (1.321 gallons) in the cor 
sumption of water by this class during the first eight 
months of 1935 

The average monthly metered consumption through the 


liters 


with 2,420 meters in use. to 49.910 lite: 


services of the second class increased from 416.630 


12.320 gallons). 
(13 


.200 gallons), with 3,271 meters in use in December 
1934, an inerease of 3.280 liters (868 gallons): and to 
95.470 liters (14,110 gallons), with 3.527 meters in uss 
in August. 1935, which made a second increas of 3.560 


liters (943 gallons) in the consun ption of water by ser 
vices of the second class during the first eight months of 


1935. 
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“Hunting” 

It is feared by those who are interested in reducing the 
waste of water by consumers that, as time goes on, they 
will gradually increase their consumption to the total of 
the allowance for each class as they learn that it is unneces- 
ary to be so careful about closing the faucets immediately 
ifter drawing water for legitimate purposes This proce- 
dure has been aptly termed, “hunting” for the maximum 
illowance of water The remedy lies in reducing the al- 
lowance of water for each class. or setting it at a volume 


FEBRUARY, 


for 1936 

which experience shows is ample for legitimate pu 
This is difficult because members of the Municipal ¢ 
will naturally be threatened with a loss of votes and 
Mr. Bunk 


unfavorable to their political future. 


found that the allowance of water for metered sery 
other cities in the tropics has been set so high ti 
meters have failed to reduce the waste of wate 
consumers. : 
ACKNOWLEDGMENT This article has been prepared from mater 
y presented before the New England Water Works Association | 
(. Bunker, Panama City, R.P nd from additional data from ott 
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Building Street Intersections without Bumps 


By EDWARD E. BAUER 
Assistant Professor of Civil Engineering, 
University of Hlinois 


riding quality ol city pavements is olten serious- 
ol of the 
through intersections. most common 
of the 
notion that it is necessary in order to provide 
rainstorms. Water 
to trafhe, 


is no real need to raise 


r HI 
r" 
ot ice 
is the 
false 


drainage 


impaired because improper selection 


The 


intersection, 


fault center of the based 
on a 
quick during 
to a de pth that is 


flat surface 


raising 


will not stand 
annoying even on a perfectly 


the of 


the intersection above normal in order to provide drain- 


so there center 


Another bad practice, when a wide pavement intersects 


1 narrow one, is to bring the grade line on the center line 
of the narrow side street straight into the center of the 
intersection to meet the grade line on the center of the 
wide pavement. If the grade line on the wide pavement is 
raised above normal in addition, there is serious interfer- 
ence with a smooth ride through the intersection. The cen- 
ter-line grade line on the narrow side street should meet 
the surface of the wide pavement some little distance from 
the center line as shown Fig. the exact location de- 
pending on widths and crowns. Traflic on the wider street 
should be given preference over that on the narrow street, 
in the matter of comfort of riding, since its volume is 
rreater. The arrangement suggested, however, should cause 


ne unpleasantness to passengers In vehicles crossing the 


wider street, 


Sequence of Pouring an Intersection 


low can exact control of the surface of an intersection 


he secured 7 Place only part of the intersection at a time. 
The the method 
number of summers ago and found it the 


of the 


writer used following on some work a 


most satisfactory 
various methods tried. 


NORMAL CLOWN OF — 
WIDE Pave MENT 


The discussion concerns a concrete pavement, but the 
same ideas can be used in placing the base course for any 
other type of wearing surface. Let us consider the aver- 


age residential pavement built to accommodate three lines 
of traflic, with a total width of 26 to 30 feet between curbs 
Pavements of these widths can be built most easily betwee: 
intersections one-half at a time. This practice necessitates 
the setting of forms to grade along the center line. and as 
the work approaches an intersecting street a chalk line can 
be stretched across the intersection in both directions at th 
proposed elevation of the top of the pavement along the 
center When the 


set 


lines. proper grades have been selected, 


forms can be and rechecked before any concrete is 


placed. 

Many to introduce 
in the grade line of the cross-street, 
owing to the 


times it is vertical curves 
A to B in Fig. 2, 
fact that the side street is on a sharp grad 
The A to O 
and B to O should not be a straight unless condi 
Point C might be too high or too low. 
depending on the relative elevations of O and B. The set 
ting of the forms to grade in both directions through the 


necessary 
from 
away from the main street. grade line from 
line 
tions warrant it. 


intersection controls the surface where it needs to be con 
trolled most. 

In placing concrete, the two opposite corners can be 
built one day, and the other two the next day. The lining- 


up of the expansion joints offers no problem, since they 
can be lined in with the edge of the curb or the curb-and- 
gutter section. In this method of building intersections the 
area of concrete being placed is relatively small and 

possible to have the concrete on both sides of the expan- 
sion joints soft enough to be shaped at the same time, 
which is a decided advantage in securing a smooth riding 
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FIGURE 1. PROPER AND IMPROPER INTERSECTION OF GRADE LINE li 
I} trade line on the center line of a narrow side street should not be carried to the center of a wide pavement, but 
should be blended into the surface of the wide pavement some distance away from the center line 
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TION 
The shaded 


which can be placed one day; the 
lowing. By forms 
surface of the concrete can 
with the result that a 


OF RESIDENTIAL STREETS 


portions of the intersection indicate those 
rest on the day to 
along the center lines, the 
be controlled 


riding 


setting 
more readily, 


smoother intersection can 


be built 


surface in all directions. 


Procedure with Wider Pavements 


In cases where the pavement is wider than can be built 
one-half at a time, the same general procedure can be fol 
lowed. The forms set longitudinally along the main street 
should be set through the intersection, but the grade lin 


along the center line of the cross-street must not be for 
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cotten. It should be studied as in the previous cast lt 
may take a little longer to place all the concrete in a large! 
intersection, but the whole job need not be slowed down, 


worked 


contractol 


since a program can be out which will permit 


continuous work for the 


State Engineers in the City 


Within the past lew years stale highway engineers have 
enlarged their field of work to include design and co 
struction of city pavements. In some instances they have 
not recognized the fact that a city pavement Is different 


built in the and have used country 


( Ine ol thes 


Irom one country 


pi it 
build first the 


center of the 


tices In the city. practices is to 


regular country slab along the street and 


iCross ind then place the 
idditional slab and curbs [he from A to B 


Fig. 2) then has two dips in it at the edges of this center 


intersecting streets, necess; 


orade line 


strip It is true that these dips are not large. because of 
the flat crown used on country pavements The placin 
first of the center 18 or 20 feet across the intersection may 
complicate the planning of the various grade lines on side 


hill construction. and the hills need not be steep lo wal 
rant tilting of the intersection It has always seemed to 
the writer that the curb grade lines should be established 
first at intersections, because of the existing conditions that 
must be met. The pavement then can be built with rete: 
ence to the curb, but if the slab is placed first, it is much 
layout and secure the 


more difficult to visualize the propel 


erades on the curb. 
Conclusion 


In conclusion, (1) the riding qualities of intersections 
determine to a large extent the rideability rating given a 
city street by the public; (2) greater care should be 
ercised in shaping the surface of intersections: and >) 
better 
secured by dividing it up into smaller units. as suggested 
») 


control of the surface during construction can be 


in Fig. 


Less Tooting of Horns and Greater Safety of Traffic 


To the Editor of THE AMERICAN City: 


The efforts now being made in some of our American cities 


to reduce the tooting of motor horns should be greatly en 
couraged by a knowledge of French, English and Italian ey 
perienee. 


way in reducing the exasperating 


Paris and London led the 
and usually unnecessary use of the motor horn. For some 
years past, both cities have suppressed motor horns at night 
and Paris, on the Champs-Elysées, in the day also. Lately, 
Italy also, where traffic has been well regulated in other re 
for several decided to follow the example of 
Paris and London, and stop motor horns at night. On May 
3. 1934, all Italian municipalities were accordingly authorized 


first, 


spects years, 


to forbid sound signals at night. Rome started then 


Milan, Naples and other The 


found it so satisfactory that on December 15 of that year it 


cities followed. authorities 
was decreed that no motor horns were to be used night or day 
within a certain number of kilometers of cities. 

This does not mean that a motor horn shall not be used in 
a trafic emergency to avoid an impending accident. In nar 
row streets also, many of which have no sidewalks, the driv 
ers gently tap the horn sufficiently loudly so that pedestrians 
ten or fifteen feet ahead hear and aside. These 
gentle tappings are less irritating than loud blasts right be- 
hind one, and are obeyed with far better grace. 


can step 


Suppressing the motor horn, to the surprise of most people 


has not increased accidents, but from what we « in lear ‘ 


las considerably reduced them. It has made driver 


careful and pedestrians more considerate The next step in 


reducing the noise of trafhe should be a determined fight 
against squeaky brakes, cut-out and accelerator noise ind 
the rattling of loose parts, and. last but not least. not allow 
vehicles in bad order to be used at all on highway () May 
ol. 1935, it was announced that in Italy motoreyveles must 
thereafter be equipped with effective silencers 

On July 10, 1935. there began a “Silence Week Zuri 


with a decrease of accidents re ported 


In September, Finland silenced motor horns. street-car 


trafhe whistles, hand-organs and the cries of huckster 
boys and sidewalk orators 
On October 1. the campaign to prohibit unnecessary noise 


New York. We 


paign. but that should not prevent the 


was begun in have come late into this cam 


work from be ne done 


effectively. especially as we have had the example of other 


countries to Man) by. 
Witttam Pueves | 

Saugutuck, Conn.. 

January 14, 1936. 

EpITORIA N The writer er kr 
many reader f THe American Corry founder and ( ’ 
Board of the I Foundation for Highw lrafie Regu In I y 
not be so generally known a yet tha n December 26, 1935. M ka 
0 promoted from Knight to O f the I n of H f | 





Making Assets of Tax-Delinquent Lands 


By FRANK MOORE 


Executive Secretary. Association of Towns of the State of New York 


LTHOUGH the procedure for the enforcement otf tax 
liens against real estate is not uniform, the ultimate 
recourse in every state is the confiscation of the 

property itself In normal times. this drastic remedy 1s 
rarely availed of. 

But these are not normal times. The collapse of the 
post-war real estate boom, the over-enthusiastic develop- 
ment of suburban areas and the economic conditions of 
recent years, have combined to produce an acute situation 
wherein the tax enforcement agencies, of necessity, have 
exercised this final remedy. 

Peculiarly enough, we find that the tax laws of many 
states enable an individual to acquire good title to delin- 
quent lands through a tax foreclosure sale or the maturing 
but not the state itself. Thus, the state 
can convey good title to another, but cannot obtain one 
for itself 


It furthes appears that in a number of states the right 


ot a tax certihecate, 


of redemption persists for an unreasonably long period, 
during which the state must hold the land without ability 
to use or dispose of it. In some states, delinquent lands 
must be sold at public sale for any price obtainable in 
satisfaction of tax liens. 

Unfortunately, some property owners have abused their 
rights They have deliberately failed to pay their taxes, 
and, subsequently, re-acquired their properties at public 
sales, for amounts less than the accrued taxes. 

Common sense would suggest that the tax laws of every 
state should enable the state to acquire for itself good 


In New York 


are now possessed of the statutory means of 


title, for all purposes, to tax-reverted lands. 
State we 
obtaining incontestable title. Assuming the necessary con- 
stitutional and statutory changes in every state to confer 
upon their tax-enforcement agencies similar power, we can 
consider the possibilities in tax title lands. 

In levying taxes for the purposes of a given unit of gov- 
ernment, we assume the collection of 100 per cent of the 
amount levied. Experience proves that some of the persons 
liable will fail to pay. ‘To bridge the gap between the 
amount of taxes levied and the portion collected, it has 
been the custom to hold tax sales and to sell some interest 
in, or lien upon, the delinquent lands, to private pur- 
chasers. Even in normal times, the purchasers at such tax 
sales selected only the parcels which, in themselves, offered 
adequate security for the sums paid. The tax enforce- 
ment agencies were obliged to bid in the remaining par- 
cels. These latter properties, therefore, failed to contribute 
to the support of government, and, for all practical pur- 
were valueless, or “dead.” 


poses, During recent years, 
tnere has been a dearth of buyers at tax sales, and the 
amount of the dead property has been accordingly in- 
‘ reased 

\ssuming the legal ability to remove these dead proper- 
ties from the tax rolls, through the acquisition of title by 
the state or its subdivisions, it would appear advisable that 
such power be exercised. When title is perfected, the 
lands should be classified as to their usefulness. Proper- 
ties capable of producing sufficient taxes in private use 


should be disposed of and restored to the tax rolls. to 
again contribute to the support of government. Properties 
incapable of supporting the normal tax burdens should be 
retained and thereby the dead valuation eliminated from 
the assessment rolls. . 


Planning for Future Use 


It is suggested that the tax-enforcement agencies of goy- 
ernment should prepare comprehensive plans for future 
development, with particular emphasis upon the lands re. 
quired for such purpose. These plans should vision a 
period of perhaps ten or more years into the future. 

At the same time, the state or its subdivision should 
classify its tax-reverted lands as to their particular use. 
fulness in relation to the plan adopted. For example, 
there should be no great difficulty in determining the suit- 
ability of lands for recreational purposes, such as parks 
Other lands could be set apart as 
rights-of-way for highway extensions, or for the construc- 


and playgrounds. 


tion of sewer, water and drainage systems, and othe: 
utilities. 

The location of incinerator and disposal plants could 
be determined in advance. It is probable that some prop- 
erties could be designated as sites for public buildings, 
including hospitals, penitentiaries, and even schoolhouses. 
Some lands might be useful to preserve a source of supply 
for municipal water systems. Other lands might be set 
apart for reforestation purposes. Additional uses would 
be determined from local requirements. 

Concretely, it is suggested that the states and their tax- 
enforcement agencies be enabled, through appropriate 
revision of their tax laws, to effectively acquire title to 
tax-delinquent lands and to use such lands for all purposes 
of government. 

The real estate capable of supporting normal tax bur- 
dens should be restored to a “live” assessment basis as 
promptly as possible, and the remaining lands definitely 
retained by the state or its subdivisions, for future govern- 
mental use. 

By the elimination of dead valuation from the assess- 
ment rolls, we can expect the stabilization of tax revenues. 
This will relieve the stress of governmental and municipal 
finance. We can reduce, materially, the cost of future 
necessary governmental development, and possibly avoid 
some unwise improvements initiated as a means of unload 
ing high-priced real estate upon the public. 

We shall substitute certainty for uncertainty in the op- 
eration of our tax laws. After all, the steady, dependable 
flow of taxes is as essential to our governmental and 
municipal well-being as the flow of blood to our human 
existence. 

Epitortat Note.—The foregoing paper is published with the permission 
of the National Municipal League. Originally presented January 21, 1936, 
over a NBC-WEAF network in the You anp Your GoveRNMENT series under 
the auspices of the Committee on Civic Education by Radio of the National 
Advisory Council on Radio in Education and the American Political Science 
Association. 

As an alternative to Mr. Moore’s proposal that tax-enforcement agencies 
prepare plans for future development of tax-reverted lands, THe AMERICAN 


City suggests that such planning might well be the function of municipal. 
county or state planning boards, where such exist. 
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the aggregate as Is 

mix, Nanticoke, Pa., } vanced through the flame 
has resurfaced approximate- 
ly 20,000 square yards of 
worn brick streets. Sheet as- 
phalt and asphaltic concrete 
surfacing in which graded 
sand or broken stone consti- 
tute the mineral aggregate 


SING gravel as aggre- ~~ baffles, which constantly turn 
gate in the asphalt it ad- 


which originates at the dis- 
charge end of the drum. 
From the drying drum, the 
aggregate is carried to the 
cooling hopper, from which 
another bucket elevator lifts 
it to the mixing system. This 
are quite commonly used on is a s« rew-type conveyol 
top of old, rough streets. mixer in which the aggregate 
The use of gravel aggregate, is first sprayed with a “drier” 
however, is unusual in this 


type of work. 


The Mixing Plant 


and then with asphalt. The 
“drier” may be naphtha or a 
mixture of kerosene and some 
other volatile distillate. The 





THE ASPHALT-GRAVEL PLANT MIX WAS UNI 


A special type of plant was FORMLY DISTRIBUTED WITH A SPREADER BOX worm in the mixing con 
used at Nanticoke for pre- veyor is a shaft with a steel 


paring the asphalt-gravel mix. The gravel aggregate is spiral blade fastened to it. The blade has numerous op 
fed into the drying drum from the stock pile by means of _ enings in the edge to assure complete turning of the aggre 
a bucket elevator. In the drying drum, which is hori- gate and to prevent clogging or jamming. From the mixing 
zontal, the aggregate is moved forward by a system of conveyor, the coated aggregate drops into the loading con 

BLOWER TO COOL AGGREGATE 


OISTILL ATE___ HORIZONTAL AND TO PUT PRESSURE BAC 
HOT ELEVATOR STORAGE DRUM DRYER OF DRYER BURNER. 





BOILER 
FOR HEAT 











ENGINE 
FOR POWER 





THE MIXING PLANT AT NANTICOKE, PA 
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EXPERT COMPACTION WITH A TANDEM ROLLER 
GRAVEL STREET (RIGHT) FROM 
VEeVorl where it Is again turned over seve ral Limes on the 


way to the truck that hauls it to the job. 

Phe control over the amount of asphalt admitted to the 
nix is by ey The “drier” and the asphalt percentages 
we dependent on the amount of aggregate passing a given 
point in a given time, additional jets being cut in or out as 
required. All sizes of aggregate from dust to maximum- 
size coarse aggregate are fed into the drying drum at the 
-ame time from the stock pile by the bucket conveyor. 


This 
before delivery to the plant. 


irrangement makes it necessary to combine all sizes 





PLANT-MIXED 
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ASPHALT 


(LEFT) PRODUCED THEI 


MATERIALS, IN 


NEW NON-SKID 
NANTICOKE, PA 
\pproximately 3,200 tons of this Texaco-asphalt and 
eravel mix were required to resurface the various streets 
improved. In bringing the old pavements to grade, it 
was necessary to fill depressions 5 and 6 inches deep with 
When this preliminary 


the asphaltic mixture. leveling 


course had been laid, a wearing surface was spread and 


rolled to a compacted thickness of 2 


inches. 

George Powell, of Nanticoke, was the general contrac- 
tor. As sub-contractor, Bilt-Rock Roads, Inc.. constructed 
the asphalt-gravel surface. The work was in charge of 


Stanley Dropeski, Chairman of the Street Commission. 


For More Beaches in Public Ownership 


NALLING attention to the totally inadequate extent to 
(" which, as yet provision has been made for public ac 
cess to and use of bathing beaches. George Hijelte,. 
Recreation Superintendent of Los Angeles, at the December, 


American Shore and Beach Preserva 


Fede ral aid 


problem: 


the 


urged additional 


1930, convention of 
tion Ass 
this important 
Had the 


Dive \ vlue 


iation in the solution 
leisure-time 
able to 
now have is a 
Hielte. 
the 
restricted by 


founders ot been 


the 


our country anticipate 


beaches recreation and 
said Mr 
to predict the degree 
beaches 


one could question that they would have reserved in publi 


whi h 


health-giving asset.” “and had thev been able 


o which general 


public use ol 


would be ultimately private ownership, 


ownership not only the tide and submerged lands, but also a 


trip of upland along our entire coast. Private access to this 


trip for private purposes not inconsistent with the public wel 


could the n have 


furs been provided for in the same mannet 
that private uses of the publicly owned water and submerged 
lands is now permitted. Unfortunately, prophetic vision was 

idequate those times, and it is now almost a practical im 
possibility orrect the situation except at great cost, a id 
then only to an ameliorative degree. 


Che beaches are a recreational asset not only to those who 


permanently reside near them, but to those also who reside 
inland Of the 48 states of the Union. only 21 have ocean 
beaches The great forests and national monuments like 
Yellowstone Park have been regarded as national assets, and 


to insure thei protection tor and use by the whole nation they 
been incorporated in the National Park System. The 
beaches of our coastal states should be viewed as national and 
local Local jurisdiction should 


have 


assets governmental 


not as 


consider that they hold these assets in trust for their own pos- 
Indeed, 


a logical view compels one to suggest that the most practicable 


terity and also for the posterity of the whole nation. 


method of insuring the acquisition, protection, and develop- 
ment of well-situated and most useful beaches is for the Fed- 
eral Government to aid local governments in accomplishing 
these purposes, if not to actually incorporate some beaches in 
the National Park System... . 
“Beach recreation is probably the 


forms of recreation offered by public agencies. 


least expensive of all 
Once 


is acquired in public ownership and made accessible, the ex- 


a be ac h 


pense of operating it is negligible in relation to the service 
The 


maintaining five miles of publi: 


performed. annual cost to one city of operating and 


beach which enjoyed an an 
nual attendance of about eleven million was only 
$45.000. or four tenths ot per Ree 


reation service on neighborhood playgrounds and parks varies 


persons 


one cent person served. 
in cost from three to five cents per person served. 

“It is a known fact that the greatest values in life are found 
in those things which are the free gifts of nature. The most 


valuable recreational activities of mankind are those which 
require no extensive preparation and which are most simple 
and natural, those which are inherent in the nature of human 
kind. Although we may 
to provide artificial means of recreation which has relatively 
limited value. we take for granted opportunities for recreation 
which abound about us: and, taking them for granted, we fail 
to notice invidious forces and events which tend to deny them 


The beaches would afford, if preserved and protected, 


go to no end of pains and expense 


to us. 


the means of life-giving recreation for millions of our people 
and for all posterity.” 
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Treated Water Filtered 


in New Pressure Plant 


Extension of Existing Gravity Plant Completed at New Brunswick, New Jersey 


By DANIEL M. VAIL 


Sanitary Engineer 


r HE gravity filtration plant in New Brunswick was 
h constructed in 1916 with a capacity of eight mil 
lion gallons. It consisted of a plain sedimentation 
basin, coagulation basins and eight filters of 1,000,000 
sallons capacity each, together with pumping facilities and 
tandpipe. The plain sedimentation basin had a capacity 
000,000 gallons, and the old coagulation basins a ca 
wity of 400,000 gallons. The storage capacity for fil- 
ed water amounted to 1,200,000 gallons, including both 
lear well and the standpipe. 
(his plant, which was put into operation early in 1917, 
in to be inadequate during the World War, when a 
re increase in manufacturing made it necessary to run 
the plant at maximum capacity and sometimes at consid- 
rable overload. Since that time the consumption of water 
has decreased very little. 


Plans for New Plant 


In 1930 it became evident that the plant could not op- 
rate under the existing load for any period of time to 
come. As a first step to increase.the productive capacity 
of the plant, the filter bottoms were entirely remodeled. 
lhis did not, however, relieve the overloaded condition, 
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essary to provide funds for an additional 


amount of filtering capacity These funds became 


able through the Public Works Administration in 1934. 


ind il became ne 


avail 


Source of Supply 


The water used in the city of New Brunswick is taken 
from a stream known as Laurence Brook Three dams 
have been constructed on this stream, providing slorage 
for a six months’ supply of water. The water is very soft 
colored and is difficult to treat because of high color and 


low turbidity. An average analysis of the water is 


Color 130 to 150 ppn 
Turbidity 20 
Alkalinity 10 
pH ) 6.4 


As the color, whic h Is an organi residue - Is very difhe ult 
to treat, constant chemical control is required to produce 


a good quality water. 
Experimental Work 


Prior to starting any design work for new construction, 
a complete experimental plant was set up and operated 


over a period of two months. This plant, which had a ca- 





THE BATTERY OF EIGHT PRESSURE FILTERS RECENTLY INSTALLED AT NEW BRUNSWICK 


Note the hydraulic valves 


and operating tables 
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fHE AMEI 


SHE’S A PARTNER IN A 
GREAT AMERICAN BUSINESS 


Sue is one of 850,000 owners of Bell System 


, 


securities. They are typical Americans—some 
voung, some middle age, some old. They live 
in every part of the nation. 

One may be a housewife in Pennsylvania 
Another a physician in Oregon—a clerk in 


[llinois—an engineer in Texas—a merchant in 
Massachusetts—-a miner in Nevada—a ste- 
nographer in Missouri—a teacher in Califor- 
nia —or a telephone employee in Michigan. 
For the most part, Bell System stockholders 
are men and women who have put aside small 
sums for saving. More than half of them have 


held their shares for five years or longer. More 





than 65 ) of these 850,000 security holders 
own stock in the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company—the parent company of 
the Bell System. More than 225,000 own five 
shares or less. Over fifty per cent are women 
No one owns as much as one per cent of the 
stock of A. T. & T. In a very real sense, the 
Bell System is a democracy in business 
owned by the people it serves. 

Over 270, men and women work for the 
Bell System. One person out of every 150 in this 


country owns A. T. & T. securities or stock and 





bonds of associated companies in the Bell System. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


During February we hope you will remember to mention THe American City 
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ty of 9,000 gallons per day, consisted of chemical 
apparatus, mixing tanks or flocculators, sedimentation 
ins, pumps and pressure filters. The filters were oper- 
| at rates varying from 2 gallons per square foot per 
ite up to 6 gallons per square foot per minute. In all 
:. the effluent from thé pressure filters was of a quality 
erior to that being produced in the gravity filters. 


The New Plant 


he new plant which supplements the old, but is a com- 
ete unit within itself, consists of a Dorr flocculator hav- 

a detention period of 20 minutes for contact of the 
chemicals with the water during the mixing process. A 

w sedimentation basin has been provided, having an 8- 
hour retention period for settlement of floc. The water 
from this basin may be delivered to either of the plants. 
Three DeLaval pumps, of 2-, 4- and 6-mgd capacity, are 
provided for the new plant. 

The 6-mgd pump is hooked up so that it may be used 
for either the old or the new plant. Eight new pressure 
filters of 1-mgd ¢apacity each have been installed, thus 
adding 4,000,000 gallons to the plant capacity, increasing 
the capacity to a total of 12 million gallons per day. The 
valves for the pressure filters are all hydraulically oper- 
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ated, and the layout of the filters is such that air wash or 
water wash may be used independently or together 


Chemical Feed Equipment 


s 


The new Wallace & Tiernan chemical feed equipment 
laid out for feeding ferric salt and lime. Connections are 
made with this equipment to give the utmost flexibility to 
Chemicals may be fed at any one of five points. 
filters is with a 


This unit will pump chlorine 


the plant. 
The effluent from the 
W & T pressure chlorinator. 


new chlorinated 
solution directly into the line connecting the new filters 
with the standpipe. It is expected that a much better wate: 
will now be delivered to the standpipe, since the filte: 
loading on the existing plant has been greatly reduced 
The efficiency of the plant has increased and the use ol 
chemicals has been reduced about 40 per cent 


Cost 


The total cost of the entire new layout is $200,000. The 
reservoir and building were constructed by the Industrial 
Engineering Co., of New York City, and the filters and 
equipment by the Roberts Filter Manufacturing Co. All 
electrical equipment was furnished by the Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Co. 


Present Status of PWA Projects 


building of works of lasting value was under construc 

tion contract or advertisement on January 16. Accord- 
ing to reports received by Public Works Administrator Harold 
L. Ickes. of the 4,166 projects given PWA allotments under 
the new program, 4,149 were either under contract or had 
contract specifications advertised, and on many of these con- 
struction has begun, while some have already been completed. 

These projects called for an expenditure of approximately 
$744,000,000, most of which is provided by funds raised in 
the communities to be benefied both by the projects and the 
employment derived from tae construction. All are non- 
Federal PWA projects. In each instance where allotment 
was made, the community put up 55 per cent of the cost of 
constructing a project which the local government itself had 
selected in order to secure a Federal grant of 45 per cent, thus 
registering local and Federal cooperation to effect the pur 
poses of the recovery program. 

The projects which received allotments were in every stat 
in the Union and selected from a much larger group of ap- 
plications. PWA received over 12,000 applications from com- 
munities declaring themselves desirous of putting up a billion 
and one-half dollars in their own funds to secure Federai 
grants of a lesser amount. Owing to lack of funds, allot- 
ments could only be made to approximately one out of three 
of these applicants before the total of something over $300,- 
0000,000 in funds made available to PWA for its program was 
exhausted. 

In pushing the new PWA program to its present advanced 
stage, the organization accomplished in four months what 
required approximately two years for nearly the same number 
of non-Federal projects in the original PWA_ program 
launched in 1933. This was possible through improved proc- 
esses, including decentralization of examining divisions, re- 
vised contractual procedure and various other simplified proc- 
esses, together with better national understanding of the pur- 
poses and machinery of the program. 

All except 8 of the 4,166 projects have cleared through the 
State Directors’ offices into Washington. These projects con- 
sist largely of allotments for schools, water works, sewers, etc.. 
to local public bodies such as municipalities, counties, edu- 


Orn 9914 per cent of the new PWA program for the 


and individual 


range from a few thousand to many millions of dollars. 


cational and sanitary districts, ete. projects 

Before construction contracts were let or construction speci 
fications were advertised, financial contracts between the Gov 
ernment and the applicants had to be prepared. Over 4,000 
PWA legal staff and sent 
Over 


carry 


such contracts were written by the 
to applicants, and all except a few have been accepted. 
1,000 Treasury Warrants 
out the program. 

lhe above figures refer only to PWA non-Federal projects 
In addition to such projects, there is the PWA Housing Pro 
gram financed with the new funds involving the total of a littl 
over $100,000,000 for 38 housing projects, on all of which con 
tracts have been let. 


have already been issued to 


Municipalities to Have 


Representative in Washington 
PPOINTMENT of a 
in Washington, D. C., for the American Municipal Asso 

ciation will make it possible for 5,000 municipalities to carry 

problems involving cooperation with the Federal Government 
directly to the nation’s capitol. 


permanent full-time representative 


The Washington representa 
tive, who has assumed his duties, is Earle D. Mallery, forme: 
City Manager of Alliance, Neb., member of the Nebraska 
State Planning Board, and of the Board of the Nebraska 
League of Municipalities. 

The Association, headquarters of which are in Chicago, is 
the national federation of leagues of municipalities in 36 
states. Members of the leagues are the 5,000 or more cities 
in those states. 
enabled to exchange information on their common problems 
and gain advice on all municipal matters 

Growing concern of cities in affairs of the Federal Gover: 
ment, due to events of the past three or four years which make 


Through their national association they are 


necessary closer cooperation between the two levels of x 
ernment, is the cause of appointing a permanent Washington 
representative for the American Municipal Association, which. 
as Executive Director Clifferd W. Ham points out, is con- 
cerned primarily with administrative business and in no sense 
is a lobbying organization. 








Chevrolet Fire Trucks 
DELIVER 


when ACTION is needed 











NEW 1936 MODELS 


faster, more powerful, and always dependable 


TTHEN put to the test, Chevrolet fire trucks 
\ can always be depended upon to come 
through. ‘The smooth. powerful, valve-in-head 
truck engine gives ready response to starting and 
quick getaway. It supplies power far in excess 
of requirements for pumping a high pressure 
stream of water. The Chevrolet power plant, 
when used to operate the most popular fire 
pumps, has been approved by the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters for 500 gallons per 
minute. The brakes are new perfected hydraulic 
brakes 


“straight line’ stops. Protection of life and prop- 


always equalized for quick, unswerving, 


Q/ NEW GREATLY REDUCED 
y/ G.M.A.C. TIME PAYMENT 
0 PLAN 


l he lowe GM. AS 


LIC BRAKES always equalized for 


quick, unswerving, “straight line” stops. 


erty is too important to risk the continued use 

of unreliable, slow and out-of-date equipment. 

Replace it with modern, low-cost Chevrolet units. 

CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
° ° ° 

See your Chevrolet dealer for complete information on 


Chevrolet trucks and passenger cars for the following 


municipal motor transport equipment: 


POLICE SCOUT CARS POLICE PATROL WAGONS 
HIGHWAY CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE 
GARBAGE COLLECTION COMPRESSOR UNITS 

PARK AND BOULEVARD SERVICE 


STREET CLEANING, SPRINKLING AND SNOW REMOVAL 





. NEW HIGH-COMPRESSION - 
NEW PERFECTED HYDRAU. VALVE-IN-HEAD ENGINE FULL-FLOATING REAR 


with increased power, increased torque, 


AXLE with barrel type wheel bear 


greater economy in gas and oil. ings on I'$-ton models 


Do you mention THz Ameartcan City? Please do. 
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Waste Collection Service on a Fee Basis 


A Complete Description of 
How to Set Up a Workable System 


\ the January issue of THe AMERICAN City we pub- as well as the system to be described in this article was 
lished an article, “Making Refuse Service Self-Sup- prepared by Hume K. Nowlan, Executive Secretary, West 
porting,” which included a model ordinance that Virginia League of Municipalities. | 

uld permit collections of fees from the householders fon lor a city initiating collection service for the first time, 
removal of refuse by the city. This model ordinance only a small amount of preparatory work is necessary be- 


oa a naneaenen 
REFUSE SERVICE Ne 1000 


City OF URBAN, W.VA. 
pate Ort..A3...1935. _ a 








T This receipt for pa 
The below named person, firm or corporation, SERVICE FEE pt for | 

















———EE—————E retuse collection 
having applied for the service and paid the YEAR TRASH AND GARGAGS loc made in triplicate: whi 
charges stated hereon, is issued this receipt ae es ee os original to the subscriber a 
| J e ° i rece ipt; pink duplicate tor 
expiring at midnight on Och. AS..'\93G. YEAR ASH 4 |\50 Se a aloe ae 





| Gy2.. \a Z Mlb... CONTRACT NO. - . a ate Jor permanent fills 
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PAID ©) ua PAID (0) sina 
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T 23 1935 2 JUL 23 1935 
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3 4 3 4 — N? 2230 
Sy — 
N2 115] 2w N2 751 M|M!~! City of Urban 
he %|# || INCINERATION 
Zlalo| OR DUMPING 
Blais FEE 




















” anid RECEIPT 
Weekly Trash Service Contract Trash Service i iaccciiieiiRenincnmiaenctarasinnl 
City of Urban, W.Va. City of Urban, W. Va. 



















































































PAID 
i Bit ati a2 i aia @ies alele] N° 2230 
. ~ 
34/34/34 34/34/13 4 “ 
w!}—|o| 
eit eit @ ~ City of Urban 
3 4 3 4 3 4 ROUTE CARDS AND°A SPECIAL INCINERATOR iin y< phates 
OR DUMP TAG wlo| INCINERATION 
1 2|i th || . 
2 rears. OR DUMPING 
ays 
= 4 4 

Pe;!i 2/1 2 Gas} RECEIPT 
3.4/3 4 3 4 

Left—All Route Cards are this size originally. If payment is made for only three-quarter 1 

three rectangles is cut off, eliminating the four collections for each of three mont Si 

ire cut off if payment is made for only one-half year The Weekly Ash Service Car ident with Week lr 

Service Card 

Center—When the Contract Trash Service Card is completed, the “1” under “Paid” in the upper left-hand 

punched out and if the customer has paid for daily service, the “D” will have a punch beside it 

would be required to have six of these cards so that he would receive collection « ich week day his 

to show that service has been paid for only one-quarter of the ur 

Right—A special card adapted for cities which have a schedule of charges for the disp f refuse 

municipal incinerator or dump. Regulations covering this service usually require materials to be unloaded 

tomer on the furnace charging floor or over the dump, according to directions of the disposal foreman. Charges are 

ut scheduled rates on different quantities of specific material, but each jioad is subject to variations by t f 

inspection for unusual volume or character of material 
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Here's the first corrugated pipe 

made and installed in 1896, near 
Crawfordsville, Ind removed for 
exhibition, after 28 years in the 


ground. 


s Events 





IN 1896: Many of the objections to ex 
types of drainage structures were elimi: 
by the invention of corrugated metal 
Its long, light-weight sections brought : 
immediate savings in hauling and installa 
costs. Moreover, due to its flexibility 
sturdy joints, corrugated pipe soon prove 
ability to stand up where other types cou 
take it And it has continued to prove 


superior strength for 40 years 


IN 1906: The development of rust-resistis 
ARMCO Ingot Iron created a high standard 
durability for corrugated 


of these pure iron dt 


pipe. In fact, n 
ains are sound and st 


today—after 30 years of service. 


IN 1926: ARMCO engineers raised the 
standard of corrugated pipe still higher, by 


putting a thick bituminous pavement in 


bottom, where the wear comes. This in 
proved product known as ARMCO Pav 
Invert Pipe—gives you the go-year strength of | 
corrugated metal; the 30-year durability recor 

of pure iron; plus an extra 10 years of service 
already established by the protected botton 

No wonder more and more engineers and pul 

lic officials are turning to ARMCO Paved 
Invert Pipe, for every drainage purpose 


costs less because it lasts longer. Make 





prove it. 


Above: After 30 years of 
service, this ARMCO pure 
iron culvert is still func- 
tioning 100%. 

Below: ARMCO Paved In- 
vert Pipe—paved where the 
wear comes, with a special 
bituminous material. 





ARMCO CULVERT MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION + * * Middletown. Chio 


When you write for that catalog, kindly mention THz American City 
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THE AMERICAN CITY 
By the time the 
-al plant has been built, collection equipment bought, 
ersonnel employed, the public will be well acquainted 
the general regulations and ready to cooperate in 
making the plan a success. 


be ordinance can become effective. 


Changing from Free to Fee Not Easy 


s will not be true, however, in municipalities where 

it is necessary to change over from free refuse service to a 
fee system. Whatever service he has been receiving has 
ways been “free” to the average householder because 
cost has been hidden away within general property 
taxes. When it becomes necessary to discontinue the ser- 
vice and adopt a fee system, the vociferous minority will 
nplain loud and long. 
intensive publicity will be necessary to generate the neces- 


In such a case a whole month of 


“customer” attitude among citizens. 
Copies of the new ordinance and regulations should be 
vered to each home early in the campaign. This should 
be followed by a series of short explanations in news 
papers, and brief talks to as many women’s clubs as possi- 
ble. Emphasis should also be placed on the public health 
eatures of the service. This is more impressive and more 
easily grasped than is an explanation of city finances. no 
matter how simply they may be presented. 


Accepting Advance Fees 


\bout two weeks before the fee ordinance becomes eflec- 
tive, the treasurer should be ready to accept subscriptions. 
\ simple and satisfactory form for this purpose is shown 
below. A white original is delivered to the subscriber as 
a receipt, a pink duplicate becomes a posting slip, and the 
yellow triplicate is filed as a permanent record. 
treasurers will type these forms loose-leaf; but most will 
have them bound into pads and will pencil-in the entries. 


Some 


Edward VIII Expected to | 


N a dispatch on the accession of King Edward VIII to the 
British throne, William Philip 
Foreign Editor, recalls a recent speech made by the then 
Prince of Wales at the Guildhall after an inspection of the 
Britain’s 


Simms, Scripps-Howard 


slum districts and housing conditions of some of 
principal cities: 

“When he rose to address the gathering, 
wealth reached astronomical figures, it was expected that he 
would give them ten minutes of platitudes and sit down amid 
the usual white-gloved applause. Instead he said this: 

“*There are a great many slum dwellings in this country 


whose aggregate 
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Route Cards 


Route cards are prepared from the duplicate refuse se1 
vice slips. These cars are merely colored shipping tags 
printed for punching by collectors as service calls are 
made. Four are necessary in most cases: one for trash 
service, including prepared garbage where both are in 
cinerated together: one for ashes, unnecessary in a natural 
gas region; and two others for contracts covering special 
volume or frequency of service. Facsimiles of these cards 
are reproduced below. 

Route cards are placed on ordinary arch files mounted 
midway on 7 xX 12-inch boards. Each file will covel i 
complete route and an average day of work for a colle« 
tion truck. 
lection foreman and allotted by routes to each truck driver 
follows the 
punches holes in the printed spaces as the service calls 


He then shifts the tag over the arch, thus bring 


The cards are filed in route order by the col 


daily The driver route cards exactly and 
are made. 
ing the card of the next customer into view. In this way 
collections are expedited and there is no waste movement 
of men or equipment. 

The use of this system gives the city a complete and 
unalterable record of service rendered each customer, and 
subscribers are protected in that they are all treated alike 
and non-subscribers are never served—this is a very im 
portant matter indeed! 

This is a complete, simple and accurate method of con 
A much simple 


ducting refuse service on a fee basis. 


plan is to place an identification tag on the property of 


each customer and depend upon the collectors to make 1 
errors Or omissions in service. A few cities use the latte: 
plan, but the method detailed above is much more de- 
pendable and satisfactory both to the city and to the sub 


scriber. 


Jeclare War on the Slums 


that are relics of a bygone idea of what was tolerable for 
They are 
not, and must not be, considered fit for the coming generation 


And | have 


workmen. That type of home must be demolished. 


I’ve personally inspected many such places. been 
appalled. 

**New houses can be built within reach of workingmen if a 
big income is not what is looked for. This nation cannot af 
What's the use of 


especially the children, if when 


ford to perpetuate such slums. treating 
the diseases of slum dwellers, 
to be sent back to such slums? It is a dis 


to our national life.’ ” 


cured they are 


oTace 


Caged Beasts and Caged Humans 


ISCUSSING ‘Sociological Effects of Garden Cities,” in 

Social Forces for January, 1936, Dugald Macfadyen, of 
Letchworth, England, compares the garden city experiments 
n England and America with another experiment with which 
ve are familiar: 

“The London Zoo at Regent’s Park had for a generation 
favorite resort. As Londoners themselves lived in 
lighly artificial cages it did not seem wrong to them that 
animals like zebras, bisons, ostriches. and giraffes should live 
in cages also. But slowly biologists. and natural- 
ists began to criticize this mode of life. The animal was never 
seen at its best in thoroughly unnatural conditions. Why not 
give it room to move, air to breathe, sun to bask in, and so 
bring out its essential animal characteristics? So the Zoo 
was moved to Whipsnade, and every one was delighted with 


been a 
I 


zoologists. 


] 


the result, including the animals 


“Biologically man is an animal, sociologically he is a 
munity animal. If he is kept in a cage in a flat, or a 
he does not show what he really is. He develops subnormal 
characteristics: diseases, habit like overeating and over 


drinking which he would never want to do if he were living 


a natural life according to biologi il aws ind =o iologic il in 
stincts. Why not try the permanent characteristics of th 
human being instead of making artificial cages and for: 


people into them? 

“If we do a bit of as Patrick Gedd: 
called it. we know that what we ind bigger 
cities taking us further and further from the organi 


simultaneous thir king,’ 
want 1s not more 
laws of 
human life, but nurseries and seedplots of a new civilization 
based on permanent values.” 
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FOR OPERATING COSTS 
OF MOTOR EQUIPMENT 











BURROUGHS OFFERS A COMPLETE, SIMPLE AND ECONOMICAL PLAN 





The extensive and growing amount 
of motor equipment now employed 
by most city departments makes the 
keeping of accurate cost records a 


necessity. 


Burroughs has made a particular 
study of this municipal accounting 
problem, and brings to its solution 
new accounting procedures which 
Burroughs has developed to sim- 


plify and modernize the work. 


Your local Burroughs representa- 


tive will be glad to show you how 


Burrow 


you can keep up-to-date reports on 
operating costs; mileage traveled by 
each unit by types, fleets and depart- 
ments; as well as other highly desir- 


able information of like nature. 


You can also have a complete record 
of depreciation and repairs, and 
individual earnings of each unit 
where equipment is used on a rental 
basis. The cost of individual proj- 


ects can also be determined. 


For complete information, tele- 
phone the local Burroughs office or 


fill in and mail the coupon below. 


hs 








Governmental Division, Burroughs Adding Machine Company, Detroit, Michigan 


Without obligation, send me complete information about the newest mechanical equipment for handling the accounting 


problems checked below. 
Tax Accounting [] Budgetary Control (] 
Purchase and Payment Records (] 


Motor Equipment Cost Records () 
Name 


Address 


Fund Accounting [] 
Revenue and Expense Distribution [] 


Municipal Utility Accounting [) 


Stores Records (J Payroll and Check Writing () 
School Board Accounting [] 


Institutional Accounting [J 


Title or Position 
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During February we hope you will 


remember to mention THe AMERICAN CITY 











Fighting a 23-Inch Snowfall—Il 


Organization, Personnel and Equipment for Snow Removal in Portland, Maine 





(¢ ‘ Jar 
Portland’s Greatest Recorded Snowfall 


\ description of operations during the snowstorm of 
iarv 23 and 24, 1935, will illustrate the procedure of 

removal in Portland. This was the greatest snowfall 
here. In the 


thod is the same, but a smaller force is employed and 


record case of a lighter snowfall the 


snow is cleaned up in less time. 
The snow began to fall about 2:30 P. M. on January 23. 
continued, accompanied by a high wind, until about 
oon on January 24. At the beginning of this storm there 
was 12 inches of snow on the ground from previous snow- 
falls. 


streets by plowing and hauling, but 


This previous snowfall had been removed from thi 
the snow-banks re- 
maining on the sides of the roadways from previous plow 
ing added to the difficulty of handling the new storm. 

The snowfall of January 23 and 24 was 23.3 inches on 
the level. In compactly built up sections of the city the 
depth of snow in the streets was increased by snow blown 
from roofs to double the average depth. In the more open 
parts of the city the high wind had piled snowdrifts as 
deep as & feet in some of the streets. There followed a 
1 inch on January 25. and one of 6.6 inches 
The total snowfall for the 


January. 1935, in Portland was 58.9 inches. 


snowfall of 
on January 29. month of 
which is the 
greatest on record. The work of handling the above men 


tioned snowfalls continued from January 23 to February 1. 


During those days the temperatures at & A. M. were as 
follows: 
Temperature Degrees I 
Date U.S. Weather City 
1935 Bureau Garag 
Jan. 23, +12 6 
24 
25 - 7 T 
26, 12 if 
»7 > 
28. - 6 
29 10 it) 
30, 2 
31. = lt 
Feb l, j 6 
During some of the above nights lower temperatures were reached. 1 
formation as to snowfall and official te mperatures, shown above, was 


nished by the U. S. Weather Bureau at Portland, Maine. 


For snow-plowing, the city of Portland is divided into 

eighteen districts or areas. By arrangement with the local 

office of the United States Weather Bureau the Department 

of Public Works is furnished with the earliest available 
information about approaching storms. 

At 6 P. M. on January 23 the amount of snow that had 
fallen would not ordinarily have been considered sufficient 
to warrant starting the plows. On this day, however, ad 

§ vice had been received from the U. S. Weather Bureau that 
an unusually heavy snowstorm with high winds was to be 
expected. Accordingly the snow-plow crews were directed 
to report for work at 6:30 P. M. 
practice, snow-plows were 

F tricts. Shortly after 8 P. 


Following the standard 
started in all the eighteen dis 
M., January 23, the wind and 





By EDWARD M. HUNT 


Commissioner of Public Works 





SNOW 


LOADER WITH SIDE DELIVERY TRAILER 
WORKING ON PRINCIPAL STREET I) 
PORTLAND, MAINE 


snowfall had increased so rapidly that it was evident that 
the usual practice of attempting to keep all the streets open 
could not be followed. Therefore. all the snow plows were 
concentrated upon the principal thoroughfares By this 
method all the principal avenues into and through the 
snowtall 


city were passable for motor traflic when the 


ended, about noon, January 24. and 23.3 snow 


had fallen. had 
fallen, and it had been drifted and packed so hard by the 


inches of 


By midnight January 23, 


sO much Snow 
wind, that it could no longer be plowed by the blade plows 
eflective Therefore 
the blade plows were removed from the five trucks with 


which are usually our most plows. 


interchangeable plows. and the \ plows were installed, 
This made eleven \ plows available for use. 

at 6 P. M.. practically every 
street in Portland had been opened for traffic by plowing 
through it at After all the streets had 
plowed through once, the traveled ways were widened by 
trathe 


The widening process was begun about noon 


On Sunday, January 27. 


least once. heen 


repeated plowing until all the available width for 


was secured. 


Saturday, January 26. and continued through Friday. 


February 1. when practically every street in the city had 


been plowed wide enough to permit the movement of two 





lines of traffic. In the meantime more snow had fallen. 
| inch on January 25 and 6.6 inches on January 29. Any 
great addition to the amount of snow on the ground on 
February 1 would mean that snow from the roadwavs 


would have to be plowed onto the sidewalks in order to 


maintain roadways for two lines of traffic. The foregoing 
account applies to streets where roadways are cleared of 


snow by plowing but where the snow is not hauled away. 


Loading and Hauling Snow 


The clearing of those streets from which it is customar 


y 
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THE AMERICAN CITY 


snow by loading it onto trucks and hauling it 

xs begun on January 24 about 6 P. M. This was 

after the storm as it was deemed advisable to begin 

rk. because some time must be allowed for clearing 

he snow from sidewalks and roofs which is thrown 

he roadways, by the occupants of abutting premises. 

some time must be taken to open the streets leading 

snow-dumping places. In this city two principal 

ing places are used, namely Tukeys Bridge and the 

. Pier Dock. The city uses the former and the street- 

vay company uses the latter in the daytime. At night 

eity uses the State Pier Dock. The street-railway 

yany clears certain streets where its tracks are, but it 

; not haul snow at night, because it does all its loading 

hand shovelers. It is not deemed practic able for men 

lo such work at night because on account of cold and 
kness they cannot work to advantage. 

About 120 hired motor trucks were used by the city for 

ling away snow. Some of the trucks were loaded by 





the city’s two snow loaders, each of which was accom- 
panied by a snow trailer for side delivery of the snow. 
Each loader with trailer requires a fleet of about fifteen 
trucks to keep the loader busy with an average haul. Under 
favorable conditions as to shape and size of snow-bank 
and quality of snow, a loader with trailer will load 10 
cubic yards of snow onto a truck in 30 seconds. Average 
performance, including placing the trucks under the loader 
and various inevitable delays, is about 30 truck loads per 
hour. The trucks used here will average 7 or 8 cubic yards 
per load. Four hand loading crews were organized to load 
the trucks that were not loaded by the mechanical loaders. 
Crews of men were stationed at the snow-dumps to assist 
in unloading trucks, and especially to unload the trucks 
with stationary bodies. About 400 men were employed in 
loading and dump crews while operations were at their 
height, in addition to foremen and operators of equipment. 
The two snow loaders and two side-delivery snow trailers 
worked continuously from 6 P. M., January 24, to 6 A. M., 


January a. except for necessary short periods for greas- 


FEBRUARY. 193¢ 


ing and minor repairs. During this period 

23 to January 31, by means of mechanical loa 
hand loading and trucking. all the principal ISI 
streets, from which it is customary to remove the snow 
had been cleared. At this time, owing to continuous opera 


tion, it was deemed necessary to take both loaders 
trailers into the shop for a thorough inspection Phe 
spection was complet -d during the day of January 31 
The four hand loading crews were employed principally 
on various streets that are too narrow to permit the use o 
mechanical loaders. These crews operated until 5 P. M 
February 1. 


Dump Organization 


[he most serious phase of snow removal by trucking is 
dump organization. This consisted of two crews on day 
shift, one to handle dump-trucks and one to handle plat 
form trucks, which unfortunately it was necessary to us¢ 


en account of the magnitude of the storm Phree dum] 


OVER SHE GOES 
AT THE STATI 
IER DOCK, PORT 
LAND, MAINI 


locations were used, one at Preble Street at Back Cove for 
hand unloading, one at Tukeys Bridge for dump-trucks 
working in the daytime, and one at the State Pier Dock, 
used at night. The reason for using Tukeys Bridge in the 
daytime and the Pier at night is this: It has been found by 
careful study that, owing to the vehicular and railroad 
traffic at the State Pier, trucks working east of Longfellow 
Square can produce more in spite of the longer haul. 
Another feature of the situation is the dumping by the 
Portland Street Railroad at the State Pier Dock in the day- 
time. To have two fleets of trucks, numbering approx- 
imately 200, dumping in such a congested area, would slow 
down disposal and increase costs beyond reasonable 
bounds. During the extremely hard working conditions 
no serious repairs became necessary. In order to be pre 
pared to make repairs, a mechanic and a helper were on 
duty at the garage both day and night. 


Costs 


From January 23 to February 1. 1935. both inclusive 


oo. 








Lebanon 


Bethlehem 


Tarvia is made only by The Barrett Com- 
pany, America’s oldest and most experi- 
enced manufacturer of coal-tar road-build- 
ing materials. Thirty-two years of manu- 
facturing experience have taught Barrett 
chemists and engineers how to refine Tarvia 
in grades to meet every highway need. 
Thirty-two vears of field experience have 
taught Tarvia field men correct construe- 
tion and maintenance tec hnique. The com- 
bination of Tarvia and Barrett service re- 
sults in a degree of uniformity and de- 
pendability which other road tars and 


methods do not duplicate. 


THE TECHNICAL SERVICE BUREAU of The Barrett Company 
invites your consultation with its technically trained ataff, with- 
out cost or obligation. Address The Technical Service Bureau, 
The Barrett Company. 40 Rector Street, New York. 
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GOOD ROADS AT LOW COST 


THE BARRETT COMPANY 


Milwaukee Detroit Baltimore 
Rochester Portland, Me. 


Ment 


New York 
Columbus 


In Canada: 
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Corduroy Road, Lucas County, Ohio. Tarvia-built in 1912, As smooth, easy-riding 
and skid-safe in 1936 as when it was built, 24 years ago. 






Chicago Philadelphia Birmingham Boston St. Louis Cleveland Minneapolis 
Youngstown Toledo Buffalo Providence Syracuse Hartford Cincinnati 
THE BARRETT COMPANY, LTD. Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver 
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>. 000) man-davs of common labor. at $3.50 per da\ the streets \ }? ‘ Via } 
hours, were employed on snow handling. This does rs previous | LOS. were iows 
clude the time of foremen and operators of eq lip 
he estimated total cost of snow handling from Jan 
3 to February 1, 1935, both inclusive, practically all ' 
vhich was occasioned by the storm of January 23 and 74 
1935. was as follows: 
ape ‘ ¥ " 
f equiy ; ( 
per 
I $29,004 This is the total ; ill 4 | snow d 
hs on the streets. including sanding icy roadwavs and side 
b) this expenditure all the streets In the city were opened walks. The city sands icy sidewalks on the most heavily 
travel more 01 less roughly. After February 1 a con- traveled business streets. 
derable amount of work was done, consisting of widen- lt is noticeable thet the coct does not vary exactly with 
¢ by plowing, and removing snow from street intersec- the snowfall. This may be due to the condition of the 
tions, so as to clear the crosswalks for pedestrians. RIO, saaw Teese enow cotte mote te handle Gen Moki ence 
n account of the great quantity of snow it was necessary of the same depth Temperature also affects the cost 
remove snow from some streets where plowing is usually T)awing weather or rain after a snowfall reduces the cos 
sufheient. ol handling. while a rain followed hy freezin: mnecrea 
The snowfall and the cost of handling snow and ice on he cost. 
’ 7 . . ve 
National Organizations to Have Fine New Home on 
rT ° ‘Be ‘ 
University of Chicago Campus 
GRANT of $1.000.000 to the University of Chicago by nicipal League; former Gover William T. Gardiner 
A the Spelman Fund of New York as an aid to “the grow- Maine: Mr. Brownlow and Dr. Hutchins 
ing movement for greater efficiency in government, pal The organizations which will occupy the new building, b 
ticularly at the state and local levels.” was announced on sides the Public Administration Clearing House, art Ame! 
January 17 by Dr. Robert M. Hutchins, President of the Uni can Legislators’ Association: American Municipal Associatic 
versity. The fund is designated for the erection and mainte American Public Welfare Association; American Society 
nance of a building to house the national headquarters of Municipal Engineers: American Society of Planning Official 
seventeen associations of public officials and other professional Civil Service Assembly of 1 United States and Canada 
croups, affliated with the Public Administration Clearing Council of State Government Governmental Research A 
House, which are working on practical, every-day problems of — ciation; International Association of Public Works Official 
idministering the public business, as distinct from govern International City Manager \ssociation; Municipal Finan 
mental problems of policies and politics The new buildin Officers’ Association: National Association of Housing Of 
to house them will be erected on University property. on th: ficials: National Association of Assessing Officers: and Publ 
south front of the Midway. at the southeast corner of Kenwood Administration Service the latter a research. consulti 
Avenue and 60th Street. publications service jointly maintained by all the ot! 
Primary aims of the associations are the “breaking dow: nizations \ Joint Reference Library is similarly 
of the isolation which has existed between local government tained. In addition, the Council of State Governments ac 
agencies in various sections of the country; improvement of — Ue secretariat Tor the National Association of Attorneys 
administration through interchange of information and of the eral. the National Association of Secretaries of State, the 1 
results of experience; fostering of cooperation hetween £01 Revision Council, and the Interstate Commission on Crime 
Other similar groups have indicated interest in) mov t 


ernmenis at all levels. local, state and Federal; and advancins 
among public officials technical skill and administrative com 


pete nee.” 


Administration Clear 


ing House and its allied organizations have demonstrated theit 


“Currently and in the past the Publi 


usefulness in the pooling and exchange of information among 
Dr. Hutchins 
experiment: I 


Phe 


government agencies throughout the country.” 


said. “The 


becomes an established feature of American government 


enterprise now ceases to be an 


University is delighted at the chance to cooperate.” 


The Public Administration Clearing House, central agency 
of the group ot associations, is headed by Louis Brownlow 


former Commissioner of the District of Columbia and forme: 
City Manager of Knoxville, Tenn. Its Board of Trustees is 
composed of former Governor Frank Q. Lowden ot Illinois. 
Chairman; Senator Harry F. Byrd of Virginia, Vice-Chairman 
Ralph Budd. President of the C. B. & Q. Railroad; Richard § 
Childs. of New York. President of the National Mu 


former 


Midway 


ganizations remam di 


I 


eadquarters to the 
Although the o 


nd from the | 


irom ¢ 


niversity. advantage is gained by having 
under a su ind 
Hutchins pointed out The org 


al d 


research 


le roof close to the 


inizations proht trom t 
search scholarship of the University The Unive 


and ernment from the 
work of the 


number of 


teaching in gov profits 


ti il associations and their me mbership 


association director now hold lectureships ( 


University’s faculty 

The 
to train 
The 


government should, in cooperation with 


University is not embarking 
students to be 


[ hniver 


upon a Vor 
officials, Dr 


{ 


Hutchir 
teac hing and 
Public Adminis 
production of 
The Ur 


tron euch thes 


public 


ity’s present plan 0 resea 


Clearing House, continue to result in the 


siderable number of educated public officials 


, 


does not intend Its emphasis 


work to specific practical training in public adminis 


University. Pres 


pr 


itional pre 
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Mount your traffic squads on Harley-Davidson Poiice > 
Motorcycles — motorists will obey your traflic laws. 


Give your officers the great “74 Twin” and “80 Twin” 
police motorcycles — with many remarkable improve- 
ments — and they will show you how to reduce traffic 
deaths and accidents. With extra speed, faster get-away, 
remarkable flexibility and amazing ease of handling— 
fydio-cauipped | Herlsx, plus modern radio equipment—these new Harley-David- 


need of central control and 


‘peedy massing of officers. SON Motorcycles assure most complete and effective traf- 
Note the new, compact, . . 
laddle. box” mounting of fic control. What’s more, the ease and dispatch with 
radio ergnt is way down - e 

low — handling of moter which they can be handled in congested traffic plus low 





cost of operation and maintenance oifer distinct advan- 
tages over other types of motorized equipment. 


See your nearby Harley-Davidson Dealer 
now—or write us for special police literature. 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR CO. Dep:. M@M MILWAUKEE, WIS, 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON 















The Potice Motorcycle 


Do you mention THe American City Please d 

















Why Fire Losse 


s Are Dropping 


By PERCY BUGBEE 


Assistant Managing Director, 


National Fire Protection 


FHVWE preliminary estimates of the fire loss in the United 
States during 1935 disclose the fact that the loss 
record for the year was more favorable than for any 
since the Great War. Using a liberal estimate o! 

55.000.000 as the loss figure for 1935, the 

bulation of the losses by three-year periods for the last 


j 


following 


zen years provides an interesting picture of the fire-loss 
uation: 

124-1926 1927-1929 1930-1932 1933-193 
$1.670.000,000 $1.397 000.000 $ 1.355.000.0000 $789,000 001 


The remarkably lower level of fire losses in the last thre 
ars as compared with the first three years of the de 
ession period is the most noticeable feature of this state 
ent. Certain influences brought about by the depressio: 
The re 


reduction in th 


ive been operating to encourage reduced fire losses. 


as been rather obviously a substantial 


amount ol soods to burn because of the very restricted 


nventories of the last few years. The manufacturers do 
not produce as much and the retailers do not carry any 
larger stocks than they have to. \ ood 


of this is the fact that there has been a marked decline in 


very indicati 
premium income of fire Insurance companies during the 


last several years. This decline appears to be about 40 
cleat 
It is probably alse 


true that many people cut down on the amount of insurance 


per cent of the premium income figure of 1929, a 
indication of reduced property values. 
hard 


carried, and some even eliminate it entirely durine 


times. The im reased amount of caution exert ised he iuist 
of reduced insurance is probably a factor in reduced losses 

\ very important factor in the picture is the thorough 
deflation of values of property and material so that a larg 
part of the incentive for any one to burn property for 
profit is removed. The wave of fires 


during the first period of the depression has practically 


heavy incendiary 
subsided because of this practical consideration of replace 
ment values. 

Another important depression factor in the reduced loss 
situation is the large number of idle manufacturing plants. 
In an industrial plant that is working with a large force 
of men under heavy pressure day and night, the normal 
possibility of fires from hazards inherent in industrial 
processes is greater than in periods of comparative idle- 
ness. 

There have been a great many other factors operating 
to reduce the fire loss during the recent decade. The 
heavy-loss years in the 1920’s aroused widespread interest 
in various measures for fire control, and the advent of the 
depression period, which inevitably brought with it a large 
number of incendiary fires during the first year or two, 
stimulated materially the efforts of fire preventionists 
everywhere. 


Not Mere Water Throwers 


Let us review some of these factors thai have been at 
work and that have unquestionably played their part in 
the reduction of the fire loss. Students of municipal fire 
department practice are familiar with the fact that in a 


Association 


comparative ly short pe riod of years the attitude o rhuride 
ipal fire departments in the United States has beer ilmost 


universally changed. The fire departments of today ar 
chiets 


have caught the spirit of fire prevention and are bending 


not mere water-throwers. The majority of the fire 


their energies toward an improvement of the loss rec ord of 
thei cities. A 


has been the stimulation of a competitive spirit among the 


own valuable factor in this development 


This may be 
both 


( ampalen 


hire departments of the cities of the country. 
less directly 
launched in 1924 | refer to the 
of the National Fire Protection 
city fire waste contest organized by the National Fire Waste 
ifhliated with the 
United States. 


two movements 


field 
Association and the inte 


more or traced to 


service 


Council Chamber of Commerce of the 


The elaborate fire-prevention inspection programs now 
found in most of the large cities of the country are all of 
comparatively recent origin This change in point ol 
view towards the fire waste is to my mind one of the 1 t 
vital factors in the whole picture of reduced loss \ 
eood measure of the value of this sort of work may lb 


ndicated by the that while losses in industrial and 


establishments have 


fact 


mercantile heen materially on the de 


crease, losses in dwellings have been on the increas 


Dwellings have been excepted from the hre-prevention 


In the last year o1 


two many departments have turned their attention to cor 


Inspection work of most departments 


trolling the fire hazards of dwellings and have made 
wholesale inspections of these properties, with consequent 
material effect in reducing fires and losses therein Phe 


spread of this idea generally throughout the country will 


he another very important factor in controlling fire wast 


in succeeding years, 
Better Fire Fighting 


\long with the change in the fire-prevention attitude of 
fire departments, there has been a corresponding increas 
in more eflicient fire-fighting operations. A review of 
the efforts to provide adequate training for firemen shows 
that more of such training was carried on in 1935 than 


In any 


previous year in history. 


Courses in training for 
firemen have been extended from the urban centers to reach 
the small volunteer fire departments throughout the coun 
try. 

The principle of proper salvage work by fire depart 


ments was relatively slow to catch on, but has likewise 


taken a remarkable jump ahead in recent years. It is 
relatively uncommon today to find a fire department, even 
a very small one. without any equipment for minimizing 
the losses from water and smoke incidental to fire. 
Students of fire-waste problems have maintained for a 
good many years that the improvement in construction of 
buildings and the steady growth in the demand for fir 
resistive buildings must eventually have an important effect 
upon fire waste. The boom in the building industry in the 
post-wal pe riod is history. The buildings built durin: 


period were for the most part of an improved tvpe { 


that 


rom 


the hre-protection standpoint The factor of ed 








ASPHALT PLANKING 


More than seven years ago Servicised standard bridge planking was laid on Chicago's LaSalle 
Street bridge, Figure |. Today the same material with no replacements or repairs gives promise 
of providing a perfect wearing surface indefinitely. Figure 2 shows Servicised Sementread non- 
skid planking for bridges. Specifying asphalt plank for roof decks has become common usage 
with many architects since the World's Fair, Figure 3, proved its practicability. Figure 4 shows 
Servicised Rock-Surfaced non-skid planking for bridges. Time proven standard asphalt plank 
is used wherever a tough but resilient wearing surface is required—see Figure 5. Recently com- 
pleted 95th Street underpass, Chicago, Figure 6, has Servicised asphalt plank protecting its 
membrane waterproofing from puncture by railroad ballast. Figure 7 shows standard and Semen 
tread planking for building and power plant construction. 


In addition to the above-illustrated, more common uses of Servicised asphalt plank, it is reg- 
ularly specified for industrial floors and loading platforms, as a protection for corkboard walls of 
refrigerator rooms, and as filler for steel channel bridge floors. Where wearing quality and 
lightness in weight is desired use asphalt plank. Servicised will give you service on your require- 
ments of asphalt planking of any type, for any use, anywhere, anytime. 


SERVICISED PRODUCTS CORP. °@® 6051 W. 65th ST. e@ 
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Mention Tue American City—it helps 


CHICAGO 
Ee ee ee ee ee ee — 


THE AMERI( 


Servicised Premoulded Bituminous 
Specialties too numerous to mention, 
can solve many a construction problem 
better, saving time and money as well 
Send our engineering department de- 
tails of your special requirements or 
problems. If premoulded bituminous 
material can be used Servicised can 
make it. 
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THE AMERICAN CITY 


tion must not be ignored in any discussion of fir 
ds. 

iticularly important construction factor that has 
creat influence in reducing the number of fires and 


the marked 


vears away from the highly hazardous and con 


conflagrations has been trend in 


wooden-shingle roof. Several hundred cities in 


ited States, including most of the big ones. have 
d legislation greatly restricting or entirely prohibit 
the use of wooden-shingle roofs throughout the city 


In practically every city today the new roofs that 


and the re-roofing jobs are very largely of fire 


dant types. 
{nother important factor has been the development of 


re in the last few years in all parts ot the country for 


lor FEBRLARY, 1936 tf 


the tearing-down of old and dilapidated property to get 
rid ol 


moval of thousands of such buildings in recent years, 


it and save tax money This has stimulated the r 
and 
in addition to this natural trend many cities through thei 
fire and building departments and other agencies hay 
made spec ial campaigns lo speed up the removal of these 
old conflagration-breeders which were such a common sight 
in many of our cities up to a few years ago. 


In the last ten years, campaigns to modernize the arson 


statules of the country have met with signal success, and 
today 9 of the 48 states have the Model Arson Law 
recommended by the National Fire Protection Association 


The Crinne 


or equivalent legislation on their statute books. 
ot the 


never been more clearly recognized than they are today 


controlling arson 


arson and importance 0 


That America May Be Re-Housed 


By NORMAN 
SHOULD like to see America re-housed. It requires action 
| primarily by the Federal Government. It is not action 
that can be taken satisfactorily without revision of our 


em of land taxation. 

The agency should be a Federal Housing Authority 
in a division in an existing Federal department 
Ideally it should be the Federal 
ecause the Federal Government has direct control of money 
by the 


whi h bonds may be 


rather 


financed by Government 


[ do not believe in financing housing sal 


1 credit 
nterest-bearing bonds to banks, made 

by the banks issuing 

| do think it is to 


money as one increases the volume ot use ful work and wealth 


for further money or credit 


the 


e basis 


inflationary increase volume of 


not 


especially when, as in the case of housing, the outlay can be 

f-liquidating. I believe, therefore, in general that housing 
should be financed by a direct use of Federal money and 
credit guaranteed by the value the new wealth created. | 
believe that. if we so desire, adequate control can be set up 
against inflation. 

The broad lines of apportionment of funds should be laid 
down by Congress, with considerable discretion given to the 


Municipal Functions in Respect to Housing 


PHOMAS 


President as to 


work be 


Housing Authority. with the the 


ce taile ad 


ipproy il of 


the ise of the fund lt important that 


ndertaken in rural housing 
local 


State orities should be encour 


but subject to 


1uthorities which 


and housing autl 


recommend sites and to provide construction 


the Federal 
proper local agency ¢ 


ideal 


the careful supervision by may 


cet into a locality if a innot be found 


| believe that the form of operation is by tenant co 


operatives Chese, however, will requir ! training 

It is desirable that we should s how ¢ could witl 
eut any subsidy on housing 1 think some ibsidy will be 
necessary to take care of the lowest income groups My 
preference would be to have that subsidy taken care of as a 
matter of relief, but if that should nm ro practicable, | 
should be willing to see it assumed as part of the cost of 
re-housing America 

Our whole system of taxation will have to be revised order 
to deal with the problem of housing, or, indeed, with the real 


My 


give housing erected by public authorities 


estate problem generally present inclination would be 1 


exemption on build 


ings, but certainly not land 


< 


By CLARENCE ARTHUR PERRY 


Russell Sage 


HE concern of a municipality in housing can be based 
T most effectively upon the policy of exercising all its 

powers to end—that of maintaining real estate 
values in all sections of the city at their healthiest point. A 
realistic and effective pursuit of this policy would lead a 
municipality to take those measures which would (a) keep 
down the necessity for public health and police services, and 
)) convert as rapidly as possible blighted residential areas 
Such measures 


one 


into those which are economically profitable. 
would, it is believed, include the following: 

1. Maintain, through the agency of a housing department, 

rigorous inspection and regulation of housing conditions, for 
the purpose of securing the improvement or destruction of all 
dwellings which fail to meet established standards as to health, 
safety, morals, and the general welfare. 

2. Establish a permanent city planning commission with 
he function, among others, of surveying blighted and un 
mproved areas and indicating on maps the boundaries of 
neighborhood unit districts which could, from the standpoint 
of the best interests of the city as a whole, be rebuilt or de- 
eloped in accordance with an approved comprehensive plan. 
3. Encourage the formation of limited dividend housing 
‘rporations through the giving of governmental assistanc: 
hich would make it practicable and reasonably profitable 
undertake neighborhood unit projects. The . 


“assistance 


Foundation 


which, it is believed, would set private capital to work throug! 
the 


income as high as eight and a half per cent; 


possibility of a 
(b) the 
ance of a condemnation service in completing, if needed, t! 


a limited dividend form consists in: (a) 
assul 
assemblage of a neighborhood unit plot; (c) the provision «1 
a reasonable fee for promotion and organization service costs 
(d) the increased marketability of a housing project meeting 
neighborhood unit standards; and (e) the inherent 
ness from an investment standpoint of an undertaking devel 
oped through real estate acumen and guarded by governmental 
surveillance. 

1. Encourage the formation of neighborhood improvement 
districts by offering a condemnation service for approved pro 
This device should be effective in refurbishing or re 
building interstitial residential 
general tone was being raised by various new neighborhood 
unit developments. 


5. Establish a municipal housing 


sound 


jects. 


districts in sections whose 


iuthority to implement 


ieplotting and rebuilding (as provided in the foregoing para 
graphs) and also to carry on low-cost, single-family. self 
liquidating housing developments in the suburbs, provided 


such undertakings are found to be practicabl public works 
projects in time of wide-spread unemployment, or provided 
commercial enterprise find it poss 
through the procedure outlined above, to build dwelling 
the Ips 


does not eventually 


lowe r income gTol 











Protection AGAINST 
UPKEEP EXPENSE 


AND 


TRAFFIC INTERRUPTIONS 


@ Wherever records are kept, they show that brick 
costs far less than any other pavement per year of service. 


Now, new and improved methods of construction and 
manufacture give brick pavements still greater freedom 
from upkeep plus unusual riding comfort and safety. 


New and Improved Methods 


Improved bedding courses and base construction 
keep the brick surface in true alignment; a recently 
developed method of filler-application adds to 
safety and driving ease at the same time reduc- 
ing construction costs. 


Even as made in the past, a paving brick was 
easily the most enduring material used for a 
pavement. Now, advanced methods of manufac- 


FOR 







NEW CONSTRUCTION 





Monroe Ave., Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
with its newly completed brick pavement. 


ture turn out brick that are greatly superior to those 
which won all records for long life and low upkeep. 


Prevents Weather Damage 


The use of brick is a guarantee against weather 
damage —a primary cause of pavement failure; for 
weather alone will weaken and destroy the ordinary 
pavement. And again brick is the best protection against 
traffic wear. It is dependable —factory-made under con- 
stant manufacturing conditions. 


A brick surface will pay for itself out of savings ina 
short time. Plan to use it on new jobs or, on any of 
the failing pavements you must shortly recondition. 


For further information write National Paving Brick 
Association, (A.0/Uijrfites ins) National Press Building, 


Washington, D. C. 
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Low-Cost Housing and Slum Reclamation 


Persons Who Filled Out the Questionnaire Reproduced on 
Page 44 or Who Expressed an Opinion in Letter Form 











Achinstein, State Board Housing, New York Kk | ‘i 
Alexander, Secretary, City Planning Commission, | kK Le J \ W D < 
Wright Alley, Municipa Housing Commission, L« Professor Hor kK New S < | \ 
n R. Andrews, Columbia University, New York Howard A. K M H ‘ | 
Aronovici, Consultant on Housing and Town P New * ] kK S r | | < 
S Ascher, Public Administration Clearing H ( g BH. K ( ( ( uN 
B. Augur, Town Planner, Knoxville, Ter ki D. k \ \ 
Ballard, Realtor, Boston, Mass Wa K Cor ; \ BR 
| Bartholomew, City Planner, St. Louis, M ( Lat H | S ERR 
M. Bassett, Lawyer, New York City y «7 | | : 
Catherine K. Bauer, Labor Housing Conferer Washingt D. ¢ a | S oe eh \ : = 
nd R. Bean, Chairman, State Planning Board, Portland, Or mm 3 I S! | ( , | 
« A. Beard, New Milford, Conn Bridgeport, Conr 
B. Bennett, City Planning Engineer, Milwaukee, W ( F. I D t | | | 
4. Benson, Chairman, Housing Authority, Omal Nel I D. | 1, Ar ‘ York 
J. C. Bernheim, United Neighborhood House New York | Log S P | oO ( 0 
1 Bettman, Lawyer, Cincinnati, Ohio ( D | Ay r MI 
rick Bigger, Architect and Town Planner, Washing D. ¢ Milt | S rt I D V4 ) 
( « Sumner Bird, Manufacturer, East Walpole, M liar = Ss Work | \ 
Rucsell V. Black, Director, State Planning Board, Trent N J. Mack ( I ] 1 H 
Walter H. Blucher, American Societ f Planning Off ( Leifur M Int ra \\ . 
rge Boehm, Architect, New York Wa B. M | 
L. R. Bonta, Secretary, Progressive Leagu New J A I M i s . 
j Tavlor Boyd, Architect and City Planner, New Y Be ( Mar I I \ 
Edwin S. Burdell, Professor of Sociolog Massachusetts Institue | \ I \ 
logy, Cambridge, Mass I M ( 
Douglas V. Cannon, Federal Hou ge Adn it W ngton. D. ¢ I Vet ‘ 
| F. Cavers, Professor of Law, Duke | ersit Durha N. ( \\ | 
( M. Chuckrow, President, Fred F. | h ( New Y R | 
| S. Churchill, Architect, Housing Study Guild, New Y J 
I Clark, Econom Adviser, New York ( Housing Au ‘ | 
M. J. ¢ Northwestern Mutual | I ( M W S I I 
B. ¢ man, Boston, Mass r 
4 a ( Plann ( M J s 
L) Cust in Coyl ( t I W ( r 
Crar P iniy kr nee ( I 
D Adar St l rs ( s 
C. DeH Chairman, H ng Authority, Bir 4 : S Parker 
Edward T. Devine, New York Perry, R ; 
J Dewey, Educator, New York i. 2 lea 
D. Downs, Engineer, City Plam ¢ Comn ( ) J. | } 
lana Doten, Director, State Planning Board, Monty \ W. I I 
M Louis I. Dublin, Chairman, Committes I | M. Prop; P 
Section of the Welfare ¢ New York } M. } , ' 
( e A. Dykstra, City Mar ( n! Ohio S. R Cou 
B. Edwards, Octavia H 1, | | | R M | 
\ w J. Eken, Presider St tt Cory New York I \ Fr. | I H s \ ( 
Dou L. Elliman, Re N York I 7 | } | 
Lawren B. Elliman, Re r, New York H. S } 4 
I H. Ellwood, Iowa State Co £ Ames, Tow I » e, City Planner, Cincinr 2) 
I en Emerson, Columbia Un New York 5 f 1, Managir Agent, Phi, Hot ] 
Henry P. Fairchild, Professor of S gy. New Y I Allen H. S J ( S ( ( 
Joseph H. Fink, Brooklyn Bureau of Charities, Brook N. ¥ ) Walter J. Shepard, Chair S I 
Miles R. Frisbie, Municipal Housing Authority, Sch tad N. ¥ ence V. S idan, ¢ ilta S I | 
John M. Gaus, University of Wisconsin, Madison, W \ M K. Simk! Dir Gre H 
Arthur C. Gillette, New Jersey Housing League, Newark. N. J 1D. Si D M Mu | 
Gerald S. Gimre, Secretary, Nashville Housing Committee, N P V. Smith, State Boar H VW 
Abraham Goldfeld, Executive Director, Lavanburg Foundation, New York ct 3 leal, Realt W on-Salem. N. ¢ 
George Gove, Director, State Board of Housing, New York Nat Sy ( Citizer Leagu Kar ( Ml 
\ im Roger Greeley, Architect, Boston, Mass Alfred K. Ster ‘ rt I 5 H g B ( 
Sergei N. Grimm, Executive Director, Syracuse Housing r Mrs. Edgar B. Ste Con H . O 
Frederick L. Guggenheimer, Executive Director, City Committee Florence D. Stewart, Secreta ( t H uw 
New York “amuel Stewart, Chairman, State | B I { 
Bolton Hall, Land Holder, New York P. L. Strait, D tor. You H 4 . ray" 
Mrs. Helen Hanning, Housing Committee, Community Council, New Y El we S Dire B | \ . Ww ) 
J »seph P. Harris. Social Science Research Council, New York Howard S ng. W I g \ ( ( W ilk | , 
Edward T. Hartman, State Consultant on Planning, Boston, Mass I Tall Executive, Wee k N. J 
Charles O’Connor Hennessy, Chairman of the Board, Franklin Society for Norman Thomas, New York 
Home Building and Savings, New York R K. Tiffany, Execu O S P ( 0 i 
L. A. Henny, Planning Engineer, State Planning Board, Little Rock, Ark a ( rman, State I} g B I 
George H. Herrold, Managing Director, City Planning Board, St. Paul, Minn L. Dem I n, Ce unt. ( : S | 
Wayne D. Heydecker, Secretary, Commission on State Aid to Municipa 1. W. Tork n. S tary, S | | M W 
Subdivisions, N. Y. Miss Harriet Townse v t ( Clu New Y 
Arthur C. Holden, Architect, New York Ross F. Tucker, Massachus Institute Techr | Mas 
William L. Horn, Chairman, Housing Authority of Port Jervis, N. Y Joseph P. Tufts, Execu D tor, Pittsburgh H \ 
C. C. Hosmer, Secretary, New Jersey Housing Authority, Newark, N. J W.H. Tu Ma H g Con M ‘ 
Frederic C. Howe, Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. ¢ John J. Wagner, R ( R low 
Henry V. Hubbard, City Planner, Cambridge, Mass W ick Wa Ma n ( 
John Ihlder, Executive Director, Alley Dwelling Authority, Washington, D. ¢ Franklin H. Wentwort I ] 
Stanley M. Isaacs, Realtor and Lawyer, New York —_ = S | | ( P 
Rabbi Edward L. Israel, Vice-President, National Pub H g ( Rol W Plat ( ne 
ence, Baltimore, Md. H EP Wines. S , ‘se ( 
Darwin R. James, Banker, New York M Edith Elmer © ( Aline cian, BE 
C. E. Jenks, Secretary, Chamber of Commerce, East St. Lou M Cole n W bury, N I 
Howard Johnson, State Housing Authority, Newark, N. J | ve » & cA 
J. L. Jones, Executive Officer, State Planning B Augusta. M 











No rough, ‘‘washboard”’ roads here. 
he Allis-Chalmers Speed Patrol has 
longer ‘‘blade base.’’ more power, 
higher working speeds 








with ALLIS-CHALMERS | 


EQUIPMENT 


When your problem is to do the work at lower cost 

to realize greater value for every dollar spent 

call in the Allis-Chalmers man. He has what is recog- 
nized as the most MODERN line of tractors and road 
machinery on the market today . . . a line which 
offers you the advantages of advanced design, up-to-the- 
minute engineering, superior performance. Whether 
your need is for track-type tractors, wheel tractors, 
Speed Patrols, graders or power units . . . be wise 
—economize with 


ndard tread 
Diesel fuel o1 e 
Low Cost Maintenance — 1 Mlodel “IU” wheel tractor TRACTOR DIVISION—MILWAUKEE, U.S.A. 


ww sulling wer 1 rs No 8 Grader, 
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4-Speeds; 49-hp 
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FORWARD STEPS 


Reported by 


Municipal Officiais, Chamber of Commerce Executives, and Others 








Recreation Area Added 
to Foundation’s Successful 
Housing Development 


philan 
justified 


rspURGH, Pa.—Not as a 
but as an economically 


addition to the social facilities of 
Chatham Village. Pittsburgh’s larg: 

ecale model housing project, The Buhl 
i indation has anneunced the dedica 


tion ol 27 acres of hillside woodland as 
, permanent area for recreation 
nature study for the community of 197 


and 


families. 

Coincident this 
work was begun upon the modernization 
of an ancient twelve-room homestead 
located at the entrance to the woodland 
to be used as village club, already active 


with announcement 


ly organized into discussion groups, dra 
matic, arts and crafts, and bridge units 


and mothers’ and garden clubs, entirely 
under the management of the tenants 
themselves. These facilities, together 
with tennis courts, a regulation mush-ball 
ld, volley-ball and outdoor basket-ball 
urts, and a summertime nursery play 
chool under expert guidance, 
Chatham Villagers a rounded program of 
creational and social facilities. 
Encouragement for this 
elopment of the recreational 
village life has ben found by the 
Foundation in its four-year experience 
management, through the depths of 
the passing depression. First opened in 
May, 1932, Chatham Village has been 99 
t per cent productively occupied since that 
ij time and has not known a vacancy in 
either house or garage for the past two 
us 





will five 


vigorous cle 
side ol 


years 
[win objectives of the Foundation ar 

4 to demonstrate in Chatham Village: first. 
; he investment this 


soundness of use of 





: a vy 
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THE BUHI 


Pictorial representation 


FOUNDATION'S $1,600,006 


capital funds; and, second, the far su 
perior living advantages 


the large-scale. 


obtainable in 
planned community ad 
ministered as a rental project over a tern 
ot years, 


The Foundation believes that both of 
these objectives have already been real 
ized and are assured of being main 
tained. The property is amortized over 


and basic rental 
designed to 
return of o per 
all charges. Rents 
per month 
services as 


a period ot 31 
schedules are 


years, 
Vi" ld an ave 
age net 
atter 
pel 

usual 

garden 


cent per annum 


averaging $l 


room include such un 


complete lawn ind 
maintenance night 


patrol, garden lighting, and exceptionally 


watchman 


complete recreational and cultural facil 
ities, 

The woodland recently dedicated cor 
tains hundreds of great oaks and elms 
and 2,000 additional plants and shrubs 
already have been planted [wo miles 


Pieni ground 


in the 


being built 
will be added 
Under the 


of trails are 
and ovens -prir 


conventional subdivision 


single lots offered for sale, provision tor 
such recreational facilities is difficult. if 
not impossible Under typical subdivi 
sion practice the woodland would ordi 
narily be denuded of trees and the timber 
sold. The land would then be cut up 


into small lots wherever possible and the 
steepest hillsides abandoned. The rv 
sult would be to depr ss the value of the 
remaining property in the subdivision 

In dedicating its hillside woodland for 
recreation, The Buhl Foundation has 
shown a way in which to make rugged 
slopes of Pittsburgh or other cities en 
hance the value of nearby residential 
property. 


CHARLES F. LEWIS, 


Director, The Buhl Foundat 
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197 homes and 


Is, surrounded 
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City Park and Street Im- 
provements in Kansas 


Counties 

TorPEKA, KANS The state of Kansa | 
has made a determined and successtul 

ttempt to provide needed outdoor reere i 
itional facilities for its citizens unde i 
the emergency relief programs during the 


ind one half There ha 
been park development and improvement 


last two years 


ot a wide 


diversified nature, wit! 
benefit to the 
and to the stat 
as a Landscaping: 


construction of lag shelter hous« 


ind 
projects of permanent 
sponsoring communities 
whole terracin 


oons 


cabins for Boy and Girl Seouts. rusti 
bridges, picnic tables and ovens, sid 
walks. retaining walls. monkey island 
lily ponds, bandstands, arenas, tens 
courts, swimming pools. bathhous« ind 
fountains surfacing of sidewalks 
drives: construction of bleachers and at 
letic stadiums levellt and equippi 
of athletic field tallation of light 
ill these things were provided under 
park program which found ipprova 


ihout 85 of the 105 K insas 


Schermerhorn Park, at Galena 


of the five parks in Cherokee County 
which were improved under county worl 
relief — projects Landscaping work 
which included the removal of trees of 


laying-out 
rock re 


Stone 


brush-tangled areas, the 
and the 


walls, 


drives construction of 


taining was outstanding, 


used on the walls and the shelter hous« 


was excavated from 


1 cave near the park 
site Several small bridges were built 
over a creek running through the park. 

Numerous work relief projects were 
carried out in Salina, Saline County. 


Work done in Oakdale Park was particu 
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PUT CRIME on the SPOT| 


by putting 2-way Radio on the Force! 








en WINDOW AT JONES STORE" , 


S&S , le ee Gee 
OT THE BURGLAR’ 


WEVE G 










Your community—whether large In Evansville, Indiana, for example, it helped to 


4 or small deserves the added reduce crime 17°¢, increase arrests 60°C. 
' protection of Western Electric 2-way Police Radio. It This ultra-high frequency Western Electric equip- 
I . . . 

makes possible the closest cooperation between head- ment is compact, sturdy, on the job 24 hours a day. Ask 


quarters and patrol cars “on the go”—enables your force Graybar Electric Co., Graybar Building, New York, to 


to work faster, more efficiently. send you the booklet giving full details. 


Western Elsecfric | 


Distributed by GRAYBAR Electric Company. In Canada: Northern Electric Co., Ltd. 


Yrs 


POLICE RADIO TELEPHONE EQUIPMENT 


When you write for that catalog, kindly mention THe American City 
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PARK AND STREET 














IMPROVEMENTS 


IN THREE KANSAS COUNTIES 


(1) Giant slide in swimming pool in Gage Park, Topeka, Shawnee County. (2) Lag { Par I I 

fore relief workers tore up the brick, turned them over and relaid them, this str 1 Sa Sa ( 

worst in the city; now it is one the best. (4) View of Oakdale Park, Salina : | j ite 

swimming pool. (5) A picnic dinner in Sim Park, Wichita, Sedgwick County; ov 1 r (6) 

Bathhouse and swimming I Lincoln Park, Wict 

. ‘ , 
larly outstanding. Driveways were with reproduced showing the street which Gage Park, which is considered one of 
graded, trees and shrubbery planted, was the first in Salina to be paved. Be- the outstanding parks in the United 


buildings and grandstands repaired and 
painted, concrete lily pools constructed, 
and tennis courts laid out. Part of the 
project was a plan for a formal garden, 
which included a change of entrance 
columns, sidewalks, and streets. All the 
work on drives and landscaping was done 
by relief labor. One of the accompany- 


ing views was taken from the diving 
tower in the swimming pool, looking 


down upon the pagoda and flower-bed. 
An interesting renovation project in 
Salina was the remodeling of the old 
city jail to provide an office building for 
the county relief administration staff. 
Brick supporting walls were relaid to in 
sure safety, new flooring laid, and stairs 
constructed. Much of the furniture used 
in the offices was built by relief labor. 
City street improvements likewise were 
made by relief laborers. A view is here- 


fore relief workers turned the brick it 
was one of the roughest streets in the 
city and practically impassable. Now it 
is one of the best. 

The Park Department in the city of 
Wichita, in Sedgwick County, sponsored 
a most comprehensive park improvement 
program during the progress of the emer 
gency work relief programs in Kansas 
The city has several large parks and a 
number of small community parks, which 
total between 300 and 400 acres. In all 
these parks extensive forestry work was 


completed. all were landscaped, and park 
benches renewed in each. All trees in 
the public parks along the streets were 


trimmed and dead trees removed. 

All the 19 parks in Topeka, Shawnee 
County, have received some improvement, 
Most of the work, howe ver, has he en done 
on the three largest parks of the city, 


States, 


Garfield Park, and Ripley Park. 


Improvements in Gage Park included a 
shelter house which will accommodate 
about 300 persons at one time, a zoo, a 
monkey island. a greenhouse, and a 


canoe lake 750 feet long, which replaces 
three old mudholes, with a bandstand in 
the center. The Old Settler's grounds 
and a log cabin in which many relics of 
the olden display 
idded, all repaired and 
painted, much landscaping was done, also 
flower 
built 
was im 
addition of a slide 
a sand beach, and a playground and wad 
nearby for the children 
JOHN G. STUTZ 


days are on were 


buildings were 
and planting ot 
sidewalks 
pool 


tree planting, 
beds, roads 
ind the 


prove d by the 


and were 


large swimming 


giant 


ing pool 
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Park-O-Meters 


ba- Moles abedel tb bate Melba eb ate! 


bale Mb bales d-y-¥-) bale Mb a-h14-) at b-t— 
| = in these four cities 4 
‘ , 


- 






os 


“OKLAHOMA CITY. OKLA 


controlled; (2) double parking greatly 476 Park-O-Meters in operation 


reduced; (3) increased curb turnover: 


Here's what one thousand Park-O-Meters 


would mean to your city: (1) parking 






(4) “parking hogs” and “sleeping cars” 
eliminated; (5) estimated annual reve- 
nue, $120,000. 

These statements are not guesswork. 
They are based on the actual experience 


aia’, 


ry 
rd 


of Park-O-Meter operation in Dallas and 
aif . Oklahoma City. So completely do these 

Pres << attractive little machines solve the park- 
pat wet ing problem that cities from coast to 


coast are planning their installation. 


ST. PETERSBURG, FLA. Your city needs Park-O-Meters. Write or 3 22h PASO, TEXAS 


150 Park-O-Meters in operation wire us today for complete details. 500 Park-O-Meters in operation. 


DUAL PARKING METER CoO. 


Commerce Exchange Bldg. Carl C. Magee. President’ (Oklahoma City, Okla. 

















These two 1.000.000-da tee CS 
4 s, we built in 1935, for the City of 
eel ReESCrVOiRPs ie ss ik 


On a hill, for gravity pressure—for clear water storage on 
the suction side of your pumps—or for impounding raw 
water. 


\ steel reservoir will cost you less, to begin with—we will 
fully guarantee watertightness, workmanship and material 
—meaning no leakage loss—maintenance cost will be very 
low. a coat of paint every few years—and it will last you a 
long time, 50 years a conservative estimate. 


ittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Co. 


3412 Neville Island Pittsburgh 913 Tuttle Street 
Room 915—270 Broadway ..New York 1217 Praetorian Building 
1216 First National Bank Bidg., Chicago 619 Rialto Building . . 


Des Moines 





. San Francisco 
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APPLICATION OF} 
SLAG FOR 
SHOOTING GROUNDS 


HAND-SPRAY 
ASPHALT TO 


Gary Provides Public 
Trap-Shooting Grounds 


Gary, Inp.—Marquette Park, at the east 
end of Miller Beach, in Gary, overlook 
ing Lake Michigan, offers an ideal loca- 
tion for a public trap-shooting site. The 
park area proper is 20 to 25 feet above 
the level of Lake Michigan; the direction 
is to the north and over the lake, afford 
ing a distinctive and uniform background 
for detection of the clay pigeons as they 
leave the traps. The natural slope of the 
sand embankment from the lake up to 
the park is about 18° to 20° from the 
horizontal. One of the objectives in pro 
posing a bituminous treatment of this em 
bankment was to bond the surface and 
hence prevent the blowing of the loose 
hank sand back into the grass, besides 
providing an emergency parking area 
The idea of including in this improve 
ment a public trap-shooting — site 
recommended by the Gary Gun Club. It 
yas predic ted that, once established. such 
in enterprise would self 
sustaining. Based on its popularity dun 

¢ the first two months after completion 
the truth of this prophecy will be real 


Was 


prove to be 


ized. 

Previous experience had indicated that 
surface treatment of the natural sand em 
bankment, even after being brought to 
grade, was unsatisfactory. To afford a 
‘key material” and that could be 
bonded with a bituminous material. it 
was concluded that a 3- to 4-inch layer 
of crusher-run obained from the 
local steel mills, be applied. A small 
tandem roller was used to partially set 
the slag in the sand. A 
flection will reveal that applying cutback 
isphalt or any other bituminous materia] 
to such area, because of its general lack 
of stability or load carrying 
represented a problem. In the main, th 
first application of cutback asphalt had 
to be applied by hand as indicated in 
one of the snap-shots above. After apply 
ing about 11% gallons of Texaco No. 2 


one 


slag, 


moment's re 


capacity 


a medium-viscosity, rapid-curing cut- 
back asphalt) per square yard, the 
treated surface was allowed to cure 


lor several days. This surface was then 
sprayed with a second coat of the same 
isphaltic material in the amount of ap 
proximately 14- to 1%-gallon per square 





SURFACE 


lire Department wanted it and brought 





ill the pressure possible to bear on the 
SENDING THE FIRST ALARM IN 
LENOIR 
Council: (2) the Council realized that 


quick and accurate alarms might save 
thousands of dollars’ worth of taxabl 
property and prevent hundreds of men 
from losing their jobs by a fire in one of 
the plants; (3) the could bi 
easily obtained through PWA; (4) the 
reduction in insurance rates would soon 
All the fires in 1934 
1935, 


money 


pay for the system. 
(about 50) and those to April 27, 


CUTBACK ONE OF THE COMPLETED CLAY-PIGEON TRAPS 
OF TRAP AT THE EAST END OF MILLER BEACH, GARY 
INDIANA 
yard, after which a liberal coating of were reported by telephone, and there 
beach sand was applied and rolled are many houses in the mill distr « 
This construction was a WPA project’ eight or ten blocks from a_telephon 
and was recommended by the Park Board Our new fire-alarm system numbers % 
of the city of Gary. John Hollenbaugh, boxes—one for every other block in the 
Board member, and M. S. Montgomery business district and about every third 
Park Superintendent, served as con- block in the residential section. We ain 
sultants during construction of the work eventually for a box per block through 
Ralph L. Hodson of the Municipal Con out the town. Two seconds after the box 
tracting & Supply Co., of Gary, furnished handle is pulled the bell in the engine 
and applied the cutback asphalt The house. the diaphone horn, and the gon 
result is a tight, water-shedding bitumi in the firemen’s homes all sound. Re 
nous surface which protects the grass and sults before and after installing the 
shrubs from blow-sand, and at the sam: ylarm system were as follows 
time affords a picturesque surrounding March 27 to Aue. 1 | 
for the trap house illustrated in one of "hae oe” 89 
the accompanying views. ) 
W. I HEMPELMANN 14 J 
Lenoir’s Fire-Alarm Our explanation of the small loss in 1955 
is that every alarm was by box 
Boxes Cover the City Iwo false alarms were sent in the first 
‘ Saturday night after the system was con 
Lenom, N. C.—In this city of about pleted. We immediately got out hand 
7.000 population manutacturing is the bills offering a reward for information 
chief industry. We have ten furniture leading to the arrest of persons tur 
plants, three veneer plants. two mirror jp false alarms. Of four since thet 
plants, two cotton mills, and many small c¢auecht two of the senders 
wood-working plants. All these plants Our fire apparatus consists of a 
ire types that burn very quickly. If a hination chemical and hose truck ne 
fire gets a few minutes’ start, it means 1918. a 750-gallon pumper model 192 
that the plant is destroyed and several ind a 12-cylinder quadruple bought 
hundred men are thrown out of work. 1934. In 1934 we built both fu 
Decision to buy an alarm system was equipped fire station and a drill tow 
probably determined because: (1) the The 93 alarm boxes connect with a 


| 


circuit switchboard and 7-circuit repeater 


A. Y. COTTRetl 





Add to the 15-Year 
Chamber of Commerce List 
The attention of THe American 
City has been called to the omission 
of two important names from the list 
published on page 93 of the January 


of managing executives 


issue 
chambers of commerce and similar 
organizations throughout the United 
States who have had fifteen vears o1 
more of such service in the civic 
commercial organization field. These 


Munson Havens, Executive Se¢ 
Cleveland Chamber of 
meree, and Arthur S$. Dudley, Secre- 
tary-Manager. Chamber 
of Commerce, Our apologies to two 
former Presidents of the National 
Association of Commercial Organiz- 
ation Secretaries. 


are: 


retary, Com 


Sacramento 






































Sunken Curb and Gutter 
Marked for Reconstruction 


but 


THE MUD-JACK METHOD 
corrected the settlement and 
saved the reconstruction costs 


KOEHRING 


Pavers - Mixers - Shovels - Cranes 
3026 WEST CONCORDIA AVE. 


-PANDING 


BOO! CUTTER AND SEWER CLEA 


ani: nt purchased from y¢ mp = the 
s which heretofore were nacece ble “s the 











t sewer cleaning too ised in ¢ hones with 
ny opinion, the machine is very satisfa tory ar a = 
operated, will remove any ordinary obstruction m 
y thar ¢ possible with other equipmer 

J. H. PHILPOTT, City Engineer, 
City of Wabash, Indiana 


Adjusted in 30 Seconds to Fit Any Sewers from 
6 to 30 Inches 





Write for catalog on complete 
sewer cleaning equipment. 


EXPANDING SEWER MACHINE COMPANY 








108 East Walnut St. Nappanee, Ind. 


@ CURB—GUTTER 
am cave WALKS—STREETS 


The Mud-Jack method saves the slab 
—corrects the subgrade—eliminates 
pedestrian hazards. Write for data 
to reduce maintenance expense. 


Draglines - Dumptors - Mud-Jacks 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN. 











Do You 
Want the 
Names 


and addresses of reliable manufac- 
turers of any kind of machinery 
or material for use in connection 
with municipal improvement work 
of any kind? If so, please advice 
us as to your wants, and we will 
arrange to have any desired ca- 
talogs or prices forwarded to you 
promptly. 

This is a service which we render 
without charge to all readers of 
THE AMERICAN CITY or 
THE MUNICIPAL INDEX. 
and we hope you will take fre- 
quent advantage of it. 


THE MUNICIPAL INDEX 


470 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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TRAFFIC CONTROL AND FACILITATION 


Conducted by Publications Committee, Institute of Traffic Engineers, 1 Park Ave., New York 


Paul L. Green, Chairman; John Gibala, Vice-Chairman; Donald M. MeNeil, Dwight M. McCracken, D. Grant Mickle, Robert A. Mitchell, 


Edward J. O'Meara, John C. Wrighton 





Jumping the Yellow 
in Rhode Island 
ORE than a million observations at 


\} 2] stations were made by the Rhode 
Island Highway Traffic Survey, FERA 
Project No. S F2 39, in order to deter- 
mine the extent of violations of the red 
and the yellow, with particular reference 
to a comparison of the obedience of mo- 
torists, in this respect, to the two types of 
signal control commonly encountered by 
motorists in that state, that is, fixed-time 
control and vehicle-actuated control. 

“The comparative results obtained with 
all signals at the various stations grouped 
under the foregoing classifications were 
as follows: 


out appearing before the Court. Fines 
can be mailed in. This saves much time 
of the Court and of police officers. If a 
recipient of a violation tag feels that he 
ia not guilty, he has the right to appear 
before the Court as heretofore. Tags 
are in triplicate, and a copy is sent to 
the Comptroller, who sees that each case 
is disposed of by payment of a fine or 
by court action. The system has been 
especially helpful in alleviating the park- 
ing situation. 

City Manager Harold W. Baker is 
much pleased with the work accom- 
plished by the Committee and has given 
the assurance that meetings will be con- 
tinued indefinitely, since traffic regula- 
tion is a question which needs constant 
study. He says: “As changes are put 
into effect, the Committee is of great 





Fixep-Time (6 Stations)—Average cycle in seconds 34—3.6—27 


eek-Days 
Number Per Cent 
Vehicles observed .......... 125,341 _ 
Vinkstioms, G08 .ccccccscecce 1,641 1.31 
Violations, yellow .......... 4,406 3.52 


Sundays All Observations 
Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 
44,737 -- 170,078 _ 
625 1.40 2,266 1.33 
1,511 3.38 5,917 3.48 


Veuicie-AcTuATED (15 Stations) 


Week-Days 


Number Per Cent 
Vehicles observed .......... 685,399 _ 
Qo eee 4,392 0.64 
Violations, yellow 12,600 1.84 


“The fact which attracts attention in 
this comparison is that the percentages 
of violation, both as to the red stop and 
the yellow caution indications, are much 
higher on the average at the stations 
which were operated on a fixed-time cycle 
than at those which were actuated by the 
approaching traffic as required. Ap- 
parently, drivers are impatient of delay 
caused by fixed-time cycles when there 
is no cross-traffic to actually warrant their 
detention, and in consequence twice as 
many of them take a chance by running 
through the intersection against the red 
signal.” 


Fines Mailed for 
Minor Violations 


~ INCE the inception of a Citizens Ad- 
visory Trafic Commiitee in Roches- 
ter, N. Y., a year ago, many important 
changes in traffic and parking regula- 
tions have been effected. These include 
elimination of parking on certain streets 
during the rush hour, making certain 
streets one-way streets, moving street- 
car stops, establishing bus stops, making 
changes in traffic signals, and the study 
of traffic regulations in view of revisions 
in the present traffic ordinance. A non- 
fixable tag systera has been instituted 
whereby minor traffic violators can pay 
fixed fines to a Violations Bureau op- 
erated by a clerk of the City Court, with- 


Sundays All Observations 
Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 
186,699 -_ 872,098 — 

1,221 0.65 5,613 0.64 
4,130 2.21 1.92 


16,730 
help to the administration in answering 
criticisms and in making the changes ef- 
fective. Surplus monies taken in by 
penalties for parking, etc., are to be used 
in large part towards the purchase of 
new and better signs, also toward the 
better enforcement of the traffic ordi- 
nance. We are hoping to establish the 
non-fixable tag scheme for speeding-vio- 
lations during the coming fall and 
winter.” 

The Committee includes the Commis- 
sioner of Public Safety (Chairman), the 
Vice-Mayor, representing the Common 
Council, three representatives of the 
Police Traffic Bureau, a city judge, the 
Commissioner of Railways, the General 
Manager of the N. Y. State Railways, 
three merchants, two representatives of 
the Automobile Club, the District Dep- 
uty Commissioner of Motor Vehicles, a 
member of the Good Roads Committee 
of the Chamber of Commerce, and the 
Chairman of the Traffic Committee of 
the Engineering Society. 


More Exhibits in the 
Chamber of Horrors 


UTTING the fear of agony and death 

into drivers—that new vogue set by 
J. C. Furnas—is being practiced, among 
others, by Liberty Mutual Insurance Co. 
Case histories from the company’s files 
have been made into mats which are 
available to local newspapers, civic and 


safety organizations: 


She was jammed against a glass show case 
Several muscles and tendons in her lower limbs 
were severed and when picked up she was bleed- 
ing from cuts and bruises all over her body. 


Swift and unexpected as was the crash, a look 
of terror had become fixed on the girls’ faces, al- 
though they probably never felt the fractured 
skulls, the crushed-in chests and lacerated limbe 
that were found when the wreckage was pulled 
apart to release them. 


The child became more alarmed and jumped 
back directly in the path of an oncoming truck, 
drawing the mother with her. They were both 
struck and the wheels of the truck passed over 
the girl’s chest. An autoist who took her to the 
hospital said she screamed constantly, horribly. 
She soon died of her injuries. The father, who 
had rushed toward his wife and daughter in an 
effort to rescue them, was struck by the same 
truck and dragged to the eurb, mangled and 
dying. 

Each mat includes an illustration. Ad- 
dress Alexander Lempert, Editor, Liberty 
Mutual Automobile Accident Prevention 
Bureau, 31 St. James Avenue, Boston. 


Temperature and Traffic 
Intensity 


TUDIES conducted by the City Engi- 
neer’s Department, Traffic Division, 
Minneapolis, J. C. Vincent, Traffic Engi- 
neer, reveal an interesting relationship 
between temperature and vehicular flow. 
Of the two factors, inclement weather and 
temperature, it was found that the effect 
of the former was relatively negligible, 
while the effect of the latter, over a total 
variation of 120° F. for Minneapolis, 
proved to be marked and to a consider- 
able degree predictable. 
Using temperature as an index, it has 


xt Mowe 





been possible to predict season and an- 
nual flows, and to plot vehicle traffic to 
a flow map or standard day, with a rea- 
sonable degree of accuracy. 


A **Summons”’ to Safety 
A NEW form of safety drive consists 


of a summons handed by policemen 
to every motorist of Mount Vernon, N. Y., 
to attend the newly organized Permanent 
Automobile Safety Council. 
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News of interest to Centrifugal Pump Users 











We Attach a Valve, 
Open It, and Tap the 
Main Through It! 


7 simplified illustration shows the 
manner in which we have been tap- 
ping branch connections into old water 
mains with every success for two 
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<a generations. 
; —_— A sleeve is permanently attached around 
fe. - ' en the main where the tap is to be made. 
A firm foundation for ; <a A special tapping valve is permanently 
perfect pump pertormance . —i ff attached to it and a Smith Tapping 
—_ Machine is temporarily attached to the 
Che first American centrifugal pump was built in what is — valve. 
now the Morris plant The name MORRIS first appeared —— - 
on a centrifugal pump bedplate over two-thirds of a century — With the valve fully opened, the cut- 
ago, and today Morris has an unequaled experience of 70 ting mechanism is advanced to meet 
years to guide its centrifugal pump designs. That is one of the main and rotated to make the cut. 
the reasons why Morris Pumps are noted for their high The cutter, with the cut-out piece, is 
efficiencies, long life and low maintenance expense. You can ithd , h wher "i : 
always depend on Morris recommendations to assure pertect wit rawn, *s e valve closed, the tap- 
imp pertormance If you are considering the purchase of ing machine removed and the new 
centrifugal pumps for any service, write for Morris Bulletin 152 (on pipe line is permanently at- 
e idl tached to the valve. 
— It is simple enough when you know 
—_ how—and have a Smith Tapping Ma- 
mall chine. But have you one? They are ; 
aaa standard equipment in most waterworks 
a departments; and they come in several 
= sizes, to handle mains from 2" to 42" 
a= inclusively. - 
— SEND FOR CATALOG 
emu i 
: THE A. P. SMITH MFG. CO. fl 
Dredging the dregs EAST ORANGE, N. J. ' 
from drinking water... 
Che old definition “Dirt is matter out of place” is particularly 1 t : 
true in a water supply reservoir. How to remove it? Simple 
just set up a Morris Hydraulic Dredge and the accumulated TAPPING MACHINE : 
silt and sediment will be quickly and economically sucked out. 
Many water department superintendents who had begun to Ff f 
worry about decrease in reservoir capacity and dirt in water ; 
supply lines from this cause, have found a Morris Portable Smith Tapping Removable Plugs ’ 
Dredge the answer to their problem. A Morris Dredge is Apporatus —Tap- —Pipe-Cutting 
also the most practical means of enlarging or deepening a ping Sleeves and Machines —Cor- 
reservoir, developing swamps into park land, improving shore Valves — O'Brien poration Topping . 
lines, and similar municipal improvements. Bulletin 151 ex- Hy dronts—Valve- Machines—Cor- le 
plains how Your copy sent on request Inserting Ma- poration Cocks of Ht 
ill : : hines—Lead- Every Type— | 18 
For authoritative recommendations on any pumping or agp 
dredging problem, write to Morris Machine Works, Melting Furnaces - Federal Meters ly 
Baldwinsville, N. Y. 
j Export Office: 30 Church Street, New York 
Why not remember to mention Tux American City? 
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r@vHE merchandising expert wants to 
make fifty articles to serve a given 
purpose, whereas the engineer’s 

eam is to develop one article that ex- 
sctly fits the purpose. But both the sales- 

»n and the engineer are of one mind 
when it comes to receiving orders—they 

want those orders to be clear, simple, 
jirect, unmistakable. The purpose of 

e new Manual on Traffic Control De- 
vices is to make all signs and signals with 
a given purpose look the same as well as 
mean the same, so that they may be 
heeded almost instinctively. 

As long as the automobile and truck 
remained comparatively local vehicles, 
the fact that such signs and signals as 
there happened to be were different in 
different localities was not important. 
Similarly, as long as there were only a 
few million cars scattered over several 
hundred thousand miles of streets and 
highways, the purpose of signs was large- 
ly one of public convenience, not matters 
of life and death as now. If in one town 
the word Caution happened to be in 
green letters on a white background of 
a diamond-shaped sign, and in another 
town it was in black letters on an orange 
field, it was all right with the driving 
public in their respective communities. 
But when half the American public got 
itself into 24,000,000 swiftly-moving ve- 
hicles which the other half was com- 
pelled to try to avoid, and 200 miles 
through several states became an easy 
day’s run, and thousands of local police 
organizations were asked to control the 
melée, it became apparent that common 
definitions would have to be arrived at. 

This was the job undertaken by the 
American Association of State Highway 
Officials ten years ago which culminated 
in its manual for use upon the rural 
highways. Responsive to a growing de- 
mand for a similar manual for urban use, 
the National Conference on Street and 
Highway Safety requested the American 
Engineering Council to produce the work. 
That manual, approved in 1930, em- 
braced traffic signals and markings. Both 
manuals in their preparation were Cco- 
ordinated with the newly completed Uni- 
form Vehicle Code and the Model Munic- 
ipal Traffic Ordinance. Both these man- 
uals have now been consolidated by a 
Joint Committee on Uniform Traffic Con- 
trol Devices appointed jointly by the 
American Association of State Highway 
Officials and the National Conference on 
Street and Highway Safety. The job it 
has achieved was to bring all standards 
for traffic contro] devices under one cover. 
It also presents much new matter on 
traffic islands and signals.* 

The character of the job, its purpose 
and possibilities for reducing accidents 
and facilitating traffic, warrant the full- 
est cooperation on the part of both mu- 
nicipal and state highway officials. In 
fact, this system of uniformity is an espe- 
cial call to municipal officials, because 





* Apply to National Conference on Street and 
Highway Safety, Washington, D. C. 





Traffic Control Manual Just Out 


there are so many of them and more than 
90 per cent of these devices are under 
their jurisdiction. 

What form shall this cooperation take? 
Shall signals and signs that do not con- 
form to the standards not only accepted 
by these two authoritative associations, 
but adopted by the American Standards 
Association as well, be immediately re- 
vised or replaced? This is too much to 
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expect in many instances. It is not too 
much to expect and to ask that all natural 
replacements and new installations be as 
recommended in this manual. 

All concede that even the complete 
achievement of uniformity in all traffic 
contro] devices will not work a miracle. 
There will continue to be accidents, due 
to speed and the imperfections of the 
driver and the carelessness of the pedes- 
trians; but these accidents will be nar- 
rowed down to the group of causes that 
remain after all uncertainty as to the 
meaning of signals has been removed. 


Non-Uniformity in Traffie Practices Shown 
by Road Builders’ Report 


HE present situation regarding traffic 
regulation in 33 major cities is out- 
lined by a committee of the Amer- 

ican Road Builders’ Association headed 
by Frank P. McDevitt, Director of the 
Department of Streets and Sewers, St. 
Louis. 

Practically nothing has been accom- 
plished toward uniformity of traffic sig- 
nals, says the report, although 22 corre- 
spondents state that such indications 
should be standardized throughout the 
nation, and would be willing to agree to 
these standards provided individual ini 
tiative would not be destroyed. 

In 22 of the 33 cities the Go signal is 
followed by warning of amber or yellow. 
One city uses a distinct left-turn signal, 
a white light preceding the green Go. 
Half these municipalities use a bell or a 
whistle. Vehicle-actuated controllers have 
been installed in six communities. Twen- 
try-three have the progressive movement 
type and twelve use a newly devised pro- 
gram-type timer. The progressive sys 
tems are almost universally intercon 
nected, though six cities are substituting 
the synchronous motor and depending on 
line frequency to hold the signals in step. 
In only eight cities are traffic signals 
maintained 24 hours. In most instances 
they are turned off to reduce unnecessary 
regulations. 

Locating traffic signs, particular those 
that require the motorist to stop, has 
become almost as great a problem as the 
regulation of parking. While there has 
been practically no progress in the effort 
to make uniform the various traffic-signal 
indications, it is encouraging to report 
that 27 cities now use the octagonal- 
shaped Stop sign with the yellow back- 
ground. Reflector buttons are used in 26 
cities. 

Only 4 of the 33 cities use swivel-top 
school-stop signs. They are used in St. 
Louis to the number of 1,000 and during 
the last three years there has not been a 
single fatal accident involving a school 
child between school and home, and there 
have been a billion school-child street 
crossings. These signs are turned on a 
swivel to face traffic and require a full 
stop during school hours, after which 
they are turned by the police or school 
boy patrol, so that their surfaces are 
parallel with the curb and stopping is 
not required. They are octagonal with 


red letters on a yellow field, and are 20 
inches between parallel edges. Passing 
these signs carries $3 for the first offence, 
then $5, and as much as $500 and six 
months, and the regulation is enforced 

Twenty-one cities use a painting ma- 
chine in addition to hand painting, and 
12 do not. Street-marking lacquer is 
used in 23 cities. Center lines are white 
in 22 cities and yellow in 12. Sixteen 
cities paint crosswalks by machine. Thir 
teen cities use a white cement inset in 
the wearing surface of the paving. 


Safety Zones 

The design and illumination of street 
car safety zones lacks uniformity to the 
same extent as traffic signal indications 

Center stripes for separation of traffic 
are used in wide streets of 22 cities. In 
nine cities these are illuminated, and in 
five cities other types of substantial traffic 
strips are used and are illuminated. 


Money 
Trafhe regulation, in the opinion of 32 
reporting cities, has been hampered by 
insufficient appropriations. In only one 
community have there been sufficient 
funds to carry out this work. 


Fellowships in Traffic 
Control 


THE Bureau for Street Traffic Research 

of Harvard University announces fif 
teen graduate fellowships, each with a 
stipend of $1,200 plus up to $200 for 
travel and field investigation. The regu 
lar annual tuition fee of $400 will be de 
ducted from the fellowships, which have 
been made available through a gift to 
the University by the Automobile Manu- 
facturers’ Association. The officers of 
instruction are Miller McClintock, Di 
rector of the Bureau, and Maxwell Hal 
sey, Assistant Director. Each of two full 
courses in street and highway traffic con- 
trol consists of three one-hour periods a 
week, and additional problems, 
ments and field work. 


assign- 


The Bureau for Street Traffic Research 
in Harvard University asks the coopera 
tion of city engineers, chiefs of police 
and other local officials in bringing to its 
attention men who might be especially 
eligible for appointment to one of these 
fellowships. 
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An Every-Day Jor For °° Lyaxcheure’? 


MIGHTY big fittings—sure—but 
then the Lynchburg Foundries are 
mighty big plants—backed by a 
mighty organization. 

That’s why “Lynchburg” has been 
able to standardize most of the so- 
called “specials”—assuring prompt, 
on time delivery. 








Bell and Spigot Pipe and Fittings 
From 4” to 54” 


Cast Iron Flanged Pipe 
From 3” to 84” 


Cast Iron Flanged Fittings and 
Flanges from 1” to 84” 


de Lavaud Centrifugal 
Cast-Iron Pipe 


LYNCHBURG 
FOUNDRY COMPANY 


General Office, LYNCHBURG, VA. 


Peoples Gas Bldg., 50 Broad Street 
Chicago, Il. New itork, N. Y. 
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WATER MAIN CLEANING" 


The above is the title of our latest booklet telling, very briefly, the 
WHY and the HOW of water main cleaning. This booklet, we believe, 
should be in the possession of every water works department :—Because 
even if the mains are not at this very moment protesting that they need 
cleaning (making their wants known by the low pressure they display at 
hydrants and faucets), such a condition is bound to make its presence 
felt sooner or later. So be prepared! Write for your copy of the book- 
let today. 


NATIONAL WATER MAIN CLEANING COMPANY 


50 CHURCH ST. NEW YORK 


sale 
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During February we hope you will remember to mention THe American City J 
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TURN ON THE HEAT 





HEN you want to “turn on the heat,” 

X, you can do it in a few seconds with 
an RCA Terra-Wave Police Radio System. 
This is the unique RCA invention that uses 


short waves that are free from static, fading, 
The 


and your cars get your man. Criminals find 


interference. waves get your Cars, 
the police in RCA-equipped cities too fast 
for them. 

When buying radio equipment remember 
that the Radio Corporation of America ts 
the only American radio company that in- 
vents, designs, and manufactures every- 
thing in radio, including not only trans- 
mitters and receivers and tubes, but also 
scientific and industrial apparatus, marine 
and aircraft equipment, etc. It maintains 


the country’s foremost radio laboratories. 





GROW ECONOMICALLY 


Here's a great practical advantage to RCA Police 
Radio 


a sectional bookcase, so it can grow without 


it is built somewhat on the principle of 


undue expense. You may start with a power of 
25 watts, if you wish, and later increase to 100 
and even 500 watts without scrapping the origi- 
nal equipment. This saves money for your de- 


partme nt. 











TERRA-WAVE POLICE RADIO 


A complete system, l-way and 2-way, 
invented and built by the 
RCA Manufacturing Co., Inc., Camden, N. J., an RCA Service. 
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SPREADING 








EQUIPMENT 





Protecting Traffic on Ice 
Covered Pavements With 


Jood Roads 
SPREADERS 


“Higher 
Speeds 
with 
SAFETY” 





Phone—Wire 
Write 
for Detailed 











Information a 


GOOD ROADS MACHINERY CORP. 


Kennett Square, Pennsylvania 























Water Rates and Service Charges, 
Installation Charges, 


Hydrant Rentals 
and 
Sprinkler Costs 





HE detailed water rates and service 

charges of 191 cities in the United 
States have been reprinted in pamphlet 
form from the 1935 issues of THE 
AMERICAN CITY. Many orders for this 
January, 1936, pamphlet and for the 
preceding pamphlet (January, 1935, cov- 
ering 237 cities) have already been re- 
ceived. Either pamphlet is sold separate- 
ly at one dollar each, or the two are sold 
together for one dollar and fifty cents. 


oe), | ae 0) ey ND 


THE AMERICAN CITY 

470 Fourth Avenue, New York 
Please send me post paid 
Egos copy(ies) 1936 Pamphlet at $1.00 each. 
ccuwate copy(ies) 1935 Pamphlet at $1.00 each. 
keene pairs of 1936 and 1935 Pamphlets at 

$1.50 per pair. 

Enclosed is check or money order in payment. 
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ADDRESS 
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Mention THe American City— it helps. 

















IMPROVING MUNICIPAL ADMINISTRATION 


Current Items from the 


Public Administration Clearing House 
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Lneconomical Economies 
in Delayed Maintenance 


| OCAL governments, watchful lest ex- 
4 penditures exceed income, thus cre- 
ating financial deficits, should beware 
of another kind of deficit—accumulated 
maintenance and replacement needs, 
warns Frank W. Herring, Executive Di- 
rector of the Joint Secretariat of the 
American Society of Municipal Engineers 
and the International Association of Pub- 
lic Works Officials. 

Writing in the January issue of the 
Public Works Engineers’ News Letter, 
Mr. Herring says that in many American 
communities the accumulated deficit of 
maintenance and replacement represents 
“a situation of extreme hazard.” Streets, 
bridges, sewers, water systems, public 
buildings and many other highly prized 
and indispensable physical facilities of 
community life are slowly but surely 
“going to pot,” he comments. 

“Not long ago a metropolitan city of 
more than a million population reported 
that its rate of replacing worn-out streets 
was but a fraction of the rate at which 
they were wearing out. Within the past 
month another metropolis let it be known 
that city property of all kinds has been 
wasting away during the past four years. 
Smaller communities are in the same 
boat. Funds available for the preserva- 
tion of the value of existing public prop- 
erty are entirely inadequate for the pur- 
pose.” 

Cities and counties may avoid immedi- 
ate financial embarrassment by cutting 
down on their funds for maintenance and 
replacement, he points out, but unless 
they are prepared ultimately to abandon 
the properties they are now neglecting, 
the rub will come when complete re- 
placement becomes necessary. 

“When financial survival alone was a 
pressing problem a year or two ago,” Mr. 
Herring says, “drastic emergency mea- 
sures were justified. The indefinite con- 
tinuance of such measures is suicidal. It 
is essential that the deficits in mainte- 
nance and replacement that have ac- 
cumulated during the emergency years 
be wiped out at the earliest possible mo- 
ment. If continued much longer, present 
levels of expenditure for this purpose 
will spell havoc for the American com- 
munity.” 


Annual Appraisal of 
Municipal Reports 


(CITIZENS of Berkeley, Calif., Cincin- 

nati, Ohio, and Norfolk, Va., who 
read the annual reports prepared by their 
administrators in 1935 can take pride 
in knowing that they were reading the 
best literature of its kind. Reports of 
these three cities tie for first place with 


a rating of 95 on “general digestibility,” 
according to Clarence E. Ridley, who, as 
a University of Chicago professor, makes 
the appraisal for the ninth successive 
year for The National Municipal Review. 

In 1935 a total of 55 cities gave a 
formal account of their activities, exceed- 
ing the previous “high” of 47 established 
in 1934. As to quality, comments Mr. 
Ridley, the general average for all re- 
ports submitted during 1935 excels that 
of any previous year, 24 of them, or nearly 
one-half, rating above 70. Among the 
exceptionally high scorers were Two 
Rivers, Wis., with a rating of 93; Mem- 
phis, Tenn., 92; Dayton, Ohio, 91; Au- 
burn, Maine, 90; Albert Lea, Minn., and 
Austin, Texas, 89. 

Other cities scoring 80 or above were: 
Dallas, Texas; Piqua, Ohio; Stratford, 
Conn.; Pasadena, Calif.; Alameda, Calif.; 
Milwaukee, Wis.; Oregon City, Ore.; 
Kenosha, Wis.; Staunton, Va. Six 
cities that rated from 70 to 79 were: 
Bangor, Maine; Hackensack, N. J.; Man- 
gum, Okla.; Belfast, Maine; San Mateo, 
Calif; and Ironton, Ohio. Thirty other 
cities were given honorable mention. 
Grading is based on promptness of pub- 
lication date, physical make-up, and con- 
tent. 

Mr. Ridley sees encouragement in com- 
paring the average 1935 report with the 
average reports of earlier years. Since 
1927, the minimum qualifying standard 
for a report to be included in the ap- 
praisal has been raised twice. Then it 
was 50; now it is 70. Yet more cities 
met this higher standard with their 1935 
reports than in any previous year. Also 
comforting, says Mr. Ridley, is a growing 
tendency to make the reports brief. In 
1927 the average length of the public 
report was 90 pages; in 1935 it was 56 
pages. Promptness in issuing reports 
shows a reduction of three weeks in com- 
parison with the figure for last year. 


Government by Council- 
Manager 


TT'HE 29th year since the council-man- 
ager plan of municipal government 
was inaugurated in Staunton, Va., finds 
438 municipalities and 8 counties so gov- 
erned in this country, and 19 communi- 
ties in foreign countries, according to a 
directory just published by the Inter- 
national City Managers’ Association. A 
total of 21 municipalities and 2 counties 
adopted the plan in 1934 and 1935. 
In this directory it is shown that: 
Nearly one in every five cities of over 
10,000 population in the United States 
is now operating under council-manager 
government. (Over 2,000 of the 6,251 
municipalities with over a thousand peo- 
ple cannot adopt manager charters with- 
out special action of state legislatures.) 


Michigan has the greatest number of 
council-manager municipalities—46. 

Sixty of the 438 municipalities have 
been under the council-manager plan for 
20 years. Texas has the most of these 

9. 

In 27 years, only 21 cities have aban 
doned the plan. During the last five years 
there were five cities, one town and one 
village which abandoned it, out of a total 
of 55 referenda. 

The council-manager plan is most pop 
ular in cities from 50,000 to 100,000, 28 
per cent of all cities in this population 
group operating under it. Twenty per 
cent of the cities in the 25,000 to 50,000 
group, 18 per cent of those over 100,000, 
and of those in the 10,000 to 25,000 pop 
ulation class, 9 per cent of the munic 
ipalities from 2,500 to 10,000, and 2 per 
cent of those from 1,000 to 2,500, have 
council-manager government. Seven 
towns and villages under 1,000 population 
have council-managers. 

Cincinnati, Ohio, a manager city since 
1925, is the largest in the “big city” class 
under this form of government. Polk 
City, Fla., with a population of 222, is 
the smallest. 

Municipalities adopting the plan in 
1935 included ten with populations less 
than 10,000; one between 10,000 and 
25,000; one over 50,000; and one over 
100,000. 


How Cities Feel About 
WPA and Relief 


HAT 20 “sample” communities of 

the country, widely different in size 
and geographical location, think of the 
present status of their relief programs 
and the future prospects for adequate 
care of indigent unemployed through 
WPA and direct relief is contained in the 
results of a questionnaire survey by the 
International City Managers’ Associa 
tion. 

The report, which appears in the Janu 
ary issue of Public Management, indi 
cates feeling on the part of the cities that 
the “facile distribution of the relief load 
among several levels of government ac 
cording to employability is not develop 
ing precisely according to plan.” Ac 
cording to the cities’ estimates, the pro 
portion of “employables” who are and 
will be taken care of under WPA varies 
from 20 to 100 per cent. Only three 
cities believe that all the people without 
jobs who can work can be assigned to 
WPA projects. A number of cities feel 
that eligibility requirements for work 
under WPA have two undesirable effects: 
(1) the requirement that applicants must 
have been on relief during the summer ig- 
nores seasonal unemployment, a disturb 
ing factor particularly in northern cities; 
(2) the “seniority” requirement for eligi- 
bility penalizes those who have avoided 
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Chelton Ave., from Musgrave to Chew St., Philadelphia. Paved 
with Trinidad Sheet Asphalt in 1922 and still in good condition. 


Long Life...Low 
Maintenance Cost 


[his is the proven record of Trinidad Native 
Lake Asphalt. It is shown in the service given 
by streets and roads laid or re-surfaced with 
} lrinidad Native Lake Asphalt throughout the 
United States and foreign countries 





Not only is Trinidad Native Lake Asphalt 
ideal for new pavements, but old rutty streets 
and dusty roads can be converted into smooth, 
dustless highways at minimum cost—for with 
present foundations of old concrete, brick, 
granite, or wood-block, a new road may be had 
for the price of an asphaltic top 





It will pay to investigate. Write for in- 
formation about the outstanding record of 
[Trinidad Native Lake Asphalt pavements 


THE BARBER ASPHALT COMPANY 


New York Philadelphia Chicago St. Louis 


TRINIDAD 


NATIVE LAKE 


ASPHALT 
pa BARBER products— 


for 
Constructing and Maintaining Highways 
Trinidad Lake Asphalt—For Hot or Cold Mix Sheet 
Asphaltic Concrete Pavements 
Bermudez Emulsified Asphalts—Used Cold for 
Penetration, Pre-Mix Road Mix (Mixed in Place) and 
Surface Treatment Work 
Barber Brand Liquid Asphalts—For Cold Sur- 
face Treatment—for Hot Surface Treatment. 
Barber Brand Winter Cold Patch—aA Cut-Back 
Asphalt for Use in Patching and Maintenance Work in 
Cold Weather 
Genasco Crack Filler—For Maintenance of Con- 
crete Roads 
Genasco Block and Joint Filler—For Brick and 
Granite Block Streets. For Filling Joints in Concrete 
Roads 
Curcrete—An Emulsified Asphalt for Curing Concrete 
Highways 
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Cables for 


Fire and Police 
Signal Systems 


LATOX lead sheathed cables, because of their 
smaller outside diameter, require a minimum 
amount of duct space and are particularly suit- 
able for installation in crowded conduits under 
city streets. When you buy a LATOX cable, 
specially designed to meet your fire alarm or 
police signal requirements, you get a safe, long- 
lived, dependable cable of small diameter and 
light weight. The conductors, solid or 
stranded, are insulated with a thin layer or 
wall of LATOX rubber, a new type of insula- 
tion made directly from rubber latex. The 
benefits to be gained by using LATOX insula- 
tion are described more fully in our booklet 
“LATOX Lead Covered Cables” which will 


be sent upon request. 


SIMPLEX WIRE & CABLE CO. 
Sidney Street, Cambridge A 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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Equal to. ha Suction Is the 


EROMI Claim 


But of Some 
AERATOR - MIXER 


Why 





take chances on any—but the accepted standard. A 
patented aerator-mixer with a trade-mark registered in 
U. S. Patent Office to give you assurance you are get- 
ting the Aer-O-Mix that positively aspirates or inhales 
air or other gases in finely divided bubbles through 
multiple tubes—and provides, simultaneously, intimate 
mixing of liquid with chemicals or with other liquids. 
Gravity or motor-driven operation. Inside or outside 
installations. Small space requirements. 

IN WATER, SEWAGE AND INDUSTRIAL WASTE TREATMENT 


Write for new illustrated folder 


Vogt Mfg. Co., Inc., Box 1122, Louisville, Ky. 























LOCAL WORK for MORE LOCAL WORKERS | 
OCAL labor is not only used for the laying but also for the 


manufacturing of Lock Joint Pressure Pipe, thus greatly re- 
lieving the local unemployment problem. 


Lock Joint Pipe Co. Est. 1905 Ampere, N. J. 


LOCK JOINT 
REINFORCED CONCRETE PIPE 


PRESSURE ~- SEWER ~ CULVERT 


Do you mention THe American City? Please do. 
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thus far and places a premium on 
nued attachment to relief rolls. 

ose “employables” not reached by 
4 will be cared for generally in the 

manner as unemployables—by di- 
relief, the survey shows. West Vir- 

cities, where local revenues have 

depleted excessively by tax limita- 

report no plans for handling “em- 
vables.” and the same is true of Fort 
Worth, Texas. 

Cities are following many kinds of pro- 

jure to cope with the problem of car- 
« for unemployables and WPA ineligi- 
bles created by the stopping of Federal 
funds for direct relief. In Colorado a 2 
per cent sales tax is shared with the 
counties for relief purposes. Columbus, 
Ga., expects to meet the problem by a 
combination of county, city and private 
resources. Most communities feel that 
state aid must be increased if relief funds 
are to be adequate. At least four com- 
munities must borrow to meet relief 


\\ 


needs. 

Eight of the 20 communities studied 
considered that under present conditions 
state, municipal and private funds would 
not be adequate to meet relief needs. 
Four city managers anticipated suffering 
in their communities during the winter, 
one of them believing that it would be the 
“worst winter yet.” 

Nine of the 20 city managers consulted 
“scored the vacillating policy of the Fed- 
eral Government.” They were practical- 
ly agreed that any policy consistently fol- 
lowed was preferable to the present 
“month-to-month” policy. The officials 
also fear a sudden cessation of WPA 
in the spring which, they feel, would pro- 
duce an economic collapse similar to that 
caused by the liquidation of CWA in 
1934. One manager feels that the limit 
of productive expenditures on “make- 
work” programs has been reached and 
that there must be a return to direct re- 
lief. Reports were almost unanimous 
that Federal or state governments must 
assume a major portion of the relief load 
for “unemployables” and “employables” 
alike in the future as in the past. 

Arlington County, Virginia, reports 
that it has no relief problem at present 
and therefore has no WPA experience to 
report. 


Civil Service in 1935 


IVIL service, writing its history for 

4 1935, has four significant accomplish- 
ments to note, according to the January 
issue of the Civil Service Assembly News 
Letter: 

1. Publication of the findings and rec- 
ommendations of the Commission of In- 
quiry on Public Service Personnel, which 
heard what officials and laymen from 
nearly thirty cities had to say about the 
working of the merit system in public 
personnel administration. 

2. Launching of a two-year campaign 
by the National League of Women Voters 
on behalf of the merit system in govern- 
ment. 

3. Adoption of local civil service pro- 
visions by a number of cities and coun- 
ties in the United States, including 
Bridgeport, Conn.; Clearwater and Jack- 
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sonville, Fla.; Jefferson County, Birming 
ham and Bessemer, Ala.; Memphis, 
Tenn.; Waco and El Paso, Texas; Flint 
and Dearborn, Mich.; and San Diego 
County, California. 

1. Establishment of a Graduate 
School of Public Administration at Har- 
vard University. This will be opened 
in September, 1937, after a commission 
of five leading educators and students 
of governmental administration has made 
a comprehensive report on university ed 
ucation for public service and set up 
recommendations for the school’s organi 
zation. 


Less spectacular, but of basic value, the 
Vews Letter comments, were the steady 
advances made in recruiting, classifica 
tion, service rating and other technical 
personnel functions. This is an impor 
tant function of the Civil Service Assem 
bly, which established its international 
headquarters office in Chicago also dur 
ing the past year. 


Review of Police Progress 
in 1935 
[i XPANSION of the police training pro 


gram is rated the most outstanding 
achievement made in the police field last 
year by the Police Chiefs’ News Letter, 
official bulletin of the International As 
sociation of Chiefs of Police. Most sig 
nificant of the training courses, it points 
out, is the National Police Training 
School of the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation, which graduated 25 state, county 
and municipal police officials from. its 
first session and is now about to open its 
second school. New training courses in 
augurated included those in Kentucky 
and West Virginia, which were worked 
out by police officials and the state 
leagues of municipalities. The Pennsyl 
vania State Police School was thrown 
open to county and municipal police of- 
ficers. Short-course programs were con- 
tinued in New York, Virginia, Kansas, 
Northwestern and Ohio State Universi- 
ties, Hobart College and other institu- 
tions, 

Considerable progress is noted in uni 
versal identification. Voluntary finger 
printing received some impetus, the civil 
file of the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion now containing approximately 9%0,- 
000 prints in addition to more than 5,500,- 
000 fingerprints of criminals. New 
methods of identification such as talking 
motion pictures and eye photographs 
were developed. 

By the end of 1935 approximately 300 
cities and 15 states were operating police 
radio systems, an increase of about 100 
stations during the year. Approximately 
75 municipalities installed two-way police 
radio. The Associated Police Communi- 
cation Officials, organized during the 
year, developed a plan for interstate 
radio communication which has been in 
dorsed by the International Association 
of Chiefs of Police. 

Significant steps were taken to ré 
organize police agencies in Minnesota, 
New York, Texas, Pennsylvania and 
other states. In Minnesota and North 
Carolina large additions were made to 
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the personnel of the state highway pa- 
trols. In New York the reporting of 
criminal statistics to the State Depart- 
ment of Correction and the forwarding of 
fingerprints to the Federal Bureau of In 
vestigation were both made mandatory. 
In Texas the rangers were consolidated 
with the state highway patrol, and new 
identification, communications and _ intel 
ligence units were established. In Penn 
sylvania industrial police were made il 
legal. 

Great interest was shown in the possi- 
bilities of interstate crime compacts. The 
Interstate Commission on Crime, estab- 
lished late in the year, began immediate 
drafting of interstate crime compacts, 
and a number of proposals were tenta- 
tively approved before the end of the 
year, for submission to state legislatures. 

Increasing attention was given by po- 
lice departments to traffic safety, through 
the extension of accident investigation 
and prevention bureaus, traffic safety and 
education cars, and drives on traffic vio- 
lators. Purdue University established a 
Public Safety Institute. 

The News Letter comments that all 
police and safety organizations will prob- 
ably make an even more determined at- 
tempt in 1936 to check the continued rise 
in traffic accidents and fatalities. It is 
estimated that approximately 36,000 per- 
sons were killed in trafic accidents in 
1935. 


Previous Positions of Public 
Works Officials 
7 yi FICIALS heading public works de- 


partments in American cities with 
10,000 or more population are appointed 
or elected from some branch of public 
service more often than not. This was 
the finding of the Joint Secretariat of 
the American Society of Municipal En- 
gineers and the International Association 
of Public Works Officials, whose picture 
of the “average” public works officials, 
derived from an inquiry about 200 of 
them, appears in the current issue of the 
Public Works Engineers’ News Letter 

\ppointments and elections from the 
ranks of existing city employees account 
for 89 public works heads, and were made 
from such offices as assistant city engi 
neer, city engineer, councilmen, assistant 
superintendent of public works and build- 
ing inspector. Thirty-three others, ap- 
pointed or elected from the public ser 
vice, prior to their appointments were en- 
gineers for state highway commissions, 
county engineers or surveyors, municipal 
engineers or city managers, engineers in 
forestry service, CWA or PW A off ials, 
etc. Forty men who were in private 
work at the time they were called to 
public works positions list prior work 
as that of consulting engineer, railway 
engineer, contractor, salesman, insurance 
man, etc. Thirty gave no information as 
to previous positions. 

Most frequently on the list was found 
the public works official with four years 
or more of college training. He was al 
ready in the employ of the city as as 
sistant city engineer at the time of his 
appointment to head up the community’s 
public works activities 
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This spray tank 
signed as a maint 

unit to handle 1 x6 
phalt, cut- back, emy)- 
sions or oils—is 
used for all ki: 
secondary projects 
Equipped with efficien; 
heat system, positive 
pump and air-cooled en 
gine, as many han, 
sprays as you want can 
be used. ... Or its four- 
foot spray bar will serve 
nicely on widening or 
shoulder redressing 
work. 


No. 101 UTILITY SPRAY TANK 


For skin patching jobs too large 
for a small kettle with hand 


spray, this No. 101 sprayer fills 
the bill completely. On jobs such = I we? 
as private drives or widening f ; 


projects where a distributor is Road Maintenance Equipment 


unhandy—No. 101 again is the 
SINCE 1900 


answer. Send for prices and de- 
scriptive matter—standard sizes, 
300 to 800-gallon capacity. 



























ty I M PLEX THE STANDARD FOR 50 YEARS 


Sead ~~ swesseny, Contest ae - 
ater ters ortable e Hydrants 
Vv K N T U R t T Y P E Hydraulic Booster Pumps 


ROSS VALVE MFG. CO. 
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ACCURATE - RELIABLE - SIMPLE oy a4 
EASY TO CHECK AND ADJUST 
Write fer Bulletins pa \ | 
SIMPLEX VALVE & METER CO. —_—-- —— 
6743 Upland Street, Philadelphia, Pa. =S —— 
Manufacturers of Meters and Centrollers of == S33 
Venturi Type; Gauges; Air and Vecwum SS = 


Valves; Air Release Valves; and other Water- 
Werks Devices. 


























SAVE $300 TO $500 EACH MONTH MAKING YOUR OWN 
REPAIRS WITH THE NEW “SIMPLIFIED” ARC WELDING 


i intenance work, the 
In thawing underground water pipes, repairing boilers, and other ma ] 
new Hobart 40-Volt Welder lets you do it better at a fraction 
of present cost. Your own men can operate. 


30 DAYS’ TRIAL AT OUR RISK 






: WRITE FOR 
let ou convince yourself that you can easily pay for a Hobart 
in savings. if preaemt budgets will not allow its purchase, spe- | FREE BOOK 
cial terma can be arranged. Write today for complete details © \ ; ON MANY 
on how you can put this Hobart to work without a cent of cost. PROFITABLE 
' HOBART BROS. BOX AC-26 TROY, OHIO Le USES 

















ARE YOU INTERESTED IN RECEIVING 
FREE LITERATURE 


ony any kind of municipal equipment or supplies? See pages 19, 
ad 20 and 22 for a list of valuable booklets to be had for the asking. 
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When you write for that catalog. kindly mention THe AmERIcan City 
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From Data collected 
by the Zoning Committee 
of New York 
(233 Broadway) 





= 


Non-Conforming Use— 
Reconstruction 


Connecticut.—Piccolo v. Town of 
West Haven, 181 Atl. 615 (Supreme 
Court, November 5, 1935). This is an 
application to reconstruct a building de- 
stroyed by fire. Appellants’ building was 
s non-conforming use of their property, 
which it was the ultimate purpose of the 
soning regulations to exclude from the 
area in question. They contemplated 
that such buildings should be reduced to 
conformity as completely and speedily as 
possible, with due regard to the interests 
of those concerned, and that in no case 
should this non-conformity be allowed to 
increase. The regulations, reasonably 
construed, would not require an exact 
reproduction of the old building, and if 
a similar use of the building is intended, 
minor variations in its interior construc- 
tion or otherwise would not justify a 
holding that the new building was not a 
substantial reconstruction of the old one. 
But the proposed new building would 
have a frontage upon the street 25 per 
cent greater than the old, and, moreover. 
would result in the whole frontage of the 
lot being built upon, thus substantially 
increasing the non-conformity. Having 
in mind the object sought to be attained 
in the zoning regulations, in the light of 
which the provision permitting recon- 
struction should be read, it cannot be 
said that the board of appeals acted ar- 
bitrarily or illegally in holding that this 
was not a “reconstruction” of the old 
building. 

Nor was the board in duty bound to ex- 
ercise its discretion to vary the applica- 
tion of the regulations on the ground of 
hardship, since the applicants could have 
reconstructed their building with a front- 
age of forty instead of fifty feet. 


Zoning Ordinance—Public 
Property 


Kansas.—Puhr. v. Kansas City, 51 
Pac. (2v) 911 (Supreme Court, Decem- 
ber 7, 1935). In 1934, the city of Kan- 
sas City enacted a zoning ordinance cre- 
ating residence districts. The ordinance 
provided that no building or premises 
should be used, and no building should 
be erected in a residence district, except 
for one or more enumerated uses, among 
which was “ll. Public and Semi-Public 
uses as provided in Section 8.” 


Section 8 contained the following: 


“The Board of Commissioners [the governing 
body of the city) may by special permit after 
public hearing authorize the location of any of 
the following buildings or uses in any district 
from which they are prohibited by this ordinance: 

“8. Public utility.” 


Plaintiffs own a lot in a residence dis- 
trict on which stands a dwelling house. 


They allege that they purchased the lot 
and erected the house because the lot 


was in a zoned residence district, and 
they could be assured of a quiet district 
in which to reside. In the year 1934 the 
Board of Public Utilities of the city 
erected a water tower and tank on a lot, 
owned by the city, and adjoining plain- 
tiff’s lot. No application was made for a 
permit to erect the structure. No hear- 
ing was had, and no permit to erect the 
structure was issued. Plaintiffs contend 
that they have a cause of action for dam- 
ages for non-compliance by the Board of 
Public Utilities with the zoning ordi- 
nance. 


The Court holds that the water tower 
and tank do not constitute an unlawful 
structure, and do not constitute a nui- 
sance per se because of non-compliance 
with the zoning ordinance. While main- 
tenance and operation of a water plant 
fall on the proprietary rather than on 
the governmental side of municipal 
power, the business has a district gov- 
ernmental aspect. Water is provided for 


protection against fire, for sanitary pur- 
poses, and for other purposes falling 
within the public power. 

The term “public utility” as used in 
the zoning ordinance doubtless applied 
to a public utility such as a privately 
owned water plant, and not to the city’s 
own plant. The law authorized the Board 
of Public Utilities to operate the Water 
Department of the city in its own way, 
without consulting anybody. While it 
may be assumed that the Board of Pub 
lic Utilities will act in a manner com- 
patible, as far as possible, with the pur- 
pose of the zoning ordinance, the ordi- 
nance does not impose any condition on 
the exercise by the Board of its best judg- 
ment with respect to what efficient water 
service demands. 

Eprror’s Note.—With regard to soning rege 
tions with relation to public property, see the 
New York case of O’Brien v. Town of Greenburgh, 
in these Notes for March, 1933, with the editor's 


note on it, referring to other cases on the same 
subject 


Recent City Manager Appointments 


I P. COOKINGHAM, former City 
4° Manager of Clawson, Mich., and 
for the past five years City Manager of 
Plymouth, Mich., was selected the first 
City Manager of Saginaw, taking office 
January 6, when the new Council was 
installed. 

George R. Dempster, City Manager 
from 1929 to 1931, again became City 
Manager of Knoxville, Tenn., on January 
6. He succeeds W. W. Mynatt. 

Clarence H. Elliott, former Manager 
of Oak Park and more recently County 
Relief Administrator for Washtenaw 
County, became City Manager of Plym- 
outh, Mich., on January 11. He suc- 
ceeds L. P. Cookingham. 

Frank W. Haines is now City Manager 
of Dexter, Maine, succeeding Samuel B. 
Furbish. 

A. S. Holm, City Treasurer for six 
years, has become City Manager of Rapid 
City, S. D., to succeed E. M. Sneck- 
enberger, who resigned on January 6. 

A. J. Lauber replaced Robert L. J. 
Wagar on January | as City Manager of 


Sandusky, Ohio. 

T. Lee Lemmon, City Clerk, was ap 
pointed City Manager of Cape May, N. 
J., on January 1. He succeeds R. B. 
Dean, who resigned some weeks previous. 

Ralph Pancake is City Manager of 
South Charleston, Ohio, replacing 
Charles D. Sprague, who held that office 
for thirteen years. 

LeRoy C. Purdy, City Engineer, was 
appointed the first City Manager of 
Schenectady, N. Y., effective January 1. 

John T. Rawlings, for the past eight 
years County Engineer, has been ap 
pointed City Manager of Newport, Ky., 
to succeed C. E. Wallingford, who re- 
signed on January 6. 

Clarence A. Smith, former Clerk of 
the County Board, was appointed first 
County Manager of Monroe County, New 
York, and took office on January 2. 

Wilbur H. Story succeeds Pearl A. 
Lewis as City Manager of Springfield, 
Ohio. 

CLARENCE E. Riorey, 


Director, International City Managers’ 
Association 


The Municipal Bond Market 


Recent sales of new issues from the January numbers of The Bond Buyer: 


Amount Borrower and Purpose 
$350,000 Hartford, Conn., Refunding...... 
100,000 Warren Co., New York, Highway 
340,000 Lynchburg, Va., Water Works.... 
200,000 Mansfield, Ohio, Sewage Disposal. 
248,000 Monterey Co., Calif., Court House 
170,000 Kaukauna, Wis., Sewage-Disposal Plant 
1,102,000 Houston, Texas, School.... 

400,000 Yonkers, N. Y., Assessment. 

227,000 Phoenix, Ariz., Storm Sewer. 
1,500,000 Louisiana, Highway ....... 

105,000 Cushing, Okla., Electric Power and 

Transmission Equipment 


Rate (%) Term (Years) Basis (%) 
l 1-5 Ser. 93 
220 11.85 Avg. 2.17 
2.25 3-19 Ser. 2.22 
2.5 8.25 Avg. 24 
2.5 13 Avg. 2.45 
3 10 Avg. 2.59 
3 15.33 Avg. 2.98 
4 7 Avg. 3.2 
4 16.25 Avg 3.81 
4.5 17.85 5.93 
4 4.66 Avg. 444 
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HOISTS-BODIES-TANKS . 


SCRAPERS ET Heil paccuialindationa before you buy hydrau- 

lic dump units... The Heil line includes: slant 

y TRAIL-BUILDERS type hoists, twin-cylinder hoists, telescopic hoists, 

SNOW PLOWS hi-lift hoists and all types of dump bodies for all kinds 

of dumping service . . . Remember Heil equipment 

BERTORATORS is guaranteed by one of the world’s largest manufac- 

} BOTTLE WASHERS turers of special equipment . . . See your nearest 
OIL BURNERS 

INDIVIDUAL WATER SYSTEMS 










Heil distributor or write for free literature, address: 


The Heil Co., 3000 W. Montana Street, Milwaukee. 





a “Easy to lay with 


Tu 


EMPIRE NASH CROWN GEM 
EmMPIRE-COMPOUND PREMIER 


METERS, 


LEADERS FOR MORE THAN 
HALF A CENTURY 


NATIONAL METER COMPANY | 
Executive Offices, 420! First Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


UNIVERSAL CONCRETE PIPE for Sewers 
Gives Employment to Local Labor 


If a large quantity of pipe is needed, UNIVERSAL installs a temporary plant 
in your City, employitg local labor. If the quantity desired is small, it can 
be shipped promptly from one of our six permanent plants. 


UNIVERSAL CONCRETE PIPE CO. 


297 High Street Columbus, Ohio 





SPECIFY 


| | M°Wane 2" 
Cast IRON PIPE 









. 





for your WPA 
and PWA projects 

















Send list of quantities and sizes needed. We 
will submit estimates witheut obligation. 

















M-D CUT-IN 
CONNECTIONS 


The M-D Cut-In Connection for sew- 
ers is a light, cast-iron fitting with 
bell and spigot ends for connecting 
a house service with a main sewer 
pipe without the necessity of placing 


HoleBroken Through JOSEPH G. POLLARD CO., INC. 
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FOR SEWERS 


a Y-branch or T-branch in the sewer 
line. 


Made for use in both terra cotta and 
concrete pipe sewers of all sizes. It 
is furnished for making either 90° 
or 45° connections. tes inside of 
sewer neatly. 


142 Ashland Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Completed Job with 
Concrete Envelope 
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rE CITYS LEGAL RIGHTS AND DUTIES 


Conducted by A. L. H. STREET, Attorney at Law 
TTS A ATS A ES NLA CR Tk RRR 


Ace -jdents 

(nder statute city held liable for dam- 
flicted by fire truck because of 
ent failure to maintain brakes in 

condition (Schenectady County, 
N. Y.. County Court: Hardin v. City of 
Schenectady, 278 N. Y. Supp. 28.) 

City held liable for death of boy re- 
sulting from fall of earth in sand-pit due 
to dangerous condition caused by city 
prisoners and employees working under 

street commissioner (Kansas City, Mo., 
Court of Appeals: Brown v. City of Mar- 
shall, 71 S. W. 2d, 856). 


Contracts 

City held liable for contractor’s loss 
due to engineer’s concealment of mis- 
take in locating project (United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Fourth Cir- 
cuit: City of Wheeling v. John F. Casey 
Co., 74 Fed. 2d, 794). 


Finance 

Town created out of part of territory 
of an adjoining town held empowered 
to refund its part of debt assumed on its 
incorporation, although other town re- 
fused to refund its part of the debt 
(Florida Supreme Court: State v. Town 
of Boynton Beach, 156 So. 539). 


Municipal Utilities 

Grant of franchise to electric company 
held not to preclude municipality from 
establishing its own plant to serve pri- 
vate consumers (United States District 
Court, Northern District of Ohio: Ohio 
Electric Power Co. v. Village of Oberlin, 
9 Fed. Supp. 469). 

Ohio municipalities held empowered to 
supply electric service beyond boundaries 
(Ohio Court of Appeals, Wayne County: 


Miller v. Village of Orrville, 192 N. E. 
474). 
Cities’ contracts to purchase plant 


equipment payable out of future net earn- 
ings of plants held invalid and subject to 
injunction at suits of taxpayers (Kansas 
Supreme Court: Kansas Power Co. v. 
Fairbanks Morse & Co., 45 Pac. 2d, 872, 
and Kansas Electric Power Co. v. City 
of Eureka, 45 Pac. 2d, 880). 

Scheme for acquiring electric light- 
ing equipment and paying for it out of a 
fund created by city paying itself for 
electric service held invalid as attempting 
to evade prohibition against sale of bonds 
below par and as creating indebtedness 
without electoral assent (Missouri Su- 
preme Court: Sager v. City of Stanberry, 


78 S. W. 2d, 431). 


Official Bonds 

Police officer’s official bond held not 
to cover unlawful arrest of an individual 
(Louisiana Supreme Court: Martin v. 
Magee, 155 So. 433). Nor to cover kill- 
ing one while resisting arrest being made 
by city marshal while acting as deputy 


sheriff (Springfield, Mo., Court of Ap- 
peals: City of Festus v. Kausler, 77 S. W. 
2d, 197). 


Official Eligibility 

Mayor held ineligible to fill vacancy on 
his ouster for corrupt election practice 
(Massachusetts Supreme Judicial Court: 
Ross v. Crane, 195 N. E. 884). 

Statute authorizing appointment of po 
lice matron held not to impliedly dis- 
qualify women for chief of police post 
(Indiana Supreme Court: Snowden v. 
Stackert, 193 N. E. 586). 


Pensions 


Statute reducing firemen’s pensions up- 


held (Florida Supreme Court: State v. 
City of Tampa, 159 So. 292). 
Police Measures 

Blanket ordinance making  misde- 


meanors against state also misdemeanors 
against town held not invalid as being 
retroactive only (Mississippi Supreme 
Court: Basham v. Town of Sebastopol, 
159 So. 947). 

Ordinance forbidding giving or hand- 
ing of “bills of paper” or other adver- 
tising matter to any person in the streets 
held void for indefiniteness and unreason 
ableness (Texas Court of Criminal Ap 
peals: Ex parte Pierce, 75 S. W. 2d, 
264). 

Ordinance if prohibiting “walkathons,” 
etc., held invalid as conflicting with stat- 
ute regulating such amusements (Michi 


gan Supreme Court: National Amuse 
ment Co. v. Johnson, 259 N. W. 342) 


But ordinance forbidding endurance con- 
tests lasting longer than 24 hours was 
upheld (Alabama Supreme Court: City 
of Birmingham v. Leo A. Seltzer, Inc., 
159 So. 203). 


Purchases 

Commissioners held empowered to buy 
coal despite lower bids if satisfied that 
coal bought would produce better results 
(Pennsylvania, Court of Common Pleas, 
Lehigh County: Auman v, County of 
Lehigh, 26 Pa. Munic. Law Rep. 51). 

City held liable for floodlights or- 
dered for parks by park board on in- 
formal authority (Arkansas Supreme 
Court: City of Fort Smith v. Giant Manu- 
facturing Co., 79 S. W. 2d, 440). 


Salaries 

Economic conditions held not to avoid 
unconstitutionality of statute ratifying 
reduction of municipal salaries (Massa 
chusetts Supreme Judicial Court: Camp 
bell v. City of Boston, 195 N. E. 802). 


Sewers 

City held liable for weakening support 
of abutting property in construction of 
sewer by contractor (Kentucky Court of 
Appeals: City of Covington Parsons, 
79 S. W. 2d, 353). 


Sewer assessment held not subject to 
credit for value of private sewer not in 
corporated into improvement (Kentucky 
Court of Appeals: W. T. Congleton Co. 
v. Turner, 77 S. W. 2d, 23). 

Property prospectively benefited by 
sewer improvement, although presently 
served by septic tanks, held assessable 
(lowa Supreme Court: Brenton v. City of 


Des Moines, 257 N. W. 794). 


Special Assessments 

Paving-widening improvement held lo- 
cal improvement supporting special as- 
sessments although street is major traffic 
way (Oklahoma Supreme Court: Har- 
rington v, City of Tulsa, 39 Pac. 2d, 120). 

Drainage assessment bonds, being gen- 
eral obligations of city, held invalid as 
creating a “debt” within constitutional 
limitation (Washington Supreme Court: 
State v. City of Sunnyside, 43 Pac. 2d, 
621). 

Special assessments held not vitiated 
by city clerk’s failure to certify assess- 
ments to, and file warrant with, collector 
as required by statute (Arkansas Su- 
preme Court: Martin v. Board of Com- 
missioners of Street Improvement District 
Vo. 5 of Stuttgart, 81 S. W. 2d, 414). 


Street Improvements 

City held entitled to show as offset in 
abutter’s action for damages for lower 
ing of street grade that increased traffi 
had benefited abutter’s property (Georgia 
Court of Appeals: Stansell & Rape Bros. 
v. City of McDonough, 177 S. E. 749). 


Street Railroads 

State railroad commission held em 
powered to order substitution of ade- 
quate bus service for street railway ser 


vice by company (South Carolina Su- 
preme Court: City of Columbia v. Tatum, 
177 S. E. 541). 

Taxation 


Missouri fourth-class city held not sub- 
ject to mandamus to compel levy of tax 
in excess of statutory rate to pay per- 
sonal injury judgment (Missouri Su 
oreme Court: State v. City of Mound 
City, 73 S. W. 2d, 1017). 

Valuation for taxation of land at more 
than fair value and of improvements at 


from 25 to 30 per cent held invalid 
(Texas Court of Civil Appeals: City of 
West University Place v. Home Mort 


gage Co., 72 S. W. 2d, 361). 
icisom fare ordinance upheld (Min 
nesota Supreme Court: City of St. Paul 


v. Clark, 259 N. W. 824). 


Taxpayers’ Suits 

Taxpayer held not entitled to sue to 
recover for city excessive compensation 
received by City Manager, in absence of 
refusal by city’s officers to sue (Kentucky 
Court of Appeals: Wagner v. Walling- 
ford, 78 S. W. 2d, 326). 
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What’ the Latest 
in Park Sprayers? 





THE NEW 


EAN 


PARK SPRAYER CATALOG 


Tells You About Modern Improvements in High-Pressure and Big-Capacity 
Spraying. 





Write for Your Copy of Catalog AC Today 


JOHN BEAN MFG. CO. 


LANSING, MICH. SAN JOSE, CALIF. 











Pierce Power Rollers 
for Street and Park Maintenance 


Cities all over the United States and Canada are using Pierce 
Rollers for light construction work and for maintenance of 
streets and alleys. These Rollers are also ideal for leveling 
drives in parks and for rolling park lawns. They offer the 
most practical means of keeping tennis courts, playgrounds, 
race tracks, athletic fields and airports in proper condition. 


Built in three serviceable models: 3%, 114-2, and 3-ton. You 
save money when you buy Pierce Rollers. Write for infor- 
mation. 


The Pierce Governor Company 
Anderson, Indiana 

















DEPENDABLE ALWAYS 2 


For strong, tight, flexible cast iron water pipe 














joints *** Used on thousands of miles of pipe for . 
tao rt more than 21 years * * * Not a failure anywhere. o> > 
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A DEPENDABLE HYDRAULIC DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION ba ) f\ 
SELF - CAULKING ee ee 
JOINT COMPOUND Main Sales Office: 50 Church Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Do you mention THe American City? Please do. 

















MUNICIPAL AND CIVIC PUBLICATIONS 


Prices quoted do not include postage, unless so stated 








Traffic 


he Steadyflow Traffic System.—By Fritz Mal- 
Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Mass. 
035. ixt91 pp. 110 illustrations. $1.00. 


Again the Harvard University School of City 
Planning has rendered an important service to the 

ty planning profession—and this time to the 
highway and traffic engineering professions also— 
by the publication of a new volume of the Har- 
vard City Planning Studies. This latest addition, 
Volume IX of the series, presents the principles 

the “steadyflow” system of traffic regulation 
by street and highway design, as worked out in 
meticulous detail and superior draftsmanship by 
the late Fritz Malcher. 

Readers of THe American City during the years 
1929-1932 will recall the several articles by Mr. 
Malcher published in this magazine within that 
period. As explained in the preface to the Har- 
yard book, Mr. Malcher’s friends felt very strongly 
that the worth of the man and the value of his 
work demanded as consistent and complete « 
statement of his ideas as could be made, to take 
the place, as far as might be, of the compre- 
hensive book which he had in mind at the time 
of his death. 

While the first three chapters are based mainly 
on material which THe American City had pub- 
lished, these studies are combined and coordinated 
in the book in a more permanent and accessible 
form than heretofore, and there are added many 
plans not elsewhere reproduced embodying pro- 
posed applications of the steadyflow principles to 
specific existing conditions in various cities. An 
appendix presents 25 detailed plans by Mr. Mal- 
cher for various types of intersection design. 

Whether as an aid to the complete replanning 
of a city’s traffic flow system, or to the re-design 
of a single intersection, this little book will save 
hundreds of times its $1.00 cost to many a cit; 
or state planning board or highway or traffic 
engineering department. 


Fresh-Water Algae 


The Fresh-Water Algae of the United States by 
Gilbert M. Smith, Professor of Botany, Stanford 
University. McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., New 
York. 1933. 716 pp. Illustrated. $6.00 from 
Tae AMERICAN CITY. 


Although this book bears a publication date 
three years old, it has only recently come to our 
attention and we hasten to tell water-works opera- 
tors, officials and engineers about it, since it is a 
book most needed by the water-works profession. 
Primarily written for American botanists who, 
the author states, “have been dependent upon 
British and German treatises for information con- 
cerning the morphology and taxonomy of the 
fresh-water algae” for more than a quarter of a 
century, it is, however, of great value to the 
water-works man in_ identifying organisms en- 
countered in ponds, lakes, reservoirs and streams. 
It is profusely illustrated with carefully drawn 
line sketches and is a welcome addition to any 
water-works library. While the author recognizes 
that it is difficult to draw the line between ma- 
rine and fresh-water algae on the basis of the 
salinity of the water, he does exclude brackish- 
water algae as being essentially marine. The 
algae of the inland brine lakes are, however, in- 
cluded. 


Hydrologic Data 


Agreement on common standards and specifica- 
tions for hydrologic data arrived at among rep 
resentatives of different government agencies and 
prominent hydrologists outside of government ser- 
vice, is shown in a 45-page report entitled “Stand 
ards and Specifications for Hydrologic Data,” 
made public last month by the National Resources 
Committee. The report was prepared by a Spe- 
cial Advisory Committee under the chairmanship 
of Thorndike Saville, Professor of Hydraulic and 
Sanitary Engineering, and Associate Dean, New 
York University. (Apply to National Resources 


Committee, Washington, PD. C.) 


Diesel Engines 


Standard Practices—By Diesel Engine Manu 
facturers Association; printed and distributed by 
Diesel Publications, Inc., 192 Lexington Ave., Neu 
York. 162 pp. $2.00 

This new statement of standard diesel practices 
is the helpful response to the continuous improve 
ment and expanding use of the diesel engine, and 
is designed especially for owners and operators 
of heavy-duty, low- and medium-speed engines of 
sizes commonly found in stationary power plants, 
say 200 horsepower and larger. In addition to 
consideration of the technical features of the 
machine, there are chapters dealing with fuel- 
oil storage and handling, cooling water systems, 
and the preparation of both invitations for bids 
and detailed specifications. Here the prospective 
buyer will find described what he may expect 
from diesel engines, in terms of equipment and 
operating characteristics. 


Electric Lighting 


Results of Municipal Lighting Plants.—Record 
of 415 cities under municipal ownership, rates in 
effect 1934-35. Published by Burns & McDonnell 
Engineering Co., Kansas City, Mo. 182 pp. $1.00. 

This is the fourth edition of this convenient 
compendium of electric rates, earnings, operating 
expenses, net profits, kwh production. The figures 
cover 530 more plants than last year. They show 
that Los Angeles, with a population of 1,238,000, 
owns 110,605 kw worth $83,893,941 and a debt 
of 30 million dollars, and a net operating income 
of nearly 4 millions. They show that Salisbury, 
Mo., with a population of 1,762, owns 340-kw in 
diesel-electrics worth $115,000 and a debt of 
$8,684 after 43 years’ operation, and a net income 
of nearly 12 thousand dollars. As R. E. Mce- 
Donnell says, these municipally owned light and 
power projects are “so varied in size and location 
as to be a good cross-section of what electricity 
costs in municipal plants over the entire country.” 


Regional Planning 


“Regional Factors in National Planning and De 
velopment” is the title of the comprehensive re 
port issued December, 1935, by the National Re 
sources Committee in a paper-covered volume of 
223 pages, with many map drawings. To meet 
problems of regional organizations for planning, 
construction and operation of projects and pol 
icies involving more than one state, recommenda 
tions are presented under the following general 
outline: state planning; establishment of regional 
planning commissions; encouragement of inter 
state compacts; use of Federal corporate author 
ities; advance planning; continuous national plan 
ning; permanent national development adminis 
tration; regional development methods; and Fed 
eral administrative regional centralization. Sc 
(Apply to Superintendent of Documents, Wash 
ington, D. C.) 


Housing 


In support of the Wagner bill for slum clear 
ance and low-rent housing a pamphlet on “Muni 
ipal Housing” has been prepared by Helen Alfred, 
Secretary and Director of the National Public 
Housing Conference. It presents the background 
of this important measure, which in its original 
form proposes the creation of a Federal housing 
agency as a permanent and integral part of the 
Government structure, whose duty it shall be to 
finance and supervise programs of municipal hous- 
ing authorities. The various provisions of the bill 
are analyzed as to their intent and their probable 
results if adopted. The author states that in suc 
cessfully re-housing families that are now ill 
housed, municipal housing is the only dependable 
tool: “When local communities are equipped with 
housing authorities of ability and integrity, have 
provided those agencies with adequate administra. 
tive funds, and see that local authorities qualify 
for housing loans and subsidies from the Federal 
Government, the first skirmish shall have been 
won.” 38 pp. (Apply to the author, 112 E. 19th 
St., New York.) 


Recovery 


The Path to Prosperity.—By Gilbert M. Tucker. 
G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York. 1935. 312 pp 
$2.50 from THe American City. 


The writer's thesis is that there are unchanging 
principles upon which we must build and laws to 
which we must conform, in social as well as in 
private life, if we are to achieve a real success 
and a lasting prosperity. The wide field covered 
is apparent from the chapter headings: Conditions 
Today; The Problem; Public Finances; Public 
Relief; The Farm Problem; Profits and Planning; 
Employment, Wages and Labor; Regulating Busi 
ness; Money and Credit; National Dishonesty; 
Government and Law; The Purpose of Govern 
ment; The Land Privilege; The Land Question; 
The Corporations; The “Utilities”; Taxation; 
Tarifis and Taxes; The Privilege of Inheritance; 
Privileges and Labor; A Program; The Prospect 

As a follower of Henry George, Mr. Tucker's 
chief reliance for the achievement and main 
tenance of permanent prosperity is in the aboli 
tion of privilege and in the adoption of land-value 
taxation as the chief or sole source of public 
revenues. “The collection of ground-rents which 
belong to the people of the country as a whole,” 
he says, “is, strictly speaking, not taxation at all, 
but should such 


revenue prove insufficient, it 
would then be time enough to consider other 
measures. It is certainly only common sense to 
collect what in justice belongs to us, before we 


confiscate private property.” 


Child Welfare 


“Facts About Javenile Delinquency—Its Pre 
vention and Treatment” is the title of Bureau 
Publication No. 215 of the Children’s Bureau, 


U. S. Department of Labor, issued in 1935. It 
secks to give, in non-technical outline and in 
easily available form, “something of the newer 


philosophy in regard to the whole problem of 
delinquency which has grown out of the studies 
and findings of the Delinquency Committee of the 
White House Conference on Child Health and 
Protection.” Under Preventive Programs will be 
found enlightened discussion of: education of 
public opinion; assistance to parents in dealing 
with early behaviour problems; social work in the 
schools; community influences and leisure-time 
activities; and spirit of the community. The 
entire report is a storehouse of information and 
inspiration. 44 pp. 5c. (Apply to Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington, D. C.) 


Public Funds 


‘The Security of Public Deposits,” py Martin 
L. Faust, of the University of Missouri, is Pub- 
lication No. 51 of the Public Administration Ser 
vice, 850 E. 58th St., Chicago, Ill. It has just 
been published (1936). 45 pp. 50c. See page 48 


of this issue 


Regional Development 


In “New England Today,” an impressive, well 
executed quarto pamphlet of 48 photo offset pages, 
the New England Council gives, with interesting 
text and telling illustrations, a valuable account 
of itself—its origin, purposes, accomplishments. 
Conditions, influences and trends are presented as 
they affect or characterize the development of in 
dustry, agriculture, recreation, community expendi 
ture and taxation in New England. The Council's 


work in research and publicity is set forth. The 
portion of the publication which presents “The 
Place and Its People,” with descriptions and 


graphic display of its resources and facilities, is 
of much interest for study and reference. We 
(Apply to the Council, Boston, Mass.) 


Standards for Testing Materials 


The American Society for Testing Materials has 


issued (January 1, 1936) its yearly “Index to 
A.S.T.M. Standards and Tentative Standards.” 
Information is given on 794 standards and tenta 
tive standards. 160 pp. (Apply to the Society, 


260 S. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa.) 

















Bias-cut slots in 
arms holds barbed 
wire securely with- 
out other fasteners. 


T 


Top rail couplin 
fits both inside an 
outside of rail— 
stronger, neater, 
better alignment. 


New H-section line 
postse--heavier, 
stronger. Tubular 
posts also, optional. 


Bell-shape concrete 
footings prevent 
frost heaving, hold 
fence true. 


MODERN PROTECTION AGAINST v TREs 


*& TR. MRK. REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
@ The modern features of Continental Chain-Link fence in- 
clude: Wire heat-treated for tensile strength and greater 
resilience under shock... our own special-analysis open-hearth 
steel heavy coated with alloyed zinc, tension-locked pins to 
hold fabric, beveled edge tension and brace bands .. . pivot 
type gate hinges . . . full-height, triple-locking gate fasteners. 
Designed by engineers and erected by experts for longer and 
better service at lower annual cost. 


CONTINENTAL 
Chain Lak, FENCE 


LIFETIME PROPERTY PROTECTION 


Mail coupon today for full information on 
all modern features; styles, heights, etc., for 
all conditions. For analysis and estimate by 
fence engineers, check here (1 


Get Analysis and 
Estimate from Con. 
struction Engineers 


No Obligation 


Name 


Address 


Also Valuable 
Manual on Prop. 
erty Protection 


City and State 


CONTINENTAL STEEL CORP., 
General Offices, Kokomo, Indiana. Plants 
at Canton, Kokomo, and Indianapolis. 
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(y POWER MOWER 
CATALOG 


and REFERENCE GUIDE 


Send today for helpful COLDWELL catalog and reference guide 
witb illustrations and complete specifications of power mowers 
for every kind of light and heavy duty. New 1936 line includes 
COMPLETELY RUBBER EQUIPPED models of advanced design 
and manufacture for superior operating performance. Alm 
sensational NEW LOW PRICED mower which is the outstanding 
value of the year. Prices begin at $80. Made by COLDWELL 
world’s oldest designers and builders of power mowers. 
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TRUEHEDGE COLUMNBERRY 


U. S. Plast Patent Ne. 110. Propagation Rights Reserved 
Berberis Thunbergi Pluriflora Erecta 


WHY consider this 
old time, bygone 
hedging when you 
may have Columa- 
berry hedging lke 
this. Both are aver- 
age two-year - old 
plants, untrimmed. 
INVESTIGATE—This 
new hedging can be 
trimmed to any de 





Common 
Barberry 
sired formal shape. 


WRITE for complete illus. booklet. 
“Everything That's Good and Hardy” 


The COLE NURSERY CO., PAINESVILLE, OHIO 


New Truehedge 
Columnberry 


Immediate hedge effects obtainable. 


Also wholesale catalog listing 


from our 700-acre nursery 











We grow a complete assortment of 
Northern-grown specimen 
Trees—Shrubs—Evergreens and 
other ornamentals 
for 
Park, Street, and Municipal plantings. 


Consultations and inquiries invited 


PONTIAC NURSERIES 


ROMEO, MICHIGAN 











FENCE 
for 


IRON AND CHAINLINK WIRE 
New Catalog Sent Upon Request 


THE STEWART IRON WORKS CO., INC. 
326 Stewart Block Cincinnati, Ohie 


PUBLIC 
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Mention Tue American City—it helps. 
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W ster Supply and Service Charges 


issues of THe American City pub 
ring the year 1935, detailed water rates 
ties in the United States have been re 

2 pamphlet of 53 photo offset pages 
is $1.00. If purchased at the same tim: 
pamphlet issued in January, 1935, cor 
he water-rate reports published 
THe American City during 1934 and ir 
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AMERICAN CITY for FEBRUARY. 


Real Property Inventory 
and City Planning 








e ( Pp r Board f B } 
ed it R r n Real Property Inventor 
tor the City of Boston, 1934,” in two vo 
Volume II is in limited edition, and its distribt 
tion is confined to libraries and readin 
where it w be available for group u It 
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Other Reports Received 


\ ' P I f Annu ( vention of 
{ ie { Alberta Mur i Jur 
28, 19 Calgary. 80 py 

Aceert Lea, MINN Annual Report of City 
Pocket size 36 pe 

( A I Annu R rt, De 


Public Works, 1934. 441 py 








; ’ 
funicipal Index for 1934, totaling 237 citi contains detailed information (565 pp. of tables, HANover, Pa.—‘High Lights of M | Ir 
r pr ——— the two pamphlets may b 1 folded map, 14 district maps, brief introdu provements from 1928 to 1935.” 8 quarto py 
or 50. tion) ith regard to prope | 1 
f on) with r gard to real property conditions in Hanover, Pa.—Data on Municipal Water Work 
; p aii sections of the city. Volume I contains the Sewer System. and other st ' 
Governmental Accounting pp. of typewritten text, 12 folded maps, pref juarto py 
id intredi ; i e~ 
and introduction, and presents detailed informa iR 
2-page copyrighted pamphlet the American tion regarding the city as a whole, with abstracts New Your ( wi Annual Report, Board of Wat 
f Accountants (135 Cedar St., New of factual tables of the 14 districts into which Supply, 1934. 86 pp. besides folding insert 
presents, under the title Accounts of Gov the ity was divided for study The information PITTSBURGH Pa Civi ittsburgh—Fact ind 
ntal Bodies,” recommendations to individual given will be of use to those connected directly Figures About Your Busine 1935. Pub 
s for obtaining proper administration of the or indirectly with the building and construction lished and copyrighted by J. C. Slipy , 
affairs of municipalities. This six-point plan industry and with real estate. as well as to stu pp ye 
been prepared by the Institute’s Special! Com dents of civic an social problems, and to the 7 Louis, Mo Annual Report, ol 
tee on Governmental Accounting. The princi marketing division of manufacturers and dealers Streets and Sewers, 1934-35 pI 
' f its procedure are clearly explained and in household equipment and appliances. (Apply Atlantic Deeper Waterway Association Pre 
. to intelligent civic interest. (Apply to the to Miss E. M. Herlihy, Secretary, City Planning eedir \ Convention, October 0 
I ite.) Board, 30 City Hall, Boston, Mass.) } 
CONVENTIONS =WHEN J THERE 
4 / 4 4 
ALD i] NS = EN AND WHERE 
(Figures in parentheses following the name of the convention city indicate the estimated attendance other than local) 
Fepruary 12-14.—Artzantic Criry, N. J. (850) Aprit 9-10.—Evanston, Itt May 2430.—Arttantic City, N. J 
{ssociation of Highway Officials of North At {merican Water Works Association—lllinois Community Chests and Councils, In {nnual 
lant States dnnual convention (Hotel Am- Section dnnual convention W D. Gerber, meeting Executive Vice-President Allen I 
bassador.) Secretary-Treasurer, A. Lee Grover, Room 57, Chemistry Building, Urbana, II] Burns, 3lst Floor, Commerce suilding, New York 
1. ae State Highway Commission, Trenton, Appr 13-14 WASHINGTON, D. C. May 24-30.—Artantic Crry, N. J 
d Conference of State and Territorial Health Off National Conference of Social Worl 4nnual 


SpoKANE, Wasn. (800) 

Pacific Northwest Regional Planning Commis 
sior Conference. (Davenport Hotel.) Chair 
man, Marshall N. Dana, 220 Federal Court House, 
Portland, Ore. 
Fepruary 14 


Fesruary 13-15. 


Moorestown, N. J. 

South Jersey Association of Water Superinte 
dents Regular meeting Secretary, Walter 
I 707 Bethel Avenue, Merchantsville, N. J 
Fesruary 18-20.—ANN Arsor, MICH. 

Conference on Highway Engineering—Universit) 

Michigan. Annual convention Secretary. R 
E. Morrison, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor 


Spencer, 2 


Cuicaco, Itt. 

{merican Institute {nnual conven 
tlor (Palmer House.) Secretary, Harvey Whir 
ple, 641 New Center Building, Detroit, Mic! 


{ 


farcu 19-20 


Fepruary 25-27. 
Concrete 


Trenton, N. J 


New Jersey Sewage B orks Association. {r 
ial meeting. (Stacy-Trent Hotel.) Secretary 
John R. Downes, Bound Brook, N. J 


Marcu 23-25.—Lexincton, Ky 
Water Works Association—Kentucky 
{nnual meeting. Executive 


Dugan, 532 West Main Street 


{merican 
Tennessee Section. 
Secretary, F. ¢ 
Louisville, Ky. 


Marcu 25-28.—Litrte Rock, Ark 
Southern Commercial Secretaries 4ssociation 


innual meeting. Secretary-Treasurer, Stanley 
Draper, Manager, Chamber of Commerce, Okla 
homa City, Okla. 

Marcu 26-27.—Osweco, N. Y. 

{merican Water Works Association—New York 
Section. Spring meeting. Secretary, R. K. Blanch 
ard, 50 West 50th Street, New York. 

Marcn 30-Aprit 3.—New York. 

Building Officials’ Conference. Annual con 
vention. Secretary-Treasurer, William F. Hurd, 
Commissioner of Buildings, Indianapolis, Ind 
Aprit 1-3.—Hamitton, Ont. 

American Water Works Association—Canadian 
Section. Annual meeting. Secretary-Treasurer, 
Dr. A. E. Berry, Ontario Department of Health, 
Parliament Buildings, Toronto, 5, Ont. 

Aprit. 7-9.—LarayettE, Ino. 

dmerican Water Works 
Section. Annual meeting. (Purdue University.) 
Secretary-Treasurer, J. A. Bruhn, Indianapolis 
Water Company, Box 855, Indianapolis, Ind 
Aprit 7-9.—SaAvannaH, Ga. 

American Water Works Association—South- 
eastern Section. {innual meeting. Secretary- 
Weir, 4 Capitol Square, S. W 


Association—I ndiana 


Treasurer, W. H 
Atlanta, Ga. 


cers with the U. S. Public Health Service in 
nual conference Address: Surgeon General, U. S 


Pub! Health Service, Treasury Department 
Washington, D. C. 
Apri 17-18.—Butte, Mont 

{merican Water Works {ssociation Vontana 


Section Secretary, Herbert B 


Helena, Mont 


innual meeting 
Foote, State Board of Health 


Apri, 23-24 Boston, Mass 

Massac usetts Satety Conference. innua con 
entior (Hotel Statler.) Secretary, Lewis F 
MacBrayne, 6 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass 

Arprit. 27-30.—Wasuineton, D. ¢ 

Chamber of Commerce of the United S 

{mer {nnual meeting Secretary D \ 


Skinner, 1615 H Street, N. W.. Washir n, D. ¢ 


APE 27-2 WasHincton, D. ¢ 

National Rivers and Harbors Congress — 

ress Secretary, Fred D. Benek 8 Earle 
I lin Washington, D. ¢ 
Aprit 2 HARTFORD, CONN 

Vew England Sewage BV {ss it S) P 
meeting. Secretary, F. W. Gilcreas, State Depat 
ment of Health, New Scotland Avenue Alban 
Ma: 2 
May 8.—BirMINcHAM, ALA 

{labama ague »f Municipalitic {nnua 
conven'ion cutive Secretary, Ed. | Reid 





Montgomery, Ala 
May 11-16.—RiHumonp, VA 
4merican Library Association {nnual confer 
ent Secretary, Carl H. Milam, 520 North Mich 
igan Avenue, Chicago, II] 
May 11, Week or Attantic City, N. J 
National Fire Protection Association innual 
onvention. Managing Director, Franklin H. Went 
worth, 60 Batterymarch Street, Boston, Mass 
May 14-16.—Aserpeen, WaAsH 
4merican Water Works 
Vorthwest Section. Annual meeting. 
Ernest C. Willard, 720 Corbett Building 
Ore 
May 14-15 
Maryland-Delaware 


Association—Pacific 
secretary, 
Portland, 


Freperick. Mp 
Water and Sewerage Asso 


ciation. Annual conference. (Francis Scott Key 
Hotel.) Secretary, A. W. Bohm, 2411 North 
Charles Street, Baltimore, Md 


May 20-21 Aspury Park, N. J 

Eastern Safety Conference Manager, Fred M 
Rosseland, 24 Branford Place, Newark, N. J 
May 22-23.—Artzantic City, N. J 

{merican Public Welfare 
Director. Fred K 


58th Street, Chicago, Il 


4 ssociation {nn ual 
Hoehler, 850 East 


conference 





conference. General Secretary, Howard R. Knight, 
82 North High Street, Columbus, Ohio 
May 25-28.—New Orteans, La. 

National Association of Purchasing A in 
nual conventior Secretary-Treasuret G A 
Renard, ll Park Place, New York 
June 1.—PuHinaperenia, Pa 

Pennsylvania State {ssociation f Townshi, 
Commissoners dnnual conventi: (Bellevue 
Stratford Hotel.) Secretary-Treasurer H A 
Fritschman, Eagle ind Darby Roads, Upper 
Darby, Pa 
Jungz 2-5.—ATLANTA, GA 

Smoke Prevention {ss ation {nr ver 
tl Secretary, Frank A. Chamber bll ¢ 
Hall Square Building, Chicago, Ul 
June 8-12.—Los Ancates, CAuir. 

imerican Water Works Association {nnual 
convention (Hotel Biltmore.) Secretar Beek 
man C. Little, 29 West 39th Street, New York 
June 15, Weex of Vancouver, B. ¢ 

Canadian Public Health Association f al 


General Secretary, Dr J I Phair, 
Spadina House, Toronto, Ont 
JUNE PASADENA, CALI 

American Institute of Electrical Engineers fr 
National Secretary H 


meeting 


99.9% 


nual summer convention 


H. Henline, 33 West 39th Street, New York 
June 23-25.—Hartrorp, Conn 
New England Association of Fire Chiefs in 


rual convention Secretary-Treasurer, John W 
O’Hearn, 99 Main Street, Watertown, Mass 
June 24-26.—Srate Correce, Pa 
Pennsylvania Sewage Works 
Secretary, L. D 
Wilkes Barre, Pa 
June 26-27.—Pitrsrietp, Mass 
New England Association of Commercial Exec 


Association in 
Matter, Kirby 


nual conference. 
Health Center, 


utives Annual meeting Secretary, Peter Foley, 
Norwich, Conn 
June 26-28.—Srate Coriece, Pa 

Pennsylvania Water Works Operators’ Associa 
tion {nnual convention Secretary-Treasurer, 
I. M. Glace, 20 South 22d Street, Harrisburg, Pa 


Poucnukeepsiz, N. Y 
Association of Fire Chiefs {nnual 
Secretary, Charles E. Clark, Box 217, 


Aucust 6-7 
Eastern 
convention 
Wayne, Pa 
SEPTEMBER 28-30 


Sociucty ot 


Toronto, ONT 

Municipal Engineers 
Public Works Of 
Executive Director 


Fast 58th St t, CF ig 


{merican 
International Association of 
cials. Public Works Congress 
Frank W. Herr 
I 
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CABLE 





i] 
. 
Sales Offices: 
New York Chicago Philadelphia 
' 
Atlanta Seattle Dallas 
Pittsburgh Buffalo Boston 
San Francisco Los Angeles 


ARMORTITE 





THE AMERI¢ 





Hazard Armortite Cable offers many advantages for street or park lighting 
Its non-metallic armor of hard vulcanized tape affords ample protection 
against abrasion and other mechanical damage. Inpregnated wrappings 
make this cable waterproof. Because lead and metal sheaths are thus un- 
necessary, Armortite is light in weight, easier to handle and cheaper to lay, 
and is operated without excessive sheath losses, so common to steel-arm- 
ored cables. Our booklet “Armored Underground Cable” is interesting to 


all City Engineers. 


HAZARD INSULATED WIRE WORKS 


Division Of THE OKONITE COMPANY 
WORKS: WILKES-BARRE, PA. 














342 Madison Avenue, New York 








Modernize, Economize with Holophane! Write 


The EDDY Hydrant 


Eddy Fire Hydrants have many 
points that appeal to water-works 
men. For example: 


A damaged valve can be replaced in 
a few minutes at slight expense. 


Should the standpipe be broken, not 


@ Above _Intersee- INEFFICIENCY a drop of water need be lost. 
foreach road ENDS and ECONOMY All hydrants are frost-proof. 
Pt — BEGINS in STREET 


LIGHTING —— lence are thoroughly explained in our 


These and many other points of excel- 


catalog, which it will pay you to study. 


H O a O oad H A N E Also manufacturers of the 
R f F R A C T O RR BS well-known Eddy Valves 
Shape the Light to the Street EDDY VALVE COMPANY 


WATERFORD NEW YORK 


Representatives 


HOLOPHANE COMPANY, Inc. Jas. B. Clow & Sons, Chicago, Ill. 


National Cast Iron Pipe Co., Birmingham, Ala. 
Works: Newark, Ohio 

















we hope you will remember to mention THe AMERICAN CITY 
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NEWS AND ILLUSTRATIONS 


Items of Interest to City, Town and County Officials, and Others Concerned with the 
Economical Construction and Efficient Operation of Public Improvement Undertakings 
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Caterpillar Offers 
Stationary Diesel Engines 


Expanding the range of power in its 
diesel engine line, Caterpillar Tractor 
Peoria, Ill, has announced three 
new models, the largest being of V-type 
8-cylinder design, to be produced solely 
as a stationary installation, this being the 
first time in its three years of industr:al 
engine building that this company 
has manufactured a product exclusively 
for the stationary power user. Cater 
pillar now manufactures five sizes of 
diesel engines ranging from 44 to 160 
maximum brake horsepower. 

The new models are the D17000, V- 
type, 8-cylinder, 160-horsepower; — the 
16600, 3-cylinder, 60-horsepower, and the 
D4400, 4-cylinder, 44-horsepower. The 
D17000 is the outgrowth of a demand for 
increased power by users of large en- 
gines. To fill these requirements an 
engine of V-type design was chosen, and 
it is said to be well suited for such ser- 
vice as shovels, industrial locomotives. 
compressors and crushers. 

The D17000 delivers 35 more horse 
power than the present largest model, 
the D13000. The added power extends 
the service of this engine. In construc 
tion it will power 2- and 214-yard shovels 
and draglines. As a source of electric 
current, it will be offered as a unit with 
an 80-horsepower generator, an announce- 
ment of interest to the smaller cities 
which purchase diesel engines to power 
their municipal plants. 

The D17000 is a true diesel engine 
with a 4stroke cycle, valve-in-head and 
water-cooled, and features solid injection 
of fuel into pre-combustion chambers. 
The eight cylinders are in two groups of 
four, set at an angle of 60 degrees. 

The D4400 industrial engine extends 
the other end of the Caterpillar line and 
is expected to find use in many fields 
where portable power is in demand. 
Considerably lighter in weight and hav- 
ing higher speeds than the four other 
diesels, it is adapted to powering 1/2- and 
%g-yard shovels, or a 20-kw generator. 


New Series of 1936 Trucks 

Featuring equalized load distribution, 
hydraulic brakes, unusual economy, and 
Amola steel springs, the Dodge Division 
of Chrysler Corporation, Detroit, Mich.. 
has announced a new series of trucks 
and commercial cars for 1936. This new 
line will consist of the following chassis 
models: 1-, 34-, 1-, 114- (in two series), 
2-, 3-, and 4ton models. Special custom- 
built Airflow models also will be of- 
fered. 

Among the important innovations 
marking this new line of Dodge trucks is 
the “fore-point” load distribution through 
which the load is shifted forward in re- 
lation to the axles. This insures greater 


stability, a minimum over-all © length, 
more nearly equalized wear on brakes 
and tires and, in general, a more efficient 
hauling unit. 

One of the major changes in the con 
struction of the new models is the adop 
tion of a strictly truck-type of frame on 
the 4-ton commercial car. This doubk 
drop frame is deeper in side rail cross- 
section and has five truck-type 
members, including the rear engine sup 
port. 

Amola recent metallurgical 
development of the Chrysler Corporation, 
which has high fatigue-resisting qualities, 
is used in the springs of the entire 1936 
line of trucks, furnishing an additional 
factor of safety. 


cross- 


steel a 


Hanna Made General Sales 


Manager for Union Metal 


Early in January, 1936, D. B. Hanna 
became General Sales Manager of the 
Union Metal Manufacturing Co., with 
headquarters at Canton, Ohio. Mr. 
Hanna is in charge of activities 
and sales personnel, and will continue 
also as an officer of the American Con 
crete Corporation. W. A. Porterfield, as 
Vice-President of the company, is in 
charge of Sales Promotion and all activi 
ties related thereto. The Union Metal 
Manufacturing Co. is well known as 
maker of metal lamp standards and fluted 
steel pile shells. 


sales 


Layne Organization Moves 
Chicago Offices 

The Layne Organization, Layne & 
Bowler, Inc., Layne North Central Co., 
and Layne-Western Co., has moved its 
Chicago offices to Room 1164 Monadnock 
Block at 53 West Jackson Street, Chi 
cago, Ill. The Layne organization manu 
factures Layne pumps and wells, and of 
fers contracts for guaranteed well-water 
supplies under the slogan, “Water or No 
Pay.” 


New Circular Sludge 
Collector 


A new sludge collector for use 
cular centrally-fed settling tanks has been 
announced by the Link-Belt Co., Chicago, 
[ll., and Philadelphia, Pa, This Link- 
Belt Circuline sludge collector consists 
of a motor propelled, centrally pivoted, 
structural bridge carrying the 
sludge-collecting medium, and driven 
positively at the circumference. The col- 
lecting medium is essentially a Link-Belt 
Straightline collector 
strands of Promal chain connected with 
scraper flights at suitable intervals, as 
has been used in rectangular tanks for 
many years by Link-Belt for handling 
sludge and industrial wastes. 

The squeegee on the sludge plate of 
the Circuline collector comes in direct 
contact with the floor, collecting prac 
tically all of the settled sludge, and im 
mediately and positively conveying it to 
the sludge-collecting hopper. This posi- 
tive method of sludge removal is said to 
assure a maximum sludge density. 

The Circuline collector is reported to 
travel at approximately one-half the speed 
of other collectors used on round tanks. 
The purpose of this is to eliminate any 
danger of agitating the lighter solids, 
which settle at the periphery of the tank, 
and assuring maximum free settling. 

Scum which floats on the surface of 
primary settling tanks is collected by a 
scum plate and conveyed by the top run 
of the collecting medium to the periphery 
of that tank. The scum plate near the 
periphery of the tank is hinged so that 
it will automatically deposit the collected 
scum in the scum trough. 

As the Circuline sludge 
designed for the positive 


in Clir- 


steel 


employing two 


collector 18 
removal of 


sludge, the floor of the circular tank 
need not be conical in shape. This re 
duces the depth and cost of settling-tank 
construction. The machine is designed 
to operate with equal effectiveness in a 
tank having either a conical or a flat 


bottom 








THE LINK-BELT CIRCULINE SLUDGE COLLECTOR FOR CENTRALLY 
FED SEWAGE SETTLING TANKS 
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gy! 


A recent Sunday Supplement pictured a little bird 
who had built her nest in a convenient street light of a 
busy downtown metropolis. The glassware, shattered 
probably by a motor mishap, formed a perfect build- 
ing site for this bird’s new home. 

Yes, there’s a vital safety lesson in this humble 
picture...you’ve probably guessed it. 

During the same year that this bird built its 
exclusive street light home more than 36,000 
lives were lost in auto accidents. By conserva 
tive estimate more than 10,000 of these lives 
were sacrificed to inadequate street lighting. 


Broken glassware not promptly replaced, un- 


lighted street lights, underlighted streets are Specify 


house 


Westing 
Glassware 


THE AMERICA 








fact that the economic loss resulting from preventable 
night traffic accidents demands that a community pay 
for good street lighting whether it gets it or not. 

Safer, saner driving is being urged by safety and 
service organizations throughout the country. In this 
same spirit, why not make streets safer for saner driv 
ing by establishing adequate street lighting? 

Westinghouse, largest maker of complete light- 
ing equipment, pledges its full cooperation in 
making this possible. The skilled staff of West 
inghouse street lighting engineers are placed at 
the service of any municipality for consultation 
on any street lighting problem, for surveying 
existing needs and for recommending efficient, 


. > j 2 > 3 ¢ ife for your street ; ; 
some of the greatest hazards to human life and 0 oan aut adequate equipment. For complete details, 


property in any community today. pee 


And it’s all so needless — for it is a known 


WHEN YOU THINK OF 


complete line for write Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., Light- 


need plus 
prompt efficient 
service. 


ing Division, Edgewater Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 


ghlcag THINK OF 
tg bling 


Westinghouse 


Mention THe American City—it helps. 
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DEVICE IN USE 
HIDDEN PIPES 


MAGNETIC 
LOCATING 


NEW 
FOR 


New Sensitive Detector 
for Missing Pipes 

lo facilitate the search for deeply- 
laid pipes, the General Electric Co., 
Schenectady, N. Y., has developed a new 
magnetic detector of great sensitivity and 
accuracy. The new detector has served 
satisfactorily in several emergencies so 
far, locating pipe lines laid more than 
forty years ago. They were found as far 
as 100 feet from their supposed loca- 
tions, and some of them at 7-foot depths. 
[he instrument indicated their presence 
within one diameter of the pipe. It is 
stated that the new instrument has 100 
times the sensitivity of the ordinary mag 
netic needle. 

The detector is a surveying compass 
with an adjustable bar magnet for re 
ducing the control effects of the earth’s 
magnetic field, thereby rendering the 
needle more susceptible to magnetic dis- 
turbances produced by a “missing” pipe. 
The bar magnet is adjustable for height 
and azimuth. Affixed to the compass box 
and turning with it are two radial fins 
of high permeability, low hysteresis mag- 
netic material, serving as magnetic an 
tennae. These fins are mounted on a 
crossbar and effect a substantial increase 
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n sensitivity. 

The detector is 
steel pipe lines having magnetic 
bearing, and it may be used with or with 
out electric current through the pipe, al- 
though the establishment of a small cur- 
rent makes for easier and more certain 
search. Non-magnetic pipes obviously 
require an electric current in conducting 
a search. Because of its great sensitivity, 
the instrument cannot be 
trolley 


sensitive to iron or 


any 


used near 
lines. 

The procedure is to establish the gen 
eral bearing of the missing pipe from 
maps and ordinary compass directions. 
If possible, an electric current is then 
established between accessible hydrants 
and gates, using a switch and ammeter, 
with a lead wire at least 40 feet from the 
suspected pipe line. Dry cells or an 
ordinary automobile battery will suffice 
if the line has no break in electrical con 
tinuity, but in the latter case the detector 
functions without current. The detector 
is set up at a point known to be at 
side of the pipe line, with the compass 


one 


box turned to have the fins at right 
angles to the line. The bar magnet is 


adjusted to give appropriate sensitivity 
and also to direct the needle to have the 
same general bearing as the line. This 
adjustment is held throughout the search. 
In shifting stations with the detector, the 
compass box is turned so that the needle 
takes the same position 
current in the pipe. A then 
plotted showing changes in current in 
dication as the detector is transferred to 
convenient stations across the pipe line. 
rhe pipe is found directly below the peak 
in the curve. 

When the true bearing of the pipe line 
is found by striking two or more courses 
of detector travel, then the actual depth 
below the detector can be readily dis- 
This is done by moving the 
instrument over to the distant return 
wire, giving the wire the same bearing 
as that taken by the pipe line, and sus 
pending the wire over the detector at a 
height to duplicate the peak indications 
of the search curve. The distance be 
tween the wire and the compass box then 
equals the depth of the pips 
compass box. 


scale with no 


curve is 


( overed. 


below the 


Grinding Garbage for Water 


THIS JEFFREY GRINDER IS THE 

FIRST MACHINE USED FOR THE 

REDUCTION OF SEWAGE SCREEN- 

ING. IT WAS INSTALLED BY THE 

CITY OF BALTIMORE IN 1926 AND 
IS STILL IN USE 


Jeffrey grinders are of the swing ham 

mer type, watertight, with specially 

lesigned hammers and shred bars for 

the reduction of sewage screenings to 

a fineness that will readily pass the 
pumps 


1936 


Westinghouse Celebrates 
Golden Anniversary 


On January 8, 1936, the Westinghouse 
Klectric & Manufacturing Co., East Pitts 
Pa., began the celebration of its 
Golden Anniversary year. The head 
quarters Anniversary Meeting in Pitts 
burgh broadcast throughout the world 
featured the fiftieth anniversary of the 
incorporation of the company on Jan- 
uary 8, 1886. It began operations in the 
following March in a small factory build 
ing located in downtown Pittsburgh. Its 
first payroll contained the names of 200 
employees. Now, fifty years later, its 
various plants are 19 in number; in nor 
mal years it employs more than 40,000 
people; its annual sales amount to about 
$180,000,000 and it maintains sales or 
ganizations all over the world. Its first 
catalog listed thirteen items Now it 
contains hundreds of thousands of items 
covering almost modern product 
for electrical service and other equipment 
electrical equip 


burgh, 


every 
used as accessories to 
ment. 


Davis Made Manager 

R. R. Davis, formerly Assistant Man 
ager of the Advertising Department of 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Co., at East Pittsburgh, Pa., 
Ralph Leavenworth, who has resigned as 
Manager. Mr. will join 


will succeed 


Leavenworth 


Fuller & Smith & Ross, Cleveland, Ohio, 
advertising agency which handles the 
Westinghouse account 
Kinney Moves Office 
for Southwest District 

The Kinney Manufacturing Co., of 
Boston, Mass., has closed its office in the 
Finance Building, Kansas City, Mo., 


transferring its activities to 710 Santa Fe 
Building, Dallas, Texas. This office, like 
the former Kansas City office, is under 
the management of H. G. Saunders, who 
has charge of Kinney distrib 
utors, pumps and clutches for the states 
of Louisiana, Texas, Arkansas, Okla- 
homa, Missouri, Kansas, Colorado, Ne 
braska, and Ne w“ Me xico 


sales for 


Disposal 
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INSIST ON GOOD STREET-LIGHTING GLASSWARE 
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ONLY CAREFUL MANUFACTURING 
CAN GIVE STRONG GLASSWARE 


X O YOU fully realize the importance of strong glassware in keeping 
( | cows the cost of street lighting? Globes must stand up under rain, 
—~ ’_ sleet, snow, wind, heat, cold—under handling and shock. Cheap glass- 
ware can be a very expensive item. When the man responsible for your street- 
lighting maintenance suggests Gleason-Tiebout, back him up; he knows 
good glassware. 
Strength in glassware is not something that can be seen on the 
surface—it is something built into the globe. Back of it is careful 
manufacturing: careful selection and testing of materials, 
properly designed and built molds, skilled craftsmanship, 
scientific annealing. To be sure of strong glassware, you must 


choose carefully the manufacturer who makes it. 


Gleason-Tiebout glassware is made to meet the exacting 


specifications of General Electric engineers. These engineers 





will be glad to assist you in planning installations that will 


A fine-appearing ornamental meet every requirement. 
globe —Gleason-Tiebout 
No. 118 with canopy BETTER LIGHT BETTER SIGHT 





GLEASON-TIEBOUT GLASS COMPANY — 
99 COMMERCIAL STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


When you write for that catalog, kindly mention THe American City 
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VIEW OF THE TOW-BRO CLARIFIER FROM THE FLOOR OF 
SETTLING TANKS AT THE MILWAUKEE SEWAGE-TREATMENT 


The horizontal tubular arms, the collection 





THE FINAL 
PLANT 


nozzles, as well as the central manifold 


and rod guys, are of aluminum, painted with a bitumastic paint 


Aluminum in Sewage 
W orks 


Aluminum celebrates the fiftieth anni- 
versary of its commercial availability this 
month. Although once considered a 
precious metal, it is today classed among 
the common metals as a result of Charles 
Martin Hall’s discovery on February 23, 
1886, of a process for producing it eco- 
nomically. 

The use of aluminum has widened ma- 
terially in the past fifty years. Through 
the development of alloys and heat-treat- 
ment processes, the metal is now serving 
the world in such diversified applications 
as precision instruments, brewing equip- 
ment, dragline booms and _ buckets, 
shovel dipper, furniture and streamlined 
trains. 

Municipalities have benefited consid- 
erably by Hall’s discovery, for aluminum 
is used in countless numbers of applica- 
tions. In the building field, for instance, 
are found aluminum spandrels, roofs, 
gutters, downspouts, fascia, railings, 
doors and door jambs, mail chutes, eleva- 
tor cabs, windows and sills, store fronts 
and skylights. 

Street-lighting standards are made of 
aluminum, as are many reflectors for 
highway lights. Highway markers and 
bridge railings are of aluminum, while 
the highway departments of 27 states 
have standardized on aluminum paint be- 
cause of its protective and visual quali- 
ties. 

In the field of sewage treatment, alumi- 
num has also identified itself. The East- 
erly Plant, at Cleveland, serves as a good 
example to show the number of uses to 
which aluminum can be put in the prob- 
lem of sewage disposal. This plant, 
using the activated sludge process, is now 
under construction. When completed, it 
will be one of the most modern in the 
United States. Aluminum alloys in the 
form of sheet, plate, rolled and _ struc- 
tural shapes, rod, bar, castings, extruded 
molding and drawn tubing, will be used 
for certain process equipment and the 
architectural treatment of various struc- 
tures. More than 150,000 pounds of alu- 
minum will be used in the 1,800 diffuser 
plate containers. 

All the electrical conduit in the com- 
pleted plant will be of aluminum, as will 
the angles, channels, plate, bar and rod 
for the floor gratings, walkways and side- 
walk doors. There will be aluminum 





pipe railings for stairways, narrow walk- 
ways and pits, and aluminum extruded 
sections and shapes will be used for the 
sash, hollow metal doors and trim. Flood- 
lights, lighting fixtures, hardware, sky- 
lights, insect screen frames, special lab- 
oratory equipment, office chairs and other 
furnishings will be of aluminum. 

Other disposal plants already using 
aluminum include those at the Westerly 
Plant, Cleveland, and Springfield, Ohio; 
Gastonia and Charlotte, N. C.; Chatta 
nooga, Tenn.; Milwaukee, Wis.; Indian- 
apolis, Sunnydale, Bloomington, Butler- 
ville, Michigan City and Richmond, Ind.; 
Jackson and Ann Arbor, Mich.; Iowa 
City, Sac City, and Cedar Rapids, lowa; 
Fulton, Mo.: and Washington, D. C. 


Stewart Celebrates Golden 


Anniversary 


Early in 1886, R. C. Stewart and his 
brother, W. A. Stewart, now deceased, 
established the Stewart lron Works Co., 


for the manufacture of iron and wire 
products. Their first business was es- 
tablished in Wichita, Kans., but was 


moved in 1894 to Cincinnati, Ohio. 

The business outgrew its larger quar- 
ters, and in 1903 a new site was selected 
in Covington, Ky., opposite Cincinnati. 
The present plant, with 350,000 square 
feet of floor space, is equipped with all 
modern machinery, jigs, and dies for 
fabricating bar, shape and plate work of 


any size and cold working, forging, weld- 
ing, etc. The Stewart lron Works Co. 
has been one of the leaders in the fence 


industry and is said to be the world’s 
largest builder of steel picket fencing. 
This company has also executed a num- 
ber of jail and prison contracts, the most 
recent being for the replacement of all 
prison work at the United States Peni- 
tentiary, Alcatraz Island, Calif. At the 
present time, the company is installing 
all prison equipment and cells for the 
Tatnall County Jail at Reidsville, Ga. 


Processed Rock Asphalt 


and Artificial Mixtures 

The term “rock asphalt” is one that 
has been applied for many years to a nat- 
ural rock whose particles are coated with 
asphalt by nature. It occurs in two gen- 


eral classes, one having as its base ag- 
gregate sandstone, and the other lime- 
There are, however, deposits con- 


stone. 
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taining a mixture of standstone and lime- 
stone. The natural rock, coated with 
natural asphalt, makes a paving material 


quite different from any artificial mix 
tures. Even though there may be insul- 
ficient asphalt in the natural rock to 


bind the particles in a pavement, the 
natural coating of the mineral aggregate 
with asphalt makes it easy to coat the 
aggregate grains with additional asphalt 
because of the natural priming of the 
grains, 

When additional asphalt is used with 
the already primed rock, whether of 
sandstone or limestone formation, the 
term “processed rock asphalt” is usually 
applied to the mixture. This processed 
rock asphalt departs from the natural ma- 
terial only in proportion to the amount of 
manufactured asphalt used. Inasmuch 
as this is usually very small, the pro¢ 
essed material frequently differs very 
little from the natural product. 

\. H. Hinkle, Director, Kentucky Rock 
Asphalt Institute, Leuisville, Ky., states: 
“The superior merits of rock asphalt, 
generally recognized now by most high 
way engineers throughout the country, 
are being capitalized on by certain un 
ethical manufacturers in applying the 
term to other purely artificial mixtures. 
Thus, the new highway officials, inex 
perienced in road materials, are misled 
by the use of the term ‘rock asphalt.’ It 
is believed that this practice of applying 
the term rock asphalt to these artificial 
mixtures should be frowned upon, as it is 
generally only intended to deceive the un 
suspecting public and inexperienced of- 
ficial, and can serve no good purpose. 

“The fact that some modifying term is 
attached to the term ‘rock asphalt,’ fre 
quently a copyrighted term applying to 
a patented mixture, is still further reason 
for discouraging the use of the term 
‘rock asphalt’ in connection with purely 


Data on Steel Pipe 


The National Tube Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa., has issued a 68-page spiral-bound 
bulletin, No. 21, describing the use of 


National steel pipe for underground 
water lines. The bulletin is well illus- 
trated and contains discussions several 


pages in length on the general features 
of steel pipe, a discussion of the corro- 
sion of underground water lines, dia- 
grams and text on the mechanical fea- 
tures of steel pipe, including the methods 
of making various kinds of joints with 
end couplings and welded connections; a 
Technical Section dealing with internal 
fluid pressures, collapsing pressure, prop 
erties of water, water pressure, flow of 
water, measurement of flowing water, 
water power, convenient equivalents, 
physical properties and specifications for 
National pipe, and weights and dimen 
sions of different types of National steel 
pipe. 

Copies of this bulletin may be secured 
by readers interested in steel pipe in- 
stallations by writing to the National 
Tube Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., and mention- 
ing THe AMERICAN City. 
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Puts more light on the street 
Shic lds motorists and homes 


from objectionable glare 


General Electric, Dept. 6— 201 
Schenectady, N. Y 


Please send me full information on 
your new Form 79 street-lighting lumi- 
naire (Publication GEA-2276). 


Name 
Address 


City ... State 
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An nouncing a New 
| Luminaire that Will Make 








Street Lighting a Better 
Investment for Your City 


56 to 66 per cent more light on the street 


or lighting always has been and always will be one of the best 
investments a city can make. It saves lives, it prevents accidents, it 
stimulates business, it satisfies citizens. But the value of street lighting 


depends on the light delivered to the street. 


Here is a new sireet light, that delivers 56 to 66 per cent more light on 
the street than the best comparable luminaire of older design. Every 
municipal official owes it to his administration and to his citizens to 
investigate this new luminaire. Your power company can tell you about 
it— every G-E salesman knows about it—the coupon will bring you 
information about it. Find out today—and add this street light to a 
constructive five- or ten-year plan of making your city a safer, better 


place in which to live. General Electric, Schenectady, N. Y. 


500-163 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


De you mention THz American City? Please do. 
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VARIOUS USES OF REFLECTO- 
STRIP 


Button Lighting on High- 
ways as a Safety Measure 


On most roads there are many places, 
such as hazardous curves, underpasses, 
bridges with piers and abutments, the 
bases of lights, whether the light is of 
the stationary or flashing type, as well 
is poles and trees where strips of re- 
flector buttons properly placed can prove 
of inestimable service as a safety mea- 
sure, One eastern railway system is plan- 
ning to amplify its trafic warning sig- 
nals at grade crossings with strips of 
reflector buttons. There are also stretches 
of little-traveled roads on which the cost 
of direct overhead lighting would not be 
warranted, yet which would be well 
served by reflective devices as a safe- 
guard for night traffic. 

Bridges that are brightly illuminated 
nevertheless use strips of reflector but- 
tons furnished by the Traffic Equipment 
Corporation, 557 West 42nd Street, New 
York. The recent tragedies of the Hope- 
well Bridge over the James River in Vir- 
ginia and on the highway bridge near 
Huntington, Ind., serve as a severe re- 
minder that bridges and their roadways 
should have adequate lighting at night 
by both direct and reflective units 


Owen Joins Nichols 
Engineering and 
Research Corp. 


Mark B. Owen, formerly Superinten- 
dent, Department of Public Works and 
Engineering, Dearborn, Mich., has been 
elected Vice-President of the Nichols En- 
gineering and Research Corporation, New 
York. He has been responsible in his 
public office for the inauguration of many 
new ideas in public works administra- 
tion, construction, maintenance and op- 
eration, and is President of the Inter- 
national Association of Public Works 
Officials. As a member of the American 
Society of Testing Materials, he organ- 
ized and established the most complete 
and up-to-date municipal physical testing 
laboratory of any municipality in Mich- 
igan, with the exception of Detroit. He 
organized the present Department of 
Forestry in Dearborn. He was responsi- 


ble for the preparation of the existing 
building and plumbing codes of that city, 
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which are among the most modern in the 
country, and after which the present 
Michigan State Code is patterned. 

The Nichols Engineering and Research 
Corporation is headed by C. W. Nichols, 
capitalist, and director of numerous large 
corporations. The company has been ac- 
quired by Mr. Nichols from the Phelps 
Dodge Corporation through the acquisi 
tion of a majority stock interest. 


New Appointments for 
Carnegie-Illinois 


The Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corpora 
tion, Carnegie Building, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
has announced the following appoint 
ments in the Sales Department, effective 
as of January 1, 1936: C. R. Moffatt, 
Advertising Manager, and G. Reed 
Schreiner, Assistant Advertising Man 
ager. Both of these men will operate 
from the Pittsburgh office. 


Central Foundry Moves 
Branch Office 


Central Foundry Company, 420 Lexing- 
ton Avenue, New York, has announced 
the removal of its Pacific Coast sales 
office from San Francisco to 278 Fourth 
Street, Oakland, Calif. John Ponsaing, 
District Sales Manager, E. A. Keithley 
and K. P. Hughes, sales representatives 
for the company, will make their head 
quarters at this new office. 


Iron Paving on Exhibition 


at Road Show 


One of the new developments exhibited 
at the Road Show in Cleveland last month 
was the Tri-Pedal unit system of iron 
paving, introduced by the Interlake Iron 
Co., 332 South Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Ill. This system embodies the 
fundamental principle of three-point sup- 
port in each iron unit forming the pav- 
ing, to provide rigidity. This type of 
paving is formed of hollow triangular 
iron tiles, 12 inches on the side by 14% 
inches high, which are easily and quickly 
laid, and as readily taken up and relaid 
without damage, facilitating underground 
renewals and repairs. The tread design 
of the tiles provides an anti-skid surface 
for all kinds of traffic and sure footing 
for pedestrians in all weather. 

The manufacturer claims for this type 
of paving the feature of permanence, as 
evidenced by municipal castings which 
remain undamaged by traffic while the 
surrounding materials disintegrate; that 
tire suction, a major source of noise, is 
eliminated; and that water and slush 
drain off more readily than from stand- 
ard types of pavement. 


Pneumatic Conveying of 
Water-W orks Chemicals 


There are many advantages in select- 
ing a pneumatic conveying system for 
handling large volumes of water-works 
chemicals. Its flexibility permits installa- 
tion in almost any space, and the con- 
veying line, which is a pipe of rather 
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small diameter, can be installed to meet 
ilmost any layout and construction of 
building. It can be carried overhead or 
underground, through a building or across 
a street. Its flexibility solves many prob- 
lems where material handling was not 
fully taken into consideration at the time 
the plant was designed or where changes 
were made later. 

The Dracco pneumatic conveying sys- 
tem, made by the Dracco Corp., Harvard 
Avenue and East 116th Street, Cleveland, 
Ohio, definitely controls dust when trans- 
porting powdered material, gives con- 
tinuous automatic operation, has a low 
maintenance cost, is labor saving, and 
has improved working cenditions, and 
the materials cost less because they are 
received in bulk. The cost of packaging 
is saved, there is no loss of material in 
handling, no contamination and no inter- 
ference with existing machinery. The 
principle of the Dracco pneumatic con- 
veying system is to induce through a pipe 
line an air flow of sufficient velocity to 
support the particles of material which 
are carried into the end of the line by 
the inrush of atmospheric air. At the 
receiving station, the great reduction in 
velocity precipitates most of the particles, 
and the remaining fines are recovered in 
the filter equipment, while the conveying 
air is exhausted to the atmosphere 
through the vacuum pump. 


Parking Meters in 

. . al 
Miami, Fla. 

Miami, Florida, is the latest city to join 
the increasing ranks of the Park-O-Meter 
movement. Contracts have just been 
signed by Dual Parking Meter Co., Com- 
merce Exchange Building, Oklahoma 
City, Okla., for 400 Park-O-Meters, which 
will be delivered and installed in Miami 
immediately. With their installation, 
these meters will be in operation in five 
cities; Oklahoma City, Dallas, St. Peters- 
burg, and El Paso already having in- 
stallations. 

In Dallas, Texas, during the month of 
December, 1935, 1,000 Park-O-Meters col 
lected $10,544.85, in addition to solving 
that city’s once perplexing parking prob- 
lem. Similar reports come from the other 
installations, making the manufacturers 
entirely optimistic. 


K. D. Mann Promoted 


Truscon Steel Co., Youngstown, Ohio, 
has announced the appointment of Ken- 
neth D, Mann as Executive Vice-Presi- 
dent. Mr. Mann formerly was Southern 
District Sales Manager of Republic Steel 
Corporation, at Birmingham, Ala. 





Water Rates and Service Charges 
Two pamphlets of water rates, service 
charges, installation charges, hydrant 
rentals and sprinkler costs have now been 
published and may be secured postpaid 
from THe American City, 470 Fourth 
Avenue, New York. The pamphlets are 
$1.00 each, or the two together fer $1.50 
There is no duplication in reports in the 
two pamphlets, dated January, 1935, and 
January, 1936 
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No matter whether you plan on installing 
a complete Whiteway system or moderniz- 
ing your present installation, you will 


find everything you need in the L-M line. 


L-M Street Lighting Equipment includes an 
extensive line of cast iron, pressed steel, con- 
crete and wood Standards, a large variety of 
Luminaires, mounting Brackets, Transformers 


and all other Accessories required by the job. 


Consult the L-M Catalog and call 
TL ae | IHuminating Engineer 


Fhe OLYMPIAN SR. 
LUMINAIRE 


Aa CRYSTALITE He AVALON SR 


r t STATE SR 
€R tint » ee 


INE MATERIAL Co 


TH MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN, U.S.A. 


Why not remember to mention THz American City? 
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Aght ing 


A Section of The American City 
Devoted to the Lighting of Streets, Highways, 
Bridges, Airports, Athletic Fields and Parks, 
and the Floodlighting of Public Buildings 





Lighter Streets at Lighter Costs in New York 


By MAURICE P. DAVIDSON 


Commissioner of Water Supply, Gas and Electricity, City of New York 


EW YORK CITY has the quintuple 
distinction in the street-lighting 
field of (1) having obtained a per- 
fectly understandable and much more 
economical rate than heretofore from the 
private utilities, (2) maintaining its light- 
ing at par throughout the depression, 
(3) being the most active city in the 


country in the wholesale revision of its 
system, (4) possessing an incentive to 
still further improvement through the 


assimilation of all street-lighting equip- 
ment, and (5) looking forward to carry- 
ing through possibly epoch-making in- 
stallations along the 50 miles of high- 
ways leading to the site of the World’s 
Fair in 1939. 
Saves $700,000 

The street-lighting situation in the city 
of New York during the last two years 
has undergone very definite changes in 
contractural the 
private utility companies and the city, and 
this also applies to the service rendered 
Indeed, the 
principle involved in the radical revision 
of contracts between the city and private 
itility companies for all light and power 


New Contract 


relationship between 


by the various companies. 


requirements is evea more important than 
the tremendous savings effected thereby, 
are in $2.000.000 per 

The saving on street lighting 


which excess of 
innum. 


alone is estimated to amount to $700,000, 





DAY AND NIGHT WITH THE NEW LIGHTING ON SEVENTH AVENUE, BROOKLYN, N. Y., 
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MAST-ARM STANDARD FOR WIDE 
STREETS; GOOSENECK FOR NAR 
ROWER ONES 
or 12 per cent. For more than a genera- 


tion the service of street lighting has been 


supplied by private utilities on a unit 
basis and the city was in ignorance as to 
the factors which entered into the cost. 
broke down the bids so 


as to ascertain these factors and now the 


Last year we 


contracts for lighting streets, parks and 


and 


public places, together with traffic signals 
for 1936, 
are divided into five parts, as follows: 


lL. Electric al 


2. Rental of company equipment and 


fire-alarm lighting units 


energy. 


maintenance of company-owned control, 
other than time switches located in the 
base of (A 
the street lighting is operated in under 
For controlling 


posts. large portion ot 


ground network systems. 


the street-lighting lamps we _ have 
adopted the use of individual astro- 
nomical dial time switches of a special 
design to fit in base of the cast-iron 
lighting standards. ) 

3. Maintenance 

1. Installation of the lighting equip 
ment furnished by the city. 

5. Furnishing and installing lighting 


equipment. 

All new lighting equipment covered in 
installed, 
the property of the city. The whole plan, 


parts 4 and 5, when becomes 


in fact, permits the city eventually to own 
and operate all street-lighting equipment, 
with the utilities furnishing current and 


servicing the maintenance if 


Such 


required 


servicing, however, may be _per- 


formed by the city or a contractor 
the 


lighting 


city te 


contract 
install 
posts, 


The new requires 


all 


foundations, 


furnish and equip 


ment such as lumi 





LOOKING NORTH FROM 58th STREET 
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POLICE RADIO 














RELIABLE FIRE ALARM SYSTEMS 


You pay for Public Safety 


whether you get it or not! 


Add these up. America’s annual cost of traffic accidents, $2,500,000,000! Burglary and theft, $250,000,000! 
Tremendous fire losses! . .. Against these balance the relatively insignificant sums now spent for Public 
Safety equipment... better street lighting, police radio, efficient traffic control, efficient fire alarm systems. 
Does it pay? Let’s see. Better street lighting alone could save an estimated $275,000,000 — many times 
the cost of the equipment ... These facts apply, on a smaller scale, to your own community. Worth 
dependable equipment. Write us — or call 


investigating? Graybar can help you with unbiased advice . . . 


your nearby Graybar house for information on all types of Public Safety electrical equipment. 















OFFICES IN 77 PRINCIPAL CITIES. EXECUTIVE OFFICES, GRAYBAR BUILDING, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Mention Taz American Crry—it helps. 
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THE NEW LUMINAIRE 

naires, and control equipment for under- 

ground multiple installations, and the 


brackets and luminaires for overhead in- 
stallations. Along all streets and high 
ways the street-lighting equipment is in- 
stalled by the city, and service is supplied 
to the lighting unit by the utility. In the 
case of all parks, however. the utility 
furnishes service to a given point near the 
park entrance, and the city furnishes and 
installs all lighting in the parks and pub 
lic parkways, including conduit, conduc 
tors, poles, luminaires, controls, ete., for 
the complete lighting system. Incident 
ally, there are in the parks of New York 
City, in addition to many modern units 
with brackets and goosenet ks, some 6,900 
upright posts designed by Henry Bacon 
of Lincoln Memorial fame. 

Throughout the five boroughs we now 
have 132,123 street and park lighting 
units along 4,026.52 miles of existing 
lighting. Total consumption in 1935 
amounted to 138,000,000 kwh, or an aver 
age of 1.045 kwh per lamp. We pay the 
utilities 2 cents per kwh. The 1936 budget 
allowance is $2.910.000 for street light 
ing, and includes fire-alarm and _ traffic 
lights. Lamps are 100 to 1,200 watts. 

In addition to the cost of the energy, 
the city pays rental for company equip- 
ment and for the maintenance of this 
equipment about $2.084,000. 

The third item of operating cost is for 
the company’s maintenance of city-owned 
equipment, $809,000 in 1936. 

Thus the total operating cost of our 
street-lighting system last year was $5.- 
803,000. The rates paid for maintenance 
of lighting units vary according to the 
ownership of all or part of the equipment. 


City-wide Installation 
The city was long desirous of obtain- 
ing a new type of luminaire that would 
deflect the wasted skyward light away 
from upstairs’ windows and direct it down 
to the pavement, thus increasing the use- 
ful light from the lamp. Such a luminaire 
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would not only be considerably more 


efficient and consequently more eco 


but would be 


a distinct benefaction to our citizens 


nomical than those in use, 


most of whom drive and all of whom 
sleep. It was therefore with a great deal 
of satisfaction that we adopted, after two 
years of experimentation, a design of 
luminaire worked out by General Elee 
tric engineers under the direction of C. 
A. B. Halvorson, Consulting Engineer, 
Lighting. 

The efficiency of this luminaire is indi- 
cated by the ascertained fact that at 15 
feet it doubles the amount of light on 
the ‘pavement, while at 75 feet, or ap 
proximately in the center of the block or 
midway between two units, there is still 
50 per cent more light than furnished by 
the older luminaires. This new luminaire 
should meet with the approval of the 
motor-vehicle driver, because it greatly 
reduces glare, as clearly shown by the 
photographs on the front cover of this 
issue of THE AMERICAN Ciry. 

The luminaire is 171% inches long by 
13 inches in diameter. The upper half is 
the reflector of Alzak-finish aluminum 
The lower half is the ripple-glass globe 
made by the Gleason-Tiebout Glass Co.., 
that is sealed into the reflector at the 
equator. Thus the housing and the lamp 
are dust-, bug- and moisture-proof. The 
luminaire will be opened for cleaning 
once a year instead of every four or five 
weeks as now. A 6,000-hour gas-filled in 
candescent lamp is being installed for us¢ 
in all street-lighting and fire-alarm units 
and we have arranged for group replace 
ment once a year at the expiration of 
4.050 hours burning. This lamp is in an 
experimental stage. For traffic signals 
2.000-hour lamps are used. 

26 Major Projects This Year 
projects are 
scheduled for completion during 1936, 


The following major 
and it is proposed to install lighting units 
equipped with the new luminaires: 

MANHATTAN—Henry Hudson Parkwa 
ity of Dyckman St. Bridge and approaches in t 
Bronx; East River Parkway, 94 to 122 St 
Miller Highway, 46 to 59 and 72 to 79 Sts.; 

THE BRONX—tTriboro Bridge approach 
in Queens; Crotona Park; Pelham Bay, St. Mary 
Franz Sigel Parks 

BROOKLYN—7th Ave. network; Shore Road 
network: Red Hook State Barge Canal; Brower 
Tompkins Parks; 

QUEENS—Grand Central Parkway Extension 
South Service Roadway and Main Roadway; 
Union Turnpike, Vleigh Road to Nassau County; 
Woodhaven Boulevard from Queens Boulevard to 
Forest Park; Queens Boulevard, 68 St. to Union 
Turnpike; Baisley Pond Park; Bowne Park; 
Kissena Park; Horace Harding Boulevard from 
Queens Boulevard to Strong’s Causeway 

RICHMOND—Barrett Park 

Approximately $1,250,000 worth of ad- 
ditional equipment will be required for 
new lighting in 1936. Contracts for 
nearly $400,000 worth of posts, poles, 
luminaires, brackets and time switches 
were awarded January 18. 

The convenience of this new lighting to 
householders and tenants and to drivers 

has been mentioned. Its importance from 
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ACORN FITS ANY STEM 


Adapte 1 to one of New York's 6 } park 


posts lated 190§ t 1corn it’ right 


a safety point of view will, of course, be 
obvious and should measurably contribute 
to the reduction of accidents, which have 
already been on the decline in this city 
for several years. In this connection, it 
may be stated in conclusion that along 
with our strenuous street-lighting pro 
gram will go the installation of 130 fire 
2.000 traffi 
signals, all to be installed this year 


alarm lighting units and 


Effective Lighting, 

or 10,000 Lives 

i lige toll of automobile fatalities has 
shocked the public Straighter roads 

slower speeds and punishment of trafti 

violators are suggested remedies. but none 

of these reach the cause of at least half 

of the trafhe accidents. 

Insurance statistics show that one-half 
of the automobile accidents occur at night 
at a time when traffic is one-quarter that 
of the daytime volume and that the ratio 
of night fatalities is rapidly mounting out 
of all proportion to the volume of traffic 
These statistics also show that 69 per cent 
of those killed are pedestrians. 

This was recently brought home to m« 
in a painfully intimate way. An elder 
brother was killed by a “hit and run” 
driver last month. The accident occurred 
at night, and evidence at the inquest dis 
closed that my brother was found lying 
in a “dark part of the roadway where the 
light from the street lamps was obscured 
by trees.” 

At a conservative estimate, fully one 
half of the last year’s night fatalities on 
streets and highways: would have been 
prevented and 10,000 lives would have 


been saved by the installation of effective 


street and highway lighting. 
L. A. S. WOOD 


President, Illuminating Engineering § 
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Avorn, Burpicx & Howson 
Joha W Alvord Chas. B. Burdick 
Donaid H. Maxwell Louis R. Howson 
Water Works oe. Dieposal 
Water Purification 

Bewerage = Generation 
CIVIC OPERA BLDG. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Waterweeds Removed 


easily and effectively from any 

lake, pond, reservoir, river, etc., 

for Water Supply, Parks, etc. 
Write for particulars 


ASCHERT BROS. 
Box 155 La Canada, Calif. 


JAMES M. CAIRD 
Assoc. Am. Soc. C. E. 
CHEMIST and BACTERIOLOGIST 
Orrica amp LasomaToRr 

Cannon Building, Troy, N. Y. 


Water Analysis and Tests of 
Filter Plants 











THE WILLIAM T. FIELD | 
ENGINEERS, INC. 


Consulting Engineers 
} ae T. Fleid Arthur H. Emerson 


and Treatment, W 
Sinai aad ah y= Puriation, Taree im 


Flower Bidg.. Watertown, N. Y. 











AMBURSEN 
CONSTRUCTION CO., INC. 
Engineer-Constructors 
Ambursen Dams 
295 Madison Avene, New York 
Alexander Butiding, San Francisco 


BARKER & WHEELER 


36 State Street 
11 Park Place 


Water Supoly 
Sewerage 
Sewage Disposai 2 


Albany. N.Y 

New York City 

Publie Utilty and In- 

dustrial valuations 
and Rates 


ower 


Chester, Campbell, Davis & 


Bankson 
The Chester Engineers 
Water Supply and Purification, 
Sewerage and Sewage Treatment, 
Power Development and Applica- 
tions, Valuations and Rates 
717 Liberty Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


WALTER H. FLOOD & CO, 
Chemical Engineers 
Paving and Engineering Materials 
— Inspections — Reports—Spec ifica- 
tions—Pbysical and Chemica!Tests 
—Design and Control of Asphalt 

and Concrete Mixtures. 
822 E. 42nd St. 321 Daniel Bldg, 
Chicago, Il. Jackson, Misa. 























The American Public 
Utilities Bureau 
Organised to assist municipalities 
and public groupes in utility valu- 
ations, rates, franchises, account- 

ing, and surveys. 
JOHN BAUER, PhD., Director 
260 Broadway New York City 


Barstow & LeFeber, Inc. 
Sanitary Engineers 
E.D.Barstow Alfred LePeber 
Specializing in Water Supply, 
Sewerage and Drainage Works 
Sanitary Laboratory 
31 N. Summit St., Akron, Ohio 


Chicago Testing Laboratory 
Incorporated 

affiliated Chicago Paving Lab., Inc. 

Hugh W. Skidmore Gene Abson 

MATERIALS — PROCESSES 

STRUCTURES 

Consultation, Inspection, Testing, 

Design, Research, Investigation 

536 Lake Shore Drive Chicago 


FULLER AND EVERETT 


Civil, Hydraulic and 
Sanitary Engineers 


W. BD. Fuller C. M. Everett 
WATER SUPPLY and SBWERAGB 
22 B. 40th St. New York 














ELECTRICAL TESTING 
LABORATORIES 


Bilectrical, 

Mechanical and Chemical Tests. 

Factory Inspections of Electrical 

Apparatus and Supplies 

e0th St. and East End Ave., 
New York, N. Y¥ 


Photometrical and 


BLACK & VEATCH 


Consulting Engineers 
Bewerage, Sewage Disposal, Water 
Supply, Water Purification, Elec- 
tric Lighting, Power Plants, Val- 
uations, Special Investigations 
and Reports. 

4706 Broadway, Kansas City, Mo 


WILLIAM R. CONARD 
BURLINGTON, N. J. 


Inspections and Tests of Mate- 
rials, Reports, Appraisals, De- 
signs, Specifications. 


FULLER & McCLINTOCK 
Engineers 

F.G. Cunningham W. Donaldson 
C. A. Emerson, Jr. Ernest W. Whitlock 

ElmerG. Manahan H. K. Gatley 
Sewage Treatment, Sewers, Waterworks, 
Water Purification, Drainage, Waste 
aluations. 


is 
11 Park Place New York 














MUNICIPAL INCINBRATORS 
and PLANTS 
Tue Amster-Morton Co. 


Industrial 
Engineers and Contractors 


Fulton Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


W. N. BROWN, INC. 
Specialists 
Cities Surveys 
Topographic Surveys 
Aerial Photographic Surveys 
6831 14th Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. O. 








JACOB L. CRANE, JR. 


Municipal Development Engineers 
CITY AND TOWN PLANNING 
ZONING 


Municipal Utilities 
Land Subdivisions, Housing 
Wrigley Building, 400 N. Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO 


GANNETT, EASTMAN AND 
FLEMING ENGRS., Inc. 
DAMS 
And Other Water Works Design and 
Construction 
Sewerage and Sewage Dieposal 
Appraisals and Reports 
Harrisburg, Pa. New York, N. Y. 














E. T. ARCHER & CO. 
Consulting Engineers 


Steam and Hydraulic Power Plaats, 
Water Sewerage, Paving, Roads, 
Appraisals, Testimony, Reports. 
New England Bldg. Oity Bank Bldg. 
Kansas City, Mo. Shreveport, la. 








Burns & McDonnell Engr. Co. 
Consulting Engineers 
Water Works, Sewerage, Lighting, Ap- 

praisals, Rate Investigations. 


Kansas City, Mo. 107 W. Linwood Bivd. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 710 Transportation Bidg. 
Albany, N. Y., Home Savings Bank Bidg. 








FAY, SPOFFORD and 
THORNDIKE 
Consulting Engineers 
Port Development — Bridges — Water 
Supply — Drainage — Sewerage — Fire 
Prevention 


44 School Street Boston 








Gascoigne, George B. 
Consulting Engineer 

W. L. Havens A. A. Burger 
F. W. Jones F.C. Tolles 

Sewerage and ~— 

Water Supply tion 

Treatment of iuedetrial Wastes. 
Cleveland, Leader Buliding 








Air Maps 
le to 10¢ 


per Acre Federal—State—County—City Depts.—Large Corporations 


Aerial Surveys in Three Dimensions for 
Engineers—Architects—Financiers—Surveyors 


Contractors to 


Air Maps 
le to 10c 
per Acre 


ABRAMS AERIAL SURVEY CORPORATION 


LANSING 


Air Mapping Since 1922 


MICHIGAN 


Send for Booklet—*“Air Maps and How to Use Them”—Submit Projects for Prices 


GREELEY & HANSEN 
cag & Sanitary Engineers 
Water Suppl + - 
ger, Sewage Trentment, Retuse 
Disposal 


Chicago, I. 6 N. Michigan Avenue 








APPRAISALS—GENERAL 
and Reports 


Investigations 


REVALUATIONS 


on Assessment 


Procedure 


THE J. M. CLEMINSHAW CO. 


UNION TRUST BLDG., CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Manchester, Conn 


East Haven, Conn 


Revaluations in progress: 


South Orange, N. J. 


175 Fifth Ave., New York 


Kalamazoo, Mich. 


NICHOLAS S. HILL, JR. 
Consulting Engineer 
Water Supply, Sewage Disposal, 
Hydraulic Developments, 
Valuations and Reports. 


Chemical and Biological Laboratories 
112 East 19th Street New York City 











THE 
Water Waste Surveys 


52 Church 


Street 


Engineers 
Trunk Main Surveys 
Penstock Gaugings 


PITOMETER COMPANY 


Water Distribution Studies 


New York 








HINE, GOLDTHWAITE 
& MYLOTT 
Engineers and Accountants 
Public Utilities 
7 Dey Street New York 








Mention Tue American City—it helps. 
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